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1956 PRESIDENTIAL AND SENATORIAL CAMPAIGN 
CONTRIBUTIONS AND PRACTICES 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1956 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PrivILEGES AND ELECTIONS OF THE 
ComMiITTEE ON RuLEs AND ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:50 a. m., In room 
457, Senate Office Building, Senator Albert Gore (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Gore, Mansfield, and Curtis. 

Also present: James H. Duffy, counsel; John P. Moore, special 
counsel; Sadi J. Mase, legal consultant; Andrew D. Mapes, minority 
counsel; Stephen Pace, Jr., special investigator; and Alice Clark, 
clerical assistant. 

Senator Gorr. The committee will come to order. 

This is the first hearing, public hearing, of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Privileges and Elections. The hearings will continue intermit- 
tently throughout the campaign and until the reconvening of the 
Congress. 

The committee will have two primary objectives: One, the fullest 
possible public disclosure of the conduct of the campaign, and, second, 
the study and preparation of remedial legislation which I hope will 
be submitted early in the next session of Congress. 

The conduct of this study will be both general and specific. 

The committee’s jurisdiction is broad, its responsibility heavy. The 
general study will be the overall conduct of the campaign, ¢ ampaign 
contributions, expenditures, and political practices covering not only 
the activities of the two major political party committees, but sub- 
sidiary committees and 1 independent committees, whether those com- 
mittees are independently supporting the two major candidates, or 
for other purposes. 

As chairman of the committee, I now request all political committees 
to register with this committee, identify the full identification of the 
officers of the committee, the funds of the committee, the purposes of 
the committee, and its plan of operation. 

The specific jurisdiction of the committee and responsibility of the 
committee relates to specific requests for investigation, complaints, 
and election contests. ‘The conduct of the committee will be impartial 
and nonpartisan. 

As an individual Senator, I shall reserve the right, and I dare say 
my colleagues will reserve their right, to exercise our own individual 
political responsibility, but, insofar as this committee is concerned, it 
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will be my firm purpose to conduct it purely and strictly on an impar- 
tial and nonpartisan basis. 

I would like at this time to afford the opportunity to my colleagues 
on the committee to make whatever statement they wish. 

Senator Mansfield. 

Senator Mansrretp. No statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gore. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to make a very long 
statement. I want to concur in the remarks of the chairman that this 
committee should be an unbiased one and nonpartisan in its official 
actions. 

I would go one step further. As I view the duties and responsibili- 
ties of this committee, we are not a committee on ethics. We have no 
power to impose our individual ideas concerning political practices 
and contributions upon the candidates of the political parties. 

We do have a responsibility in reference to violations of law. If our 
Corrupt Practices Act and other Federal laws are to be effective, that 
is the responsibility of the Congress, and the failure to improve them 
is not the responsibility of candidates or the many, many men and 
women over the country who are giving their time to the political 

yarty of their choice in order that we can have these free elections 
in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I have nothing further to say at this time, and I 
thank you for the opportunity. 

Senator Gore. The first witness before the committee is Professor 
Heard of the University of North Carolina, who has conducted re- 
search studies and has written authoritatively in this field. 

Professor Alexander Heard, will you come to the witness chair? 

Before you take your seat, Professor Heard, the rules of the com- 
mittee require that testimony be given under oath, and while at the 
beginning I wish to make it clear that the administration of oath to 
witnesses appearing before the committee does not in any way infer 
the necessity of taking an oath—the committee would fully expect 
you and all other witnesses to disclose the full truth—but the rules 
of the committee require the chairman to administer an oath. 

Do you swear that the evidence which you will present to this com- 
mittee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God ? 

Mr. Hearn. I do. 

Senator Gore. The committee will be pleased to hear your prelimi- 
nary paper, Professor Heard. 


TESTIMONY OF ALEXANDER HEARD, PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Hearp. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement that I think will 
take about 

Senator Gore. The committee will demand decorum. We welcome 
the presence of the staffs of the radio and TV industry, but will de- 
mand that we have decorum in the committee room. 

Mr. Hearn. I have a statement that I think will take about 10 min- 
utes to make, in which I address myself to your invitation to make 
suggestions as to how the two principal purposes of the committee, 
as you have outlined them, might better be fulfilled for the purpose of 
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public enlightenment during the campaign and for the purpose of 
assisting the committee in making legislative recommendations to 
the next session of the Congress. 

With your permission, I would like to make some comments first of 
all about the general attitude that it seems to me is desirable in ap- 
proaching the whole subject, and in connection with this, I would like 
to make some suggestions concerning some new types of legislative 
action that may be appropriate. 

Second, I would like to suggest two special aspects of the subject of 
‘ampaign finance which, it seems to me, have not been given sufficient 
attention by congressional committees in the past, and then, finally, I 
would like to make 1 or 2 observations of a more technical nature 
about the sort of thing that you might do during the next 6 or 8 
weeks before the election. 

As the committee addresses itself again to some of the profoundly 
(lifficult problems of campaign finance, it seems to me we ought, at 
the beginning, to look at the subject as a whole. 

This, I think, is especially important since I will be followed here, 
as a witness, by persons who, of necessity, and quite properly, must 
speak from a very partisan position, given their roles in the parties. 

There is much that is unsatisfactory about our campaign practices, 
but what is wrong is the fault of the system, the system that we 
tolerate and perpetuate, and not the fault, 1 submit, of particular 
individuals or particular parties who are caught up in the system. 

My associates and I have been actively studying this subject for the 
past 3 years, conferring along the line on a confidential basis with 
more than 500 fund raisers and large contributors and small con- 
tributors and party officials and practical politicals of various kinds. 

We have also analyzed in detail some 3,500 capaign finance reports 
for the year 1952, and it is my conclusion that neither of the major 
parties is more responsible than the other for the undesirable con- 
ditions that prevail. 

So I say, it is the system that should be the principal focus of our 
attention. And I want to talk about one illustration which I think 
will dramatize this attitude that I hold. 

Last winter we had an enormous racket when a representative of an 
oil company offered a campaign contribution to an associate of one of 
the Senators. Now it seems to me what the man was doing is standard 
operating procedure. It is standard operating procedure for officials 
of business organizations and other organizations to make contribu- 
tions to candidates and to parties and to campaign committees. 

I might say in passing that our studies reveal that at least a third 
of the directors, at least a third of the individuals who were directors 
of the hundred largest corporations, made campaign gifts in 1952 of 
$500 or more. 

Senator Gore. Would you repeat that, I didn’t get it? 

Mr. Hearp. We found that a third of the directors of the 100 
largest corporations in the United States made identifiable contribu- 
tions of $500 or more to some political committee or candidate during 
the calendar year 1952. 

Senator Gore. Did you find any evidence that they contributed 
to more than one? 
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Mr. Hearp. A great many of them contribute to more than one com- 
mittee or candidate. 

Senator Curtis. May I inquire there—— 

Mr. Hearp. A question, Senator? 

Senator Curtis. Did you find some that contributed to opposing 
candidates ? 

Mr. Hearp. There are instances of this; yes, sir. 

Senator Gore. You mean contributed to both sides ? 

Mr. Hearp. Yes, sir. More frequently than finding one individual 
who contributes to committees or candidates of both parties, you find 
members of the same law firm or members of the same organization, 
or lobby organizations or corporation organizations, who contribute 
to both sides or all sides of the contest. 

I am not suggesting that the contributions of corporation directors 
is as confined as this. We were looking only at contributions of 
$500 or over, and only at those that showed up on official reports. 

Now in Senator Case’s episode last year, $2,500 was involved. The 
gas bill was pending at the time »”d one of the results of it all was 
that the President vetoed the gas bill. 

I would like to contrast this with the situation in 1952, when the 
officials of 22 of the largest oil companies made identifiable cam- 
paign gifts in sums of $500 or more. The officials, officers, and direc- 
tors of the 22 largest oil companies, and their wives, made such cam- 
paign gifts totaling $307,705. 

Senator Gorr. Would you supply for the record an identification 
of those companies or the officers of those companies and what con- 
tributions they made ? 

Mr. Hearp. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to may be found in the subcommittee 
files. ) 

Senator Curtis. Would you have any knowledge whether or not they 
contributed their own funds or whether they violated the law and 
contributed corporate funds? 

Mr. Hearn. No, sir; I am making no suggestion that the law has 
been violated here. 

Senator MansFieLD. Professor—— 

Mr. Hearp. Yes, sir. 

Senator MansFreLp. Were those funds contributed to both parties ? 

Mr. Hearn. Yes, sir. I have 2 or 3 more statements about this par- 
ticular item. Let me finish those and then there may be some ques- 
tions. 

According to these official reports which we analyzed, and this is the 
only source of the information that I am now giving, according to these 
official reports which showed the $307,705 made by officers or direc- 
tors, and in some cases the wives of officers and directors, these con- 
tributions were spread among 14 senatorial candidates, 6 candidates 
for the House of Representatives, party committees in 13 States, and 
sundry other local and national campaign groups. 

Now, my point is that at the time of the campaign in 1952, the tide- 
lands oil question was at issue in the campaign, and in this paritcular 
case—and there are other cases we could look at—in this particular 
case, 97 percent of these contributions went to Republican candidates 

and causes and these included some committees backing directly the 
presidential candidates. 
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There was no suggestion by Democrats or Republicans in this case, 
that the President should veto the tidelands oil bill, because in his 
words, “acceptable standards of propriety had been violated,” which 
was the reason given subsequently for vetoing the gas bill. 

My point is that the sort of thing that we found last year goes on 
all of the time. We may not like it or we may like it. 

But the point is, I think, that what took place in the episode called 
to our attention by Senator Case is the usual standard procedure in 
the politics and I would argue further-— 

Senator Curtis. My L ask you something at this point ¢ 

Mr. Hearn. Yes. 

Senator Curtis. Do you have any evidence as to how many of these 
contributions were made by the individual involved because of their 
general economic belief with regard to Government and how many 
of them were made as a hoped for quid pro quo for a specifie piece of 
legislation ¢ 

Mr. Hearp. I would argue, Senator Curtis, that neither those who 
give nor those who take, the great majority, the vast majority, of 
American campaign gifts are ouilty of personal impropriety. 

I think the vast majority of those who give and receive are not 
guilty of personal impropriety. 

I say they give and they receive because this is what the system in 
which we find ourselves requires of them. 

Now, on to your specific question. I suspect that—while I cannot 
document this in detail—I suspect that what I have just said covers 
the point: Vast amounts of money are given by persons who are con- 
tributing to the point of view which they believe is best for the 
country. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Professor, you mentioned the fact that there 

yas oil money in a number of senatorial congressional campaigns in 
1952. 

Do you have the figures there, or each State and each congressional 
district to which you i refer ! 

Mr. Hearn. I can give you, Senator Mansfield, a memorandum 
which would break down this total figure by the contributions that 
are involved which would reveal the groups or individuals to which 
the contributions were made; yes, sir. 

Senator MansFrieLp. I wish, Mr. Chairman, that Professor Heard 
would be empowered to furnish that for the record, because I happen 
to have been in the campaign of 1952, and I know there was a good 
deal of oil money spent in the State of Montana, and to the best of 
my knowledge, none of it was spent for the Democratic candidate for 
the Senate then. 

So if you can furnish the names and the figures the committee will 
be most grateful to you, and I suggest that that be done, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gore. Professor Heard will have permission to do that and 
I hope he will comply with the request. 

Mr. Hearp. Yes. 

I think I should say at this point, we happen now to be talking about 
oil—there are many other groups one could talk about, and I am not 
suggesting here that one party receives all of the large contributions 
and the other party none. 

It so happens in this case, that it comes out that one party has 
received the vast proportion of these funds. 
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Senator Mansrrevp. Mr. Chairman, to make the report compre- 
hensive, I would suggest that the professor also itemize the list of 
other industries which participated actively in senatorial congres- 
sional campaigns and furnish it for the record. 

Mr. Hearp. Insofar as we can provide you the figures we will be 
glad to. 

Senator Gore. And the presidential campaign. 

Mr. Hearp. Yes, sir. 

a _ information referred to may be found in the subcommittee 
iles. 

Now, it seems to me the system is bad—and the system is what I 
am talking about, what is bad about it, and what perhaps can be done 
about it—and I think the problem can be broken down into four parts. 

First, some candidates and parties invariably have more funds 
than their opponents, though, of course, I would like to emphasize 
what we all know but sometimes forget, that money is only one of 
many factors that influence the outcome of elections. 

But some candidates and some parties do have more than their 
opponents. A comparison that we have made of direct expenditures 
of the national campaign committees—not just the national com- 
mittees of the two parties but campaign committees operating across 
State lines in 1952—show that Democratic groups spent about 45 
percent and Republican groups about 55 percent of the direct expendi- 
tures made during the campaign by these national campaign com- 
mittees. 

The second side of this problem, it seems to me, is that some large 
contributors and solicitors, though by no means all, can, or think they 
can, demand favortism in return for the contributions they make, 
and I think in this regard it is interesting to note that to the victor 
belongs the campaign funds. 

After each election, new contributions flood into the national com- 
mittees of the winning party, and I suggest that it is possible that 
those who are getting on the bandwagon may not be motivated solely 
by enthusiasm. 

I want to give you two illustrations. In 1948, for example, the 
three top regular campaign committees of the Democratic Party re- 
ceived 272 campaign contributions of $500 or more after the election. 
This is to be compared with 426 such contributions that they had 
received before the election. 

And in 1948, the corresponding Republican committees received 
only 29 contributions after the election, as compared with 1,115 con- 
tributions of this size received before. 

And in 1952 when the other party won, the tables were reversed. 
The Republican committees in 1952, after the election, were given 
287 such donations (compared with 1,152 before), and the Demo- 
crats only 35 (compared with 970 before). 

My point is that regardless of which party wins, between the 
election and the end of the year the winning party receives a flood of 
new contributions. 

The third side of the problem: I think we in the United States have 
tried to do the iapielitile with the statutes we have adopted. We try 
to regulate the process much more than any other important nation 
has tried to do, and with the result that the statutes that have been 
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enacted often cannot be enforced, and as a result of this we create dis- 
r t for law in general. 

1e final aspect of the question, it seems to me, is that these condi- 
tions have brought about an attitude of apathy and distrust in our 
politics that is as serious as the situation that gives rise to it. 

Now, Senator, I have some suggestions as to what might be done. 
I think I will skip over those at the moment because I know you are 
pressed for time, unless you wish me to take the time now 

Senator Gore. Professor, I wonder if, after members of the com- 
mittee indicate to you the particular line of thought or questioning 
which they would like to pursue, if it would be satisfactory to you to 
ask you to return to the stand later in the day for questioning and 
elaboration of the points, the interesting points which you have sug- 
gested, in order that the other witnesses who are scheduled for this 
morning can appear approximately on schedule. 

Mr. Hearp. I will be glad to do that. 

I have one document that I will leave with the committee and 
copies of which I have available for the press also. This is a publi- 
‘ation which we have gotten out just in the last 3 or 4 days on the 
subject of money in politics. It is a printed Public Affairs — 
and in it is some of the information which I have spoken about this 
morning, as well as additional information that may be of general 
interest to the committee. 

And I will make copies of that available to you, of course. 

Senator Gore. One of the questions which I would like to pursue 
with you some further is the question which Senator Curtis has al- 
ready raised, that is the possibility of corporate funds finding their 
way directly or indirectly into political channels. 

As you know, corporations have legally preferred positions in some 
respect before the law. It isa legal | fiction but a corporation cannot 
partake of citizenship. It is not a person except that it is a legal 
person before the law for contracting and for business operations. 
It is not a citizen and we must never permit a corporation to partake 
of citizenship. 

I would want to pursue that and, perhaps, some other questions. 

Would either of the other members of the committee like to sug- 
gest to the professor some particular question which they would like 
to pursue ¢ 

Senator Mansrreip. No. 

Senator Gore. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. I concur in the view that we ought to hear Mr. 
Butler and Mr. Hall at this time because they are busy people. 

Mr. Heard, I am afraid your testimony as it stands right now would 
indicate that the big political money comes from directors of cor- 
porations, and while you say there is no indication of violation of 
law, nevertheless the public reaction is why is it raised here and is it 
to influence the pending election. 

Now the facts are, and I have studied this a little bit, that the big 
money spent in all the senatorial campaigns that I know about comes 
from labor sources. I have before me here a summary of the cam- 
paign expenditures in Illinois in 1954 for the senatorial race, and it 
shows that various labor groups, such as the American Federation of 
Labor, National Labor League for Political Action, National CIO 
Political Action Committee, Amalgamated Political Action Fund, 
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and so on, the reports show contributions of over $3,500 in a single 
senatorial race in Illinois. 

Now, have you made any study of that? 

Mr. Hearn. Well, I think you have to realize this, after all, the 
money has to come from somewhere if our election system is going to 
be operated as we require it to be operated. 

Under our Constitution we have a system of free elections but un- 
fortunately the Constitution did not provide for financing the elec- 
tions. 

Now, it does not seem to me unusual that when you need large 
sums of money that it’s going to come from the individuals and the 
organizations that have it to contribute. 

Obviously, many persons of wealth in the United States in a posi- 
tion to make campaign contributions are going to be persons who 
have positions in corporate enterprise. So I do not think that this 
is a statement that necessarily reflects unfavorably upon these per- 
sons. I am not suggesting that. I am merely laying out the facts 
of this part of the problem as I see them. 

Certainly, labor organizations do make contributions and in some 
cases, as their official reports reveal, their expenditures for political 
purposes are substantial, too. 

Senator Curtis. That is in violation of law; is it not? 

Mr. Hearp. No, sir; I do not mean to suggest that. 

Senator Curtis. Well now, have you made any study—take, for 
instance, this Senator Douglas’ report where they spent $35,000 in 
his campaign. Have you made any study as to whether or not part 
of that money was out of the treasury of the unions themselves, the 
bargaining agents? 

Mr. Hearp. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. You have not made any study of that? 

Mr. Hearp. No. Nor am I suggesting, of course, that these con- 
tributions made by individuals who happen to be directors and oflicers 
of firms come out of the treasuries of corporations. I have not sug- 
gested that either. 

In fact, later on in the statement I have in front of me, Senator Gore, 
the two suggestions that I had to make of special aspects of the prob- 
lem that it seems to me we have known too little about in the past, 
touch on this point that Senator Curtis has raised which I think is a 
very important one. 

The first one is this: We really have not looked very closely into the 
ways that can legally be used, or if not legally, at least unavoidably 
can be used, to get funds out of the treasuries of organizations into 
the stream of politics. 

This is something that anyone who listens and talks about the sub- 
ject as you and I do, picks up a good deal of information about one 
way or another. 

But so far as I know we have nothing systematic about it. It is 
something about which people do not like to talk about a good deal 
and if we are interested in effective legislation on the subject this is 
one aspect of the matter which I think deserves considerable attention. 

Senator Curtis. I won’t take any further time right now but in 
addition to the law violations involved, union members believe there 
are, and 66 percent of the union members are opposed to it. I expect 
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to proceed with all of these reports and query about them when you 
return. 

Mr. Hearp. Yes. 

Senator Gore. I want to thank Senator Curtis for raising a second 
big question which this committee will pursue with diligence. 

So far as I am concerned the committee will proceed in research and 
study on the whole question of the contributions of all organizations, 
whether business, sg or industry. I think that the system needs 
revision. ‘ 

My preliminary view is that private subsidization of our country's 
political activities is a luxury which the American people can ill afford, 
and I would hope that we could find a way to free our national elec- 
tions from private subsidy. 

That conclusion, however, must wait our study. 

The committee appreciates your appearance and apologizes to you 
for the inconvenience of asking you to return, but hopes you will 
understand. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Chairman, will Professor Heard’s full 
statement be incorporated in the record at this point 

Senator Gorr. Yes; and when he returns the interrogation will 
resume, 


(The prepared statement of Mr. Heard is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY ALEXANDER HEARD, PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 


You have invited me to suggest how the subcommittee may best proceed in 
the weeks ahead in order to achieve what I understand to be the two chief 
purposes of these hearings. These purposes are to increase public enlighten- 
ment during the course of the campaign and to assist the subcommittee in formu- 
lating its legislative recommendations to the next session of the Congress. 

With your permission, I would like to make some comments about the general 
attitude that it seems to me is desirable in approaching this whole subject, along 
with recommendations for a shift in the type of legislative regulations we have 
attempted in the past. Then I would like to suggest two special aspects of 
campaign finance which, it seems to me, have not been given sufficient attention 
by congressional committees in the past and about which more information is 
needed for effective regulation. Finally, I would like to make 1 or 2 observa- 
tions about the particular task of the subcommiteee during the next 6 or 8 
weeks. 

As your committee addresses itself again to some of the profoundly difficult 
problems of campaign finance, it seems to me useful to take a look at the outset 
at the subject as a whole. This seems to me especially important to do since what 
I say will be followed by the testimony of important participants in the political 
campaign now underway who properly, and of necessity, speak from a partisan 
position. 

There is much that is unsatisfactory about our campaign finance practices, 
but what is wrong is the fault of the system we tolerate and perpetuate and not 
of the particular individuals or of the particular parties which are caught up in 
the system. My associates and I have been actively studying this subject for 
the past 3 years, conferring on a confidential basis with upwards of 500 contribu- 
tors and solicitors of funds and practical politicians (as well as analyzing in 
detail more than 3,500 campaign finance reports submitted to Federal and State 
governments), and I conclude that neither major party is more responsible than 
the other for the undesirable conditions that prevail. 

It is the system. Last winter there was a great noise when it was announced 
that an attorney for an oil company had offered a campaign contribution to a 
Senator. It is standard operating procedure for officials of business (and other) 
organizations to make contributions to candidates, parties, and campaign com- 
mittees. As 1 illustration, one-third of the directors of the Nation’s 100 largest 
corporations made officially recorded campaign gifts in 1952 of $500 or more. 
In Senator Case’s episode, $2,500 was the sum, the gas bill was pending, and 
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the President vetoed the bill. In 1952, officials of the 22 largest oil companies 
(and their wives) made similar identifiable campaign gifts totaling $307,705 in 
amounts of $500 or more—spread among 14 senatorial candidates, 6 House can- 
didates, party committees in 13 States and sundry other local and national cam- 
paign groups. The tidelands oil question was at issue in the campaign, and 
although about 97 percent of these contributions were on behalf of Republican 
candidates and the 2 presidential candidates differed on this question. Neither 
Democrats or Republicans suggested the President should veto this bill because 
“acceptable standards of propri ty” had been violated, the reason given for the 
later disapproval of the gas bill. I would argue that neither those who give 
nor those who take the vast majority of American campaign gifts are guilty of 
poaenes impropreity—they are given a system to work in that offers them no 
choice. 

If the system is bad, what is bad about it and what can be done about it? 
The problem has four parts. 

First, some candidates and parties invariably have more funds than their 
opponents (though money is only one of many factors influencing the outcome 
of elections). A comparison of the direct expenditures of the national cam- 
paign committees active in 1952 shows that Democratic groups spent about 45 
percent and Republican groups about 55 percent of what was spent. 

Second, some large contributors and solicitors (though not all) can demand 
favoritism in return for their funds. To the victor belong the campaign funds. 
After each election new contributions flood in to the winning party—those get- 
ting on the bandwagon may not be motivated by enthusiasm alone. In 1948, 
the 3 top regular campaign committees of the Democratic Party received 272 
gifts of $500 or more after the election (as compared with 426 before) and the 
corresponding Republican committees got only 29 (they had 1,115 before the 
election). In 1952, the tables were reversed, and these Republican committees 
were given 287 such donations after the victory (1,152 before) and the Democrats 
only 35 (970 before). 

Third, we try to do the impossible with our statutes. We try to regulate 
the process far more than any other important nation, with the result that these 
particular laws cannot be enforced and we create disrespect for law generally. 

Finally, these conditions have brought about the fourth part of the problem— 
an attitude of apathy and distrust in our politics that is as serious as the situation 
that gives rise to it. 

Can anything be done? The answer is “Yes.” The situation is far from hope- 
less. It may, in fact, be getting easier to handle. In 1952 the cash laid out for 
nomination and election campaigns at all levels was probably about $140 million. 
The increase over 1940 seems. to have been no greater than 60 percent. During 
that 12-year period the cost-of-living index rose 90 percent and the national 
income 240 percent, which means that the Nation’s ability to pay campaign 
costs increased during the period. To tackle the problem effectively, Americans 
must abandon the negative posture of prohibitions and limitations that has char- 
acterized past legislation. New approaches are needed. These can be put in 
brief compass as six principles to guide future action. 

1. Campaign expenditures must be recognized as vital to the proper func- 
tioning of our democratic way of choosing public officials. The expenditures 
are inherently neither good nor bad, neitber high nor low. They are simply 
necessary. And in the United States they can easily be met. 

2. Since campaign costs are essential to the operation of our Government, 
they should be given every form of Government support that is feasible. This 
approach calls for piecemeal action wherever the practical conditions of politics 
afford an opportunity for Federal or State legislatures to act on the principle 
that the costs of campaigning are properly a public responsibility. The lead 
may best be taken in the States, as several experiments in Minnesota demonstrate. 

(a) Limited campaign expenses by candidates and limited expenses by party 
officials should be made deductible for income-tax purposes, like a business 
expense, as was done in Minnesota in 1955. 

(b) Limited tax deductions for political gifts should be authorized, as Minne- 
sota did in 1955. Such deductions, of alternatively tax credits, accompanied 
by maximum limit on an individual’s total contributions enforced through a 
special gift tax—would not only shift some of the financial burden to Govern- 
ment but would also improve the ease of raising funds. 

(c) Congress should guarantee minimum time, or equal time over the air 
waves—radio and television—to contestants either at public or at greatly re- 
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duced expense. Federal control via its licensing and regulatory power makes 
this possible. 

(d) Some States now offer space in various types of publicly printed cam- 
paign pamphlets that give contestants a chance to reach the electorate with a 
guaranteed minimum appeal. It has long been advocated that the franking 
privilege be extended to all candidates for congressional office and others too. 

Any other governmental measures that would give contestants equitable access 
to the electorate would be desirable. 

3. Other forms of public subsidy should be provided too, by means of neutral 
campaign funds raised from public donations. These funds, which could be 
developed at any political level tu aid opposing candidates with equal allotments 
of money, should enjoy all the tax privileges of charitable organizations and 
the right to receive corporate gifts. They are likely to be viewed with caution 
by better supplied contestants, as proved true of proposals for bipartisan solici- 
tation, one being in Minnesota. But such funds are adaptable to many situa- 
tions and their usefulness needs to be tested under favorable statutory conditions. 

4. Simplified reports of receipts and expenses in nomination and election cam- 
paigns should be called for from ali political groups—by law where possible 
and by request where not. Responsibility for handling campaign funds should 
be focused in legally accountable agents. Only minimum uniform information 
need be sought or should be accepted. The reports should be framed to fit the 
bookkeeping capabilities of campaign organizations and the purposes to be 
served by the reports. Two purposes are important: to induce responsibility 
in the handling of campaign finances through the potential publicity to be given 
the reports, and to provide information for continuous legislative study of this 
supremely difficult public problem. An essential requisite of an effective re- 
porting system is adequate personnel equipped with the time, money, and author- 
ity to scrutinize and analyze the reports submitted. 

5. Special law enforcement units especially insulated from partisan pressures 
should be created to enforce all regulations adopted. 

6. Finally, steady efforts should be made to improve public understanding of 
campaign finance and our efforts to control it. Only thus can the cynicism 
that now scars our politics be dissipated and the constructive purpose of cam- 
paign expenditures be recognized. 

Americans must realize that they have been inordinately ambitious in their 
efforts to regulate money in elections. No other nation, save perhaps Japan 
under American influence, has attempted so much, and especially not Great 
Britain which is sometimes naively thought of as having mastered the matter. 
Our failure is a failure to reach goals others do not attempt. 

The most immediate action of all can be taken by plain citizens who recognize 
the constructive ends to be served by supporting the candidates of their choice 
with dollars as well as with votes. 

So much for the general attitude in which the subject as a whole ought to be 
approached. 

The two special aspects of campaign finance about which much additional 
information is needed for adequate legislative control are these: We need 
to know the ways money finds its way from the treasuries of corporations, labor 
organizations, and other groups into the stream of campaign finance. There 
are many devices that appear either to be legal or at least to be unavoidable and 
it strikes me that the Congress has not been adequately informed about them. 
Secondly, more information is needed about the ways parties and candidates 
raise their funds—the procedures and organization employed in canvassing a 
community for large and small gifts. It is possible that parties have not been 
taking advantage of the socially healthy opportunities open to them in fund 
raising. I think that both parties, but especially the Democratic Party, could 
raise more money more easily if the approach were different. To the extent 
that this is possible one aspect of the problem would be eased. 

As to what the subcommittee does during the next few weeks, I have already 
made some suggestions to your special counsel, Mr. Moore. If the goal is to 
inform the public during the course of the campaign, I would urge that you 
undertake only what it is administratively feasible to accomplish. (1) Ask 
only for simplified reports that dovetail with those required to be submitted 
to the Clerk of the House; (2) ask only national campaign groups, and per- 
haps State campaign groups, to submit along with those of senatorial candidates 
and groups if desired, but be aware that the problems of overlap with regular 
State committees are considerable in the case of senatorial campaign expendi- 
tures; (3) try to put out no more than two interim reports prior to the election; 
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(4) in these reports segregate carefully between amounts listed as direct ex- 
penditures and those listed as transfers out to the other committees. 

Senator Gore. The next witness is Mr. Paul Butler whose identifica- 
tion is somewhat known. 

Mr. Butler, will you solemnly swear that the evidence presented to 
this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Butter. I do. 

Senator Gore. The committee will be pleased to hear your prelim- 
inary statement, Mr. Butler. 


TESTIMONY OF PAUL BUTLER, CHAIRMAN, DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Mr. Butter. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I may 
say that it is a privilege to appear before your subcommittee this 
morning because in this hearing you are dealing with one of the most 
basic processes in our democracy. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Butler, would you for the record identify your- 
self and your official position ? 

Mr. Butter. I should have done that in the first instance; I apdl- 
ogize. 

My name is Paul M. Butler. I am chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, and as I was saying, I consider it a privilege to 
appear before your subcommittee because in this hearing you are 
dealing with one of the most basic processes in our democracy, the 
conduct of elections. 

As chairman of the Democratic National Committee, I want to 
assure you that the Democratic Party supports any efforts realistically 
made to regulate campaign contributions and expenditures in the 
public interest. 

The Democratic Party believes that campaign expenditures should 
be limited so as to make impossible the control of elections merely 
through expenditures of money. 

And we would like to make sure that the popular base of campaign 
contributions is broad enough so that a party is not obligated to any 
person or group because that person or group has financed its election 
to office. 

In the coming national campaign, the Democratic Party will not be 
able to spend as much money as the Republican Party. We have not 
been and will not be able to raise as much. 

The official figures filed with the Clerk of the House for the first 
quarter of 1956, for example, show that the Republicans received 
$2,634,000 in the first 3 months while the Democrats received only 
$269,000. This represented an advantage for the Republican Party 
of 10 to 1. 

It has been reported in the press that the Republican Party plans 
to spend $50 million throughout the country in the coming campaign. 
If so, it will be the largest expenditure ever made in a political cam- 
paign, and many times what the Democratic Party will have available. 

I believe that analysis would show that the bulk of the money for 
the Republican campaign has been coming from representatives of one 
interest group: large corporations. Corporations themselves, of 
course, cannot lawfully ais political contributions. 
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The prohibition, however, is often circumvented, and I may say 
parenthetically that I think this is one of the problems facing this 
committee, to find out where these unreported contributions of either 
money or personnel are coming from in our political system today. 

In the hearings before this very subcommittee in April of 1955, at- 
tention was called to numerous methods in which this has been done. 
These include— 


Bonuses or additional salary paid to officers, who then make 
the contribution from their personal funds; 

Officers and employees of corporations being given time off to 
work in elections; corporations making political studies available 
to one political party; 

Corporations publishing tax-deductible “institutional adver- 
tising,” as it is called, which supports one party’s position on 
current issues, without mentioning the political party or its can- 
didates. 


In recent campaigns, including the current one, corporate execu- 
tives have also solicited Republican campaign funds from employees 
and other persons dependent upon the corporation for their livelihood. 

On May 22 of this year, the vice president of a large New York 
advertising agency solicited funds by mail from over 100 employees 
of his agency, on the basis of, and this is what he said in his letter, 
and I quote: “What it might mean to you personally if Eisenhower 
were not reelected.” 

On May 12 of this year, Henry Ford IT admitted to the Senate Sub- 
committee on Automobile Marketing Practices that his personal as- 
sistant had solicited contributions of $1,000 to the Republican cam- 
paign of 1952 from Ford dealers in Chicago. 

Testifying before the same committee, Harlow Curtice, the presi- 
dent of General Motors, admitted that his vice president in charge 
of sales had similarly solicited General Motors dealers. 

I must admit that if I were an auto dealer, even though I am a con- 
firmed Democrat, I would find it very difficult to refuse such a request 
from a representative of a company which had complete control over 
the renewal of my dealership franchise. 

With Republican campaigns financed in large measure by corpora- 
tion-encouraged contributions, there has been a marked reciprocal 
tendency for the Republican Party to govern in the interest of the 
contributors. 

The former Secretary of the Interior, Mr. McKay, for example, 
admitted that the current administration is, and I quote— 
here in the saddle as an administration representing business and industry. 


New campaign contributions are openly solicited on this basis. 
The finance chairman of the Republican State Central Committee of 
Georgia, in a letter to businessmen in his State, recently told them 
that— 

Your financial part in the reelection of President Eisenhower is one of the most 
important business investments you can make in 1956. 

I do not mean to imply that all campaign contributions are being 
solicited on such an unwholesome basis. But instances like these, 
coupled with the increasing costs of conducting campaigns, pose the 
danger that both parties will be forced to depend upon people who 
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consider political contributions as an investment, and who are in- 
terested only in getting their money back, with considerable interest, 
one way or another. 

Those of us concerned with the conduct of political campaigns face 
an increasingly difficult problem. In order to get our case to the 
people, and avoid a one-sided presentation of the issues, we must 
purchase time and space in the various media which reach the 
electorate. 

But the modern media cost much more than the old. You may 

have read about the cost of living hitting an all-time high last week. 
Well, from the bills and estimates that come across my desk, I can 
assure you that the cost of campaigning has also reached an all-time 
yeak, 
Under these circumstances, the only democratic way to finance 
adequately a modern campaign is to do everything possible to en- 
courage large numbers of small contributions from citizens. We have 
in the past supported numerous efforts to do this: 

1. We have supported the plan of Phillip L. Graham, publisher 
of the Washington Post and Kimes Herald, to use public-service ad- 
vertising to encourage Americans to contribute to the party of their 
choice. I am sure that, if a proper campaign of public information 
enlightened citizens as to the importance of their contributions, more 
than enough money would be forthcoming. 

2. We have supported the bills introduced in the last session of 
Congress to encourage political contributions by taxpayers by allow- 
ing them to deduct contributions of up to $100 to political parties or 
‘candidates or, in the alternative, to allow an outright tax credit for 
political donations of up to $10. 

3. We have advocated legislation requiring that reasonable and 
equal amounts of radio and television time be provided without charge 
to each party in a presidential election, as a public service. The cost 
of television time, especially, being as high as it is, such a measure 
would greatly reduce the dependence of political parties upon special- 
interest contributors. Whatever burdens this imposes upon the net- 
works and stations should be accepted by them as a public duty, in 
return for the public license they receive. 

I am sorry that the Republican National Committee has not seen fit 
to give similar support to some or any of these proposals. I am sorry 
they chose not to accept the offers made by television networks for 
free time for the presidential candidates of the two parties, or their 
representatives, to debate the issues of the campaign before the 
American people. 

I am sorry that the Republican National Committee backed out of 
the Advertising Council’s plan to encourage contributions, just when 
agreement on the plan had been reached. 

I wish I could believe that Republican opposition to these proposals 
did not spring from the fact that, since they are able to raise sufficient 
funds for their campaign from large contributors, they now reject the 
new proposals for reform of the contribution system. 

If the Republican Party wants to free politics from financial de- 
pendence upon special-interest groups, if the Republican Party wants 
to assure that each party has equal access to the eyes and the ears and 
the minds of the American people, then I invite the Republican Party 
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to join the Republican Party in renewed support of these proposals, 
in the public interest. 


Senator MansFieLD. You mean you invite it to join the Democratic 
Party ? 

Mr. Butter. Yes. I should have underscored the “ic”—to join the 
Democratic Party in renewed support of these proposals, in the public 
interest. 

We recommend the consideration by this committee of legislation 
now pending in the Congress which would have effectuated these ideas 
in financing and conducting political campaigns. 

Senator Picom Mr. Butler, there is one question, specific question, 
that I asked you in my letter to you of August 31, which remains 
unanswered. 

The committee appreciates your cooperation, your proffer of further 
cooperation, and we appreciate your appearance and this expression 


of your views. 


It would like, however, an answer to this specific question. In my 
letter to you of August 31, I said, “We would like to know, therefore, 
the exact amount of funds which the Democratic National Committee 
has on hand,” or had on hand, I should have said—well, this letter 
was written on August 31, so I said, “has on hand as of September ee 

I now ask you the exact amount of funds which the Democratic 
National Committee had on hand as of September 1? 

Mr. Butier. As of the close of our books on August 31, 1956, which 
was the balance, of course, on which we opened the ee of Septem- 
ber, on the morning of September 1, our erga was $35,655.54. 

Senator Gore. The committee expects to keep a commas inventory 
of the financial resources of all political committees during the course 
of the campaign, and following. It therefore appreciates your offer 
of cooperation and hopes it will be agreeable with you, as chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, to have its agents become—visit 
your offices and become acquainted with your system of bookkeeping 
and organization. 

Mr. Butuer. Well, I may say, Senator Gore, and members of the 
committee, that it is our desire to cooperate to the fullest possible 
extent, but political accounting is quite difficult in its present form, 
and I certainly don’t want to indicate by anything that I say here 
today that we do not desire to make our books and records available 
to this committee at any time. 

However, I would like to point out that at the present time, under 
the existing election laws, we are required to make four formal re- 
ports every noncampaign year. 

We make one as of March 10 for the period ending February 28. 
Weare allowed under the present law 10 1 of clearance; it is a very 


difficult situation to get a report ready, particularly in a presidential 


year, within 10 days after the close of the period for which it reports. 

Then as of June 10 we report for the period ending May 31, and 
on September 10 for the period ending August 31. Then within a 
period of 10 to 15 days before the general election in a presidential 


year, on a date selected by our own committee, within the 10- to 15-day 


period we are required to give another up-to-date report. And then 
precisely 5 days before the election we have to give another report 
and then on January 1 of the following year we are required to 
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give a report including all contributions and disbursements as of 
December 31, the day before. 

Senator Gore. The chairman of this subcommittee is familiar with 
the reports required by law. The committee, however, wishes to make 
regular reports to the American people, not just to the Clerk of the 
House. 

It is the hope of the chairman of the subcommittee that it will be 
possible for this committee to give weekly reports, if possible, on the 
financial standing of all political committees throughout the course 
of this campaign. 

It is the hope of the chairman of the committee that the work of 
this subcommittee will have a salutary effect upon the conduct of the 
election, and that one of the results will be an enlightened and per- 
haps aroused public opinion. 

It is the hope of the chairman that an enlightened and aroused pub- 
lic opinion will support, vigorously support, the necessary remedial 
legislation. 

You heard a portion of the testimony of Professor Heard in which 
he made the point that the practices, the political practices, of today 
are the results of the system. It is the hope of this committee, the 
chairman of this committee, that we can bring about some remedy of 
the system. 

In consequence, the chairman hopes that it would have the coopera- 
tion of all political committees in furthering not just the reports re- 
quired by the statute, but that records of political committees would 
be available for examination with respect to the contributions re- 
ceived and expenditures made at regular intervals during the course 
of the campaign. 

Mr. Butter. Do I understand that it is the hope of this committee 
that their own staff members will be given access to our records or 
that we are going to be asked to prepare formal reports to submit to 
this committee either weekly or biweekly ? 

Senator Gore. Well, it was the hope of the chairman of the commit- 
tee that there would be no difference between the records and the 
reports and I presume there will not be differences; but that in 
order for the staff to be fully and accurately informed and acquainted 
with accounting procedures, that the representatives of the com- 
mittee would have access to, certainly, the summary records of the 
various political committees. 

Mr. Butter. Of course, we would have no objection. The point I am 
trying to make is that if we are required in addition to our bookkeeping 
under the supervision of professional accountants who are hired and 
come right into our office and supervise the conduct of our bookkeep- 
ing, and making of all record, if we were required to prepare an addi- 
tional report and make analyses and various things for this committee, 
it might well become a burden which would be very difficult not only 
for our committee but for every political committee during the period 
of time when the staff is burdened and loaded with the necessity of 
opening envelopes, we hope, and taking out checks and putting them 
through the accounting procedures and the banking procedures that 
are required. 

We depend, I think that we will have—whatever amount of funds 
we have for this campaign—we will have many more times contribu- 
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tors than the Republican Party will have in the Republican National 
Committee, and, therefore, we handle a great many thousands of 
small contributions, and it is a chore. 

But I want to assure you that we will do our best to comply with 
any request that is made by this committee. 

Senator Gore. The Chair appreciates that and wishes to say to 
you that he, and he feels confident all members of the committee, are 
cognizant of the tremendous responsibility which you and Mr. Hall 
and the leaders of the other political committees bear. 

It wishes to pursue its study, wishes to conduct its work, in a way 
to minimize interference with your operations, minimize the addi- 
tional burden which it would place upon you. It also expects to offer 
its cooperation in that regard. 

Despite those desires and intents, this committee has specific re- 
sponsibility which it has determined to pursue. It expects and ap- 
sreciates your offer of cooperation from the committee which you 
Sead, 

Now, there are other questions which I would like very much to pur- 
sue with you, but I must desist now and afford my colleagues an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions. 

Senator Mansfield. 

Senator Mansrievp. Mr. Butler, when you said that you expected 
the Democratic National Committee would receive many more con- 
tributions than the Republican National Committee, you meant small 
contributors ¢ 

Mr. Butirr. Yes, certainly only in number and not in volume or 
the aggregate. 

Senator Mansrrexp. Could you tell the committee how much 
costs to pay for a half hour nationwide TV broadcast ? 

Mr. Butter. Well, that would depend upon whether or not you have 
one network or more than one network. I would say that the average 
cost for the average size TV network that you would preempt from 
an advertiser who had already gotten his number of stations together 
for his particular program would be approximately $60,000 to $70,000 
for one-half hour. 

Senator Mansrieip. That is one network ? 

Mr. Butter. One network. 

Senator Mansrrecp. And suppose you got them all, what would 
the cost then be, approximately ¢ 

Mr. Burter. I would say it would be approximately $200,000 to 
$220,000 for one-half hour for the 3 major television networks. 

Senator Mansrietp. And if you included the Du Mont networks 
into that it would be what ? 

Mr. Burtrer. I can’t tell you that, Senator. I have no idea as to 
what number of stations the Du Mont network has available. I am 
inclined to think, if I am not mistaken, that the Du Mont network 
has broken up, and that the Du Mont people have just a small number 
of stations which either are owned or controlled by the Du Mont net- 
work, 

I may be mistaken about that. I don’t want to put that in the 
record as being the exact status of Du Mont. 

Senator Mansrietp. In other words, Mr. Butler, just to bring home 
to the American people the cost of a political campaign when you pay 
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for it, as the Democrats and Republicans have to, it costs In excess 
of $200,000 for a half hour on TV over the 3 major networks? 

Mr. Butter. That is right. 

Senator MansrreLp. What would it cost for a half hour on radio 
over the three major networks ¢ 

Mr. Butter. I would guess that the additional cost would be roughly 
$22,000 to $25,000 for the additional half hour for all 3 radio net- 
works. 

Senator Mansrrexp. I see. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gore. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Butler, the figure you quoted as to a balance on 
September 1, that was your books? 

Mr. Butter. That is right. That is the Democratic National Com- 
mittee’s books. 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Do all political parties have the same system of bookkeeping ? 

Mr. Burter. Well, I don’t know. I think we have the finest po- 
litical bookkeeper in the country. She has been with the committee 
for 28 years. She is here this morning and can answer any detailed 
questions. I would imagine that the systems are quite similar. 

I know that various examiners have said that our books have been 
in excellent condition and we intend to keep them that way. 

Senator Curtis. I am not questioning the mathematical accuracy of 
your adding-machine slips, but the point is that your books may or 
may not show liabilities, include liabilities, for instance, isn’t that 
correct ? 

Mr. Butter. Well, I think that our books would show accrued lia- 
bilities. As a matter of fact, as of September 1 when we had this 
balance, our unpaid bills were approximately $49,000. I can give 
you the exact amount as we had them reflected on our books as of 
that date. 

So that on a net basis we had a deficit of approximately $13,000, 
between $13,000 and $14,000 on the morning of September 1. 

Senator Curtis. Well, this is the first political campaign in 18 
years that I have not been a candidate, and I would say if anyone 
asked me for the balance in my campaign fund at any particular 
date in a campaign it probably wouldn’t mean anything, because the 
bills are rolling in on printing, contracted radio time, and what not, 
as well as perhaps some contributions in the mail I do not even know 
about. 

The point I am making is, and I am sure you will agree with me, 
that an isolated figure at a given time doesn’t mean anything, does it ? 

Mr. Butter. I wouldn’t say that. If that were to be accepted as 
being true at any given time, Senator, then I think it would be a waste 
of time for the committee to pursue the procedure it has in mind. 

I think under ordinary accounting methods large corporations, say, 
like General Motors, can give you their bank balance, their inven- 
tories, their goods in process at any given time and their liabilities, too, 
and their net worth. 

Senator Curtis. I never saw a campaign run that way. 

Mr. Butter. Yes, but national committees have a financing and 
ae system that is much different, I think, from individual 
candidates. 
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Senator Curtis. Now, Mr. Butler, as a firm believer in a two-party 
system, I admire and respect you as Democratic National Chairman. 
I think you are a good one. 

Mr. Burier. Thank you. 

Senator Curtis. I must confess that you haven’t particularly helped 
this committee in its nonpartisan, unbiased pursuit of what is wrong 
with our election by using this forum and all these splendid ge ntle- 
men from the press, by taking advantage of this opportunity to c charge 
without any details, that large interest groups, particularly corpora 
tions, were financing the Republican Party. 

You have a right to charge that. I would just rather you would use 
your own forum. 

Now in reference to this letter that you say that the Republican 
State committee of Georgia presented to the businessmen of the 
State, this quotation : 

Your financial part in the reelection of President Eisenhower is one of the 
most important business investments you can make in 1956- 
the Republicans believe that. 

Do you believe that from the standpoint of a small-business man 
or a laborer or large business that its to their economic advantage for 
the Democrats to win ¢ 

Mr. Butter. Yes, I certainly do. But I don’t believe that the Dem 
ocratic Party is content to make its appeal to one particular special 
interest group in our country. 

Senator Curtis. But you have not listed all the appeals the Repub 
licans make. Now, do you have any evidence that the committee in 
Georgia were coercing anybody that had business transactions with 
the Government or doing anything else wrong? 

Mr. Butier. No, but I have the letter. 1 have a photostatic copy 
of the letter, in front of me, Senator Curtis. It is dated June 18, 1956, 
signed by Robert R. Snodgrass, finance chairman of the Republican 
State Central Committee of Georgia, and I would just like to read 
this into the record for the sake of seeing how the Republican Party 
is concentrating on its appeal to the special-interest groups that this 
administration, in our opinion, and I think—— 

Senator Curtis. How long is it ? 

Mr. Butter. Oh, it’s 3 or 4 paragraphs. It is that long. It is just 
lpage. Here itis: 

How much has a Republican administration under President Eisenhower 
been worth to you? 

Since he took office common-stock values have risen over $100 billion; net 
disposable income of our people, your customers, has increased more than $33 
billion, dividends have increased— 

Senator Curtis. Just a minute. That net disposable income of the 
customers, why that is the rank and file of the people, the working 
people. 

Mr. Butter. This is his contention, yes. 

Senator Curtis. Yes, but it is one that you quote as his contention, 
too. 

Mr. Butter. Thatisright. It definitely is not true. 

Senator Curtis. No. I don’t agree with that. [Laughter.] The 
point is just a moment ago you stated that you believe that a Demo- 
cratic victory would be to the advantage of the economy of the coun- 
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try and our people, and certainly you should grant to the Republicans 
the right to maintain that same contention. 

Mr. Butter. That is right. 

But without beaming all of their appeals to the special-interest 
groups. 

Senator Curtis. I don’t think they have. 

Mr. Burter. In other words, we are concerned in human values. 

What has this meant to the average citizen. What does our Gov- 
ernment mean 

Senator Curtis. I will ask you something else. 

Senator Mansrievp. Mr. Chairman, I ask that that letter be made 
part of the record. 

Senator Curtis. Put the whole letter in the record. 

( The letter dated June 18, 1956, is as follows :) 

REPUBLICAN STATE CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF GEORGIA, 
Atlanta, Ga., June 18, 1956. 





{r. T. J. CLODFELLER, 
W. C. Caye & Co., 
3340 Woodie Drive NE., Atlanta, Ga. 

DrEAR Mr. CLODFELTER: How much has a Republican administration under 
President Eisenhower been worth to you? 

Since he took office common-stock values have risen over $100 billion; net 
disposable income of our people, your customers, has increased more than $33 
billion; dividends have increased 35 percent; dividend credits on income taxes 
have saved taxpayers over $300 million annually; and many other benefits of a 
return to free enterprise have brought America to a prosperity peak never 
before known. 

President Eisenhower has agreed to run again, insuring that these policies will 
be continued if he is elected. “If he is elected”—that phrase is all important. 

No election is ever “in the bag.” The President is well enough to discharge 
the duties of his office, but he should not be called upon to wage intensive cam- 
paigns when reasonable amounts of radio, television, and other publicity will 
do the job. That means money, substantial amounts. 

Georgia’s total quota for national party use is $60,000. We need another 
$60,000 for work in Georgia which will be another step toward firmly establish- 
ing a second party in our State. Even ardent Democrats agree the two-party 
system will be to the best interests of all. 

We need contributions from all businessmen. Your financial part in the 
reelection of President Eisenhower is one of the most important business invest- 
ments you can make in 1956. One hundred and twenty thousand dollars is not 
a small sum, yet it is only a drop in the bucket to what he has meant to you 
and your business. 

We need a number of $1,000 gifts, many $500, $250, and $100 checks. We 
are counting on one from you. Please make your check payable to Robert R. 
Snodgrass and send it to me in the enclosed stamped envelope today so the 
national committee can do intelligent campaign planning. Remember, corpora- 
tions cannot contribute legally to political campaigns, so please send personal, 
partnership, or individually owned business checks. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT R. SNODGRASS, 
Finance Chairman. 


Senator Curtis. You state that on May 22 the vice president of a 
large advertising firm solicited by mail, contributions from a hundred 
employees of his: agency. 

Do you have any evidence that they would have lost their jobs if 
they didn’t make that ¢ oe ibution ¢ 

Mr. Burier. Well, I don’t know what these words mean, but I 
quoted directly from his letter, which I think is quite significant when 
he said—I just have the end of the quote: 


“What it might mean to you personally if Eisenhower were not reelected.” 
W hat does that mean ? 
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Senator Curtis. I think it is right. It would mean a lot to me 
personally if he was not elected. ' 

Mr. Burtier. Does it mean the head of the advertising agency 1s 
going to terminate their jobs or maybe if the Democrats are elected 
they were going to the dogs and wouldn’t have a job‘ 

Senator, may I say one thing: You criticize me for coming in and 
speaking along these lines and raising a question about the contribu 
tions of special-interest groups to the Republican Party. 

I noted a press release yesterday in which you, preliminary to the 
meeting of this committee, attacked the organized-labor forces of our 
country, as Senator Barry Goldwater has done on occasion, and | 
don’t think it is any worse for me to state the position which we 
believe obtains in this country today, with reference to the financing 
of your political party, any more than it is for you to say what you 
said in the paper yesterday. 

Senator Curtis. Now, Mr. Butler, now just a minute. You cannot 
cite any place where I have attacked the organized-labor forces of the 
country. I have defended them. I have had witnesses come to Wash- 
ington and state that they were Republicans, but that they worked 
in a plant where it was a closed shop and they had to pay their dues 
or lose their job, and their union, in turn, took their money and gave 
it to political action committees and educational committees who, in 
turn, gave it tothe Democrats. 

And those people have been compelled against their will to make 
these contributions or lose their jobs. 

In one situation, a Republican candidate for county clerk had his 
own union dues spent to support his opponent. 

Now, instead of hurling charges at Republicans, you could have 
been helpful to this committee by giving us some of the information 
that you can get and the Republicans can’t. For instance, I have a 
summary here of reports relating to your candidate for Vice President, 
Estes Kefauver, in his 1954 campaign. 

July 1 or July 21, I don’t know which it is, American Federation 
of Labor, National Labor's League for Political Education, contributed 
to the Kefauver campaign $5,000. The Machinists Nonpartisan 
Political League on October 5, 1954, Estes Kefauver, $500. 

On June 25, the National CIO Political Action Committee con 
tributed to the Citizens Committee for Kefauver, Smithfield, Tenn., 
$3,000. 

On the 30th of June 1954 the Citizens Committee for Kefauver, 
Nashville, Tenn., received a contribution for $2,000 from the CIO 
Political Action Committee. 

On the 18th of June, the same year, the United Auto Workers CIO 
Political Action Committee gave to the Citizens for Kefauver, James 
Jennings, chairman, Memphis, Tenn., $5,000. 

On July 20, Railway’s Labor Political League, to the Kefauver 
campaign fund, $2,000. 

On the 4th of March, the Trainmen’s Political Education League 
gave Estes Kefauver $250, and July 14 a hundred dollars. 

The grand total that I have read is $17,850. 

If you want to be helpful to this committee, you can find out whether 
or not any of this money transmitted into a political campaign comes 
from union organization funds. If it did, it’s in violation of the law, 
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and also it is most unfair to the workers, 60 percent of whom do not 
believe in it. 

Mr. Butter. Well, Senator Curtis, I think that there is no question, 
apparently, in your remarks addressed to me, but I think that I would 
like to answer them by saying just two things: 

No. 1: I believe that the contributions of organized labor are not 
uite in the same classification as those that were made to Vice Presi- 
ent Nixon’s fund, subsidy fund, of 1952, as revealed during the cam- 

paign then, when real estate men gave 36 percent of the fund and 
manufacturing and distribution interests gave 19 percent of the fund, 
and oil interests gave another 19 percent of the fund, and these were 
not contributions in a political campaign. 

These were maintenance funds or a subsidy fund for the expenses of 
the then Senator from California and now the Vice President. 

Senator Curtis. I don’t care to go back on that one. 

Mr. Butter. You just want to go back to 1954. 

Senator Curtis. That was so well aired before the American people, 
and they passed on it. 

Mr. Butter. Yes, and the American people were sold a bill of 
goods, too, by that deal on television that night. 

Senator Curtis. They still believe it. I say rather than use this 
forum to hurl charges, that you can help this committee by reporting 
on the information that you, and you alone, can get. 

Mr. Butter. Senator Curtis, you hurled a charge yesterday before 
this committee met. 

Senator Curtis. And I have information on it. 

Mr. Butier. Senator Goldwater made the same charges before the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, and I documented the complete 
charge and sent it to him, and I have heard nothing more about the 
charges from Senator Goldwater. 

Senator Curtis. I think I read a copy of his reply to you. 

Now, another thing 

Senator Mansrretp. Mr. Chairman, before 

Senator Gore. Would you yield? 

Senator MansrFievp. I think the record ought to show in response 
to the questions raised by Senator Curtis, that the material from 
which he read was undoubtedly made a matter of public record; is 
that correct ? 

Senator Curtis. Yes. This is on the basis of the reports filed. But 
the reports do not show the origin of the money. They do to a certain 
extent. 

Senator Mansrrerp. It seems to me I happened to hear Mr. Walter 
Reuther on a national TV show a Sunday or so ago in which this 
question was raised. He pointed out they have 16 million members 
of the AFL and CIO. 

He was asked how many would contribute. He said he was not 
sure but he hoped a quarter of them would, that is 4 million out of 16 
million. 

That would seem to me, as far as the entire membership of the 
AFL-CIO is concerned, they are not being forced to contribute, but 
what they do is make voluntary contributions to the labor political 
arm. 
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Senator Gore. The chairman would like to state that, insofar as 
he is in power to direct the course of this hearing, it will inquire as 
to source, size, and, insofar as we can, identification of the purpose 
of campaign contributions. 

The chairman has already directed letters to Mr. Kroll, of the Labor 
League for Political Education, and expects to invite and request the 
appearance of other heads of political committees identified with or- 
ganized labor, as well as other industry or affiliated or nonaffiliated 
committees. 

So.this question will be pursued, with, perhaps, people who perhaps 
will have more specific information than does the present witness on 
this particular point. 

Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. I will be brief, but I merely want to recite I have, 
for instance, figures taken from the 1953 report of the National C1O- 
PAC as to where they got their money. 

It does not recite individuals giving 50 cents or a dollar. Let me 
read you some of it. [Reading:] 

United Auto Workers of America, $25,000. 

Communication Workers of America, $35,000. 

United Steelworkers of America, $16,237. 

International Union Electrical Workers, CIO, $4,226. 

And the like. 

Now, if that came from their treasury, it is in violation of the law. 

Mr. Butler, I want to ask you 

Mr. Butier. Why hasn’t this administration then prosecuted those 
unions for the violation of the law? 

Senator Curtis. Well, I think they filed a suit or two. 

Mr. Butter. The only one they filed was in Michigan, and it was 
thrown out by the Federal district court. 

Senator Curtis. Well, maybe we need better men down there. 

Now, you have listed the legislative program that you say you 
Democrats support for correcting these laws. Why didn’t you act? 

Mr. Butter. The matter was under study by several different stud- 
ies and groups, Senator. If you were so much interested in it why 
‘didn’t you cause it to be brought out? 

Senator Curtis. I did. I had amendments prepared ready to offer. 

Mr. Butter. Well, I didn’t hear you fighting about getting any 
legislation out from the committee; I didn’t see anything in the press. 

Senator Curtis. Yes; this committee reported out a bill. 

Mr. Burier. I haven’t heard from you about these things until 
yesterday. 

Senator Curtis. Well, I am not well known to the Democratic na- 
tional chairman. 

Senator Gorr. Will you yield? 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Senator Mansrretp. I don’t believe he is through. 

Senator Curtis. Were you present at the Wayne Morse recognition 
dinner held in Washington, D. C., on Thursday, July 26, 1956 ? 

Mr. Burter. No; I was not. 

Senator Curtis. They raised about $16,000, didn’t they; do you 
know ¢ 

Mr. Butter. I have no knowledge or information at all about that. 
I was at the appreciation dinner for Senator Walter George. 
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Senator Curtis. Oh, yes. I knowabout that. He is retiring from 
Congress and that has nothing to do with political campaign 
contributions. 

Do you know of any Oregonians that were at this Wayne Morse 
dinner ¢ 

Senator Gorr. The chairman has testified he has no information on 
that. 

Mr. Burter. I don’t know any people from the Texas oil interests, 
either, who were there. 

Senator Curtis. I won’t take any further time on it, but the point 
is that if we are going to permit the holding of a dinner for an indi- 
vidual candidate as a guise for raising campaign funds that every 
purchaser of a ticket should make a report as a contribution or the 
candidates should make a report reporting the receipt of that money. 

Mr. Burier. The Democratic National Committee had nothing to 
do with the dinner, but I think that such dinner, such fund-raising 
dinners for individuals are much more wholesome than having cor- 
porations or organizations contributing large amounts. 

Senator Curris. All right. 

Now, what corporation has contributed to either political party that 
you know about ¢ 

Mr. Butter. Well, in various and divers ways. I think if this com- 
mittee would investigate they would find out. 

Senator Curtis. You make a charge. What corporations contrib- 
uted to either party that you know of # 

Mr. Burter. I have no specific information at this time and when 
we have more time away from trying to get enough funds to wage our 
campaign we may be able to provide some information for this 
committee. 

Senator Curtis. Do you have any knowledge that any corporation 
has contributed to either party ¢ 

Mr. Burier. No; but I have a very strong feeling that many prac- 
tices which have been described in some detail here and in my state- 
ment are being pursued now by many of the special interest groups in 
this country. 

Senator Curtis. That is all. 

Senator Gore. Senator Mansfield. 

Senator Mansrretp. Mr. Chairman, in response to questions raised 
by Senator Curtis as to why the chairman of the Democratic Nationa] 
Committee didn’t get through an election law which had been co- 
sponsored by 85 Senators, including myself, I wish to say that he has 
nothing to do with legislation up here. 

It is up to the Senate of the United States to pass legislation of that 
kind and it was up to the Democratic majority leader and the Republi- 
can minority leader to see to it that some legislation reforming the 
election law was passed and not up to the chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, nor up to the chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. 

That is all. 

Senator Gorr. Mr. Butler, you have informed the committee that as 
of September 1 the Democratic National Committee had on hand funds 
of some $35,000, but that you had liabilities in excess of that amount. 

Mr. Butter. That is right. 
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Senator Gore. How is it then that the Democratic National Com 
mittee has contracted for a combined TV network which you have 
testified costs in excess of $200,000, for one night this week ¢ 

Mr. Butter. Well, you do that, Senator, on the basis that you hope 
that your contributions will pick up with your disbursements, and I 
may say that you receive no credit from the networks. 

You either have to have your money on the line or your speakers 
don’t go on the air. 

Senator Gore. W ell, I did not in my letter to you of August 31 ask 
you to prepare and submit today an identification of all contributions 
received and expenditures made, but the letter did notify you that the 
committee would require such information. 

It will not require it today, but now wishes to further inform you 
that the committee will require this further information. 

Senator Curtis raised the question about political dinners. That is 
the third important question which the distinguished Senator has con- 
tributed to the discussion and study this morning. 

I have been impressed that some people were buying a great many 
plates to dinners at both Democratic and Republican dinners; in fact, 
I have heard reports that certain interests were buying a multiplicity 
of plates at both Democratic and Republican dinners. 

I expect to recommend to the committee, to make a recommendation 
to the committee in executive session, a course of procedure which will 
bring certain facts in that regard to light. 

Now, the committee will undertake in the course of this study to op- 
erate as nearly on schedule and with the maximum amount of decorum 
possible. 

The Chair observes that the distinguished chairman of the Republi- 
can National Committee has now entered the room. Obviously, we 
have not concluded our study and our examination of you, and the 
chairman is confident that there are many further contributions which 
you could make, with your valuable experience and ability. 

It, therefore, may be necessary—lI think will be necessary for you to 
return at a later date. The chairman will confer with you as he will 
confer with members, with the heads of other political committees, 
and undertake to accommodate the requirements of this committee in 
line with the heavy responsibility which you and they bear. 

With that assurance to you and with your early assurances of your 
fullest cooperation, the committee thanks you for your appearance 
this morning. 

Senator Mansrretp. Mr. Chairman, before he goes, getting back to 
another question raised about this Wayne Morse dinner in the District 
of Columbia, was there anything illegal about that dinner being held 
for Wayne Morse in the District of Columbia ? 

Mr. Burier. I know of no illegal aspects of any such dinner or 
of any 

Senator Mansrietp. There have been dinners held throughout the 
country for the President of the United States; isn’t that correct, 
and a great deal more money was received from those dinners than 

was this one particular dinner referred to this morning ? 

Mr. Butter. Well, it was reported in the press quite generally that 
the salute to Eisenhower dinners netted $5 million. T don’t know. 
Mr. Hall can tell more about that. 
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Senator Mansrie.p. Isn’t it safe to assume that the funds received 
from that dinner by Senator Wayne Morse will, of course, be reported 
by Senator Morse when he makes his statement to the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives ? 

Mr. Butter. I surely would think so. 

Senator Mansrievp. Isn’t it true that there were a number of 
dinners held by the Democratic Party since the 1952 election at which 
Mr. Stevenson was the featured speaker ? 

Mr. Butter. He was, that is right. 

Senator Mansrie.p. And isn’t it true that those dinners to a large 
extent helped to wipe out the deficit which the Democratic Party 
“enjoyed” at the end of the 1952 campaign ? 

Mr. Butter. Well, except for the word “enjoyed,” I would agree 
with you, Senator Mansfield. [ Laughter. | 

Senator Mansriep. I used that word in quotes. That is all. 

Mr. Butter. Senator Gore, may I inquire, now that I understand 
that Mr. Hall is in the room, whether some representatives of your 
committee, particularly from an accounting standpoint and back- 
ground, might suggest to all political committees a uniform manner 
of making these reports to you, so that we will not be doing it one 
way and the Republican Committee another way, and the Citizens for 
Eisenhower still a third way, and the Volunteers for Stevenson and 
Kefauver another way. 

If you could sort of outline the manner and the form in which 
you would like these reports, I think it would be much easier for the 
committee and it would be much easier for us to follow a way in 
advance that was laid out for us rather than to be told after we pre- 
pared something in detail that you didn’t like the form of it. 

Senator Gore. The chairman considers your inquiry to be a help- 
ful suggestion. I am not prepared at this moment to reply. I will 
take that matter up with the committee in executive session and we 
will advise you and the heads of the other political committees. 

The chairman has said earlier that he expects and appreciates the 
fullest cooperation of which you have assured the committee, and 
onpeas and will appreciate the same from the heads of all other 
political committees, Democratic, Republican, and Independent. 

If it is possible, and I think it is a valuable suggestion that you 
have made, that we require some uniform reporting, and the Chair 
appreciates your Spppceon. 

Do you have anything further to say ? 

Senator Curtis. Well, I do, but in view of the lateness of the 
schedule I think I will resume at a later time. 

Senator Gore. All right. 

The chairman thanks you very much, Mr. Butler. 

Mr. Butter. Thank you. 

Senator Gorr. Mr. Hall, will you come forward. 

Mr. Hall, will you raise your right hand. 

Do you swear that the evidence presented before this committee 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God ? 

Mr. Hatt. I do. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Hall, will you for the record identify yourself 
and your official position. 
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TESTIMONY OF LEONARD HALL, CHAIRMAN, REPUBLICAN 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Mr. Hatz. Well, I am Leonard W. Hall, chairman of the Republi- 
can National Committee, a position I have held since April 10, 1955, 

Senator Gore. You may proceed, Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Hani. Senator Gore, Senator Mansfield, Senator Curtis, the 
Republican National Committee is pleased to cooperate with your sub- 
committee’s study of political practices, contributions, and expendi- 
tures during the 1956 presidential and congressional campaigns. 

I appeared before the same subcommittee on April 12, 1955, and sub- 
mitted in detail my views as chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. We stand behind that statement. 

Before answering any of your questions I would like to make 
three points very briefly. 

1. Over the years the Republican Party has created fund-raising 
committees in all 48 States, the 4 Territories and possessions, and the 
District of Columbia. These 53 committees in turn have been or- 
ganized down into the city, county, and village level and it is through 
a systematic drive door to door in the communities of America that 
we have raised the money necessary to run the activities of the Re- 
publican Party. I am proud of the many thousands of people who 
work in this effort and they have responded splendidly this year. 

2. It is the policy of the Republican Party to constantly work at 
broadening the base of Sena support and we have been especially 
active and successful in this endeavor over the past few years. 

A door-to-door grassroots campaign by the women of the Repub- 
lican Party, for example, is one of the main fund-raising activities 
this year. It is currently underway and eventually will cover 40 
States involving some 250,000 contributors. 

Contributions from this drive range from under $1 upward. Re- 
turns from this drive as of September 4 amount to $271,098. It is our 
belief that by broadening the base of financial support, our party 
becomes stronger. We ee believe it is a part of good citizenship 
for every person who can make a contribution to do so no matter how 
small that contribution may be. 

We have reported to the Clerk of the House of Representatives in 
compliance with the law that the Republican National Committee has 
received contributions January 1 through August 31, 1956, of $1,754,- 
142.76, and has had expenditures during the same period totaling 
$1,335,215.12. The bank balance of the Republican National Com- 
mittee on August 31 was $664,625.22. 

The details of these contributions and expenditures are incorporated 
in the reports which have been made to the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives as of February 29, May 31, and August 31, 1956. 

On Tuesday, April 12, 1955, I appeared before the Subcommittee 
on Privileges and Elections and made a statement on behalf of the 
Republican National Committee with reference to bill S. 636, then 
under consideration. 

At that time I believe all witnesses were in agreement that the 
present limitations on expenditures by political committees were out- 
moded and unrealistic. 
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AslIsaidthen: 


The present limitations were fixed many years ago when the dollar had far 
greater value than it does today, when the national population was much smaller, 
and when many essential campaign items did not exist, such as television and the 
use of air travel. 

At that time, I suggested that we endeavor to reduce the cost of 0- 
litical campaigns by voluntary shortening of campaign periods. The 
late dates for both national political conventions this year will, I hope, 
result in some savings for both committees. 

Senator Gore. I agree with you, Mr. Hall, that the present limits 
on campaign expenditures are unrealistic, both at the national level, 
to which you testified, and at the State lev el, and perhaps you will agree 
with that also. 

Mr. Hatt. I do. 

Senator Gore. For instance, the legal limit under State law in Ohio 
for expenditures of a candidate for the United States Senate, is, I 
am advised, $2,500. Yet this very committee conducted an inquiry into 
the senatorial campaign in that State of 1950, and I believe reported— 
well, I am sure reported, I have seen the report, that committees sup- 
porting the candidacies of the nominees of the two major political 
parties expended more than $2 million. 

So you have contributed an important suggestion this mornmg for 
which the chairman wishes to thank you. 

I learn from the figures which you have submitted that the Re- 
publican National Committee has ‘alre ady expended nearly half as 
much as you can legally spend throughout this year, and the election 
has just started. 

Mr. Haut. That is right. 

Senator Gore. That is a dramatic illustration of the unrealistic lim- 
its which now prevail. It is the hope of the chairman that this study 
will result in remedial legislation. 

My first inclination is to think that we should find a way to avoid 
dependence upon private contributions, but conclusion on that must 
wait. 

I would like to ask just how the Republican National Committtee, 
had I had time I would have asked Mr. Butler the same question, ex- 
pects to conduct a campaign with the legal limits that now prevail. 

Will it be necessary that a portion of the expenditures and finan- 
cial burdens be borne by additional committees organized under the 
direction or with an indirect connection with the national committee 
or independent of the national committee? 

Will you enlighten us in that regard ? 

Mr. Harz. I would be very glad to tell you what I can about it. 

This is nothing new, because this $3 million limitation has been in 
effect for a long while. 

Senator Gore. Since 1939, was it not? 

Mr. Hatz. That is right. And certainly, the limitation hurt as 
much in 1952 as it hurts in 1956. It is done this way. 

If you will recall, back in 1952, some of the broadcasts on national 
television were sponsored by our congressional committee, by the 
senatorial committee, sometimes by both of those committees, so I 
think you will find the same thing this year, that because of the limi- 
tation of $3 million on each national committee, some of the expenses, 
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such as broadcasts which are the most expensive, 
those two committees. 

Senator Gore. Such as 

Mr. Hartz. The Republican congressional committee and the Re 
publican senatorial committee. 

Senator Gore. And I believe the same pertains to Volunteers for 
Stevenson and Citizens for Eisenhower. 

Mr. Hau. I would say you are absolute ly right. 

Senator Gore. So the limit of $3 million of the two national com 
mittees is unrealistic, the loophole in the law renders the limit mean 
ingless in that it permits any number of additional committees to be 
organized, each of which would be subject to the $3 millon limit? 

Mr. Haru. Under the law at the present time each one of them can 
spend $3 million. 

Senator Gore. I believe you have appeared before this committee 
at other times / 

Mr. Hatz. That is right. 

Senator Gore. And recommended enactment of some realistic and 
workable limitations ? 

Mr. Hatz. That is right. 

For instance, when we heard talk about expenditures during the 
present campaign—Mr. Butler, I think, said somewhere that the 
Democrats would spend about $8 million. That was in the paper 
I don’t recall it asa fact. But he is reported as saying that. 

Apparently Mr. Butler will have to do—or the committees, separate 
committees under the Democrat organization will have to do—just 
exactly as the congressional senatorial and national committees are 
doing under the Republican organizations. 

Senator Gore. And, of course, you are not suggesting that either 
party is acting illegally that way ? 

Mr. Haun. W ell, before we move—and I presume Mr. Butler does, 
too—we get advice ‘of counsel, and I am certain what we do is cast 

Senator Gore. And you are not permitted by the law to do that, but 
because of the unrealistic limit are forced by circumstances to do so. 

Mr. Hatz. That is right. 

Senator Gore, The chairman advised Mr. Butler, I believe, before 
you entered the room, and will now so advise you, that in the conduet 
of this study the committee has two primary objectives : 

(1) The “fullest possible public dise losure of the conduct of the 
campi aign, and (2) enlighte nment of the committee and public which 
it hopes will result in remedial legislation that will be presented to 
the next session of Congress. 

In the course of and in the pursuit of those ob yjectives, the com- 
mittee will require a current inventory of financial resources of all 
political committees: the two major political parties and independent 
committees. 

The Chair feels that he has now used his quota of time and the 
limited time which is assigned to your appearance, and, therefore, he 
yields to the other members of the committee. 

Mr. Hatz. Thank you very much. 

Senator Gore. Senator Mansfield. 

Senator Mansrievp. Mr. Chairman, it just happens that the three 
of us up here had the pleasure and the privilege of serving with Mr. 
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Hall in the House, and I say great pleasure and privilege, a 
{ must admit at this particular time of the year we are not always 
accord with what Mr. Hall advocates. 

Mr. Hau. May I say that I think I came in the Congress with the 
chairman of the committee, and I might also add that I think I en- 
joyed participation in this type of proceeding more from up there than 
down here. [ Laughter. | 

Senator Gore. May I say that my relationship with the distinguished 
witness before this committee has been of the pleasantest sort. I hold 
you in the very highest of respect, and I think you are entirely too 
effective as chairman of the Republican National Committee. 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. Hau. Thank you. 

Senator Mansrietp. I was going to say, Mr. Chairman, it is too 
bad that Leonard Hall isn’t still in Congress because although we are 
going to win, he is making it tough for us. 

Mr. Hau. Well, I think the record is very nice now. Can I quit 
and go home? [Laughter. | 

Senator Gore. Unfortunately, we must further enjoy you. 
{ Laughter. | 

Senator Mansrrevp. Mr. Chairman, I note that in your statement 
you state: 

It is currently underway and eventually will cover 40 States involving some 
250,000 contributors. 

What eight States are missing? 

Mr. Hat. I would have to talk to Bertha Adkins, my assistant. 
We would hope to make it a national drive and, Senator, we have 
worked on that deliberately. 

I might say this: It is patterned after what I do in my own county 
of Nassau, N. Y. Nassau County at one time was supported by large 
contributions. The depression came along and suddenly our organi- 

zation was without money. And every year now we raise every bit, 
every dollar we need up there, from contributions under $25 each. 

I think it is healthy on a loc al devel, and I wish both parties could 
do it on a national leve base—and it was the purpose 
of the drive by the women from heer to door. 

Senator Mansrievp. Well, Mr. Hall, that particular matter was an 
indirect reference to what I had in mind. I was just wondering, have 
you given up entirely on the eight Southern States? 

Mr. Haut. Why, I think we will surprise you in those States 
come November 6, Mr. Mansfield. [| Laughter. | 

Senator Mansrrexp. The chairman has mentioned the fact that there 
is a $3-million limitation for the national committees, and you have 
indicated that because of this limitation it is necessary to set up other 
committees or to work with other committees which can raise money 
in addition to that amount. 

What this, in effect, amounts to is a subterfuge, not a deliberate 
subterfuge, but a necessary subterfuge because of the limitations of 
the law, and I think one of the ways that perhaps we can overcome 
that would be as you have previously recommended, and recommended 
again today, that the limitation be raised on the amount of money 
which a national committee can spend. 

Do you have any idea—first, am I correct? 
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Mr. Haw. First, I would not want to call it a subterfuge for this 
reason: The three national committees, congressional, senatorial, and 
national, have been operating for many years. 

So I would not want to say that for them to expend money for a 
broadcast is a subterfuge. 

In answer to your question, I would say this: Perhaps if the limita- 
tions were raised on the committee of which I am chairman, then more 
of the broadcasts would be sponsored by the committee of which I 
am chairman. But I don’t want to say it is a subterfuge for the 
Democrats, Democratic Congressional Committee, or the Republican 
Congressional Committee, to sponsor a broadcast. I don’t like the 
choice of words there, Senator. 

Senator MAnsFreLp. I would agree with you, Mr. Hall. I would 
retract that word. “Subterfuge” is too strong, but it means, of course, 
you do have to find other means—— 

Mr. Hay. That is right. — 

Senator MANSFIELD (continuing). To implement the job you and 
Mr. Butler have to do in guiding the destinies of your respective 
parties. 

The chairman mentioned the fact that in Ohio the limitation is 
$2,500. Well, in 1952 the limitation in the State of Montana that a 
candidate for the Senate could spend was 1 percent of his salary, or 
$1,250, and now it is $2,250. 

Evidently, you cannot conduct a campaign, you cannot even pay for 
one statewide broadcast and TV show for that amount of money. 

So, consequently, you have to depend on clubs—institutions of that 
sort. So we hope out of these hearings will come some ways and 
means by which we can overcome a limitation of that sort. 

Now, Mr. Hall, what would you think of the proposition advanced 
by several in the Senate and in the House, too, I am sure, to the effect 
that the national networks should as a public service allow free TV 
and radio time to the presidential and vice presidential candidates of 
the major parties? 

Do you have any ideas on that particular point? 

Mr. Hatt. I do; yes. 

To my mind, you would be starting a chain reaction there, and I 
don’t know where it would end. 

For instance, we are talking about TV and radio broadeasts becatse 
they happen to be the big item in campaigns today. But if you asked 
TV chains and radio chains to give you free time, why shouldn’t you 
ask railroads to give you their trains during a campaign time ? 

Why shouldn’t you ask the newspapers to give you free space instead 
of buying space? 

Senator, I think we would start a chain on the way down, and I don’t 
know where it would end. And, finally, you would come to this, in 
my opinion. I am a great believer in the two-party system. I want 
two strong political parties in the United States. But if we ever 
reach a point where time is going to be free, trains are going to be free, 
newspaper space is going to be free to political parties, you are going 
to see parties springing up. 

And I don’t have to tell you right in New York today we have 
3 parties—I think 4—Republican, Democratic, Liberal and ALP. 

Vow, would you extend the same privileges to the other parties? I 
would have to say in answer to your question I haven’t given it too 
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great study, but I would oppose it because I think it would begin a 
chain which might mean the destruction of a strong two-party system 
in the United States of America. 

Senator MansrieLp. I hope the committee, the reporter, and the 
audience got the fact that the chairman of the Republican National 
Committee referred to the party as the Democratic Party. 

Mr. Haru. Yes. 

Senator MAnsrieLtp. We appreciate that. [Laughter. | 

sut getting back to the question again, you have a point there. 
But after all it does appear to me there ought to ‘be some ways and 
means which ought to be found as a public service for these great 
media which are so expensive to participate in a campaign so th: at all 
parties, all major parties, would be given an equitable shake—— 

Mr. Hat. Senator, could I break in there? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Sure. 

Mr. Hatv. While you will hear—well, I have called it whining 
and crying and worrying about campaign expenditures, “We won't 
have the money”—I would suggest that this committee look at the 
picture after November 6, and it so happens after each national elec- 
tion date is over, both parties have gotten all the money they need. 

For instance, I don’t want to again place too much credence on 
this, but Mr. Butler says they are going to spend $8 million. I know 
that Mr. Stevenson has been traveling around in a DC-7 which we 
are going to use. 

I know, too, that he has been sitting for spot, TV spot, announce- 
ments. So, in other words, apparently the money is coming from 
somewhere and when the records are looked at on November—after 
November 6—I think you will find that both parties have gotten the 
money they need, they have spent it the way they think they should 
have spent it, and I personally, while I, too, right now am hoping 
that more people will send money to me, at this time I am going ahead 
on the basis that we are going to get it, and I believe Mr. Butler is, too. 

Senator Mansrietp. Well, I hope you are right, Mr. Hall, but I 
recall in 1952 that the Democrats had a whopping deficit which it 
took 4 years to erase. 

So those things have to be considered as well. 

Mr. Hau. Well, it has happened in both parties. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Hall, I forgot to ask this question of Mr. 
Butler, but I will later. 

How much do you anticipate the election is going to cost the Demo- 
crat—the Republican National Committee and other committees affili- 
ated with it? 

Mr. Hau. I can only speak for my own committee. I understand 
you are to call the chairman of the other two committees, national 
committees. 

Senator MANsFIELb. Yes. 

Mr. Hawt. I will have to, with my $3 million limitation, spend 
enough under that so that I will have sufficient left after election 
day to carry my committee—I usually think of carrying it through 
to February of the next year, because you have to w ait a couple of 
months after the turn of the year to raise money. 

So really you can’t spend $3 million. You have to save some to run 
the party after election day is over. 
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Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Hall, according to your statement, you 
already have reported $1,754,000, which is over half the $3 million allo- 
cated or allowed under the law. 

Mr. Harz. That is right. That is right, in contributions. 

Senator MANnsFrieLD. So it will be your intent, then, tocomply strictly 
with the letter of the law as far as the Republican National Com- 
mittee is concerned, 

Mr. Hauz. That is right. 

Senator Mansrrevp. And not spend in excess of $3 million ¢ 

Mr. Hatt. Absolutely. 

Senator MansrreLp. The only way we could get the information 
relative to the total cost would be to question these other committees, 
State committees and similar organizations, to arrive at something 
approximating a total. 

Mr. Hats. To my mind, you would have to fook at all the national 
committees, and then I happened to be listening to a broadcast the 
other day, and I saw where one organization, apparently the leaders 
of which are for Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Kefauver, said they were 
hoping to raise $4 million to be used on that drive. 

So 1 think this committee, perhaps, can get some information that 
will serve weil in the preparation of new laws and perhaps will be 
vood from the standpoint of letting the people know where the money 
is coming from and how it is being spent from all sources. 

Senator Mansrievp. For the record, is it true, then, that as far as 
other committees are concerned, the amount of funds which can be 
contributed to them and which they can spend is unlimited ¢ 

Mr. Hat. I haven’t my counsel here, but I think the ° national 
committees have the limitation of $3 million, and I may be mistaken in 
this, but I think any national committee setup has a limitation of $3 
million. But I wouldn’t want to say that definitely without talking 
with my attorney. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Well, you mentioned $4 million in behalf of 
Stevenson. 

Mr. Hari. That came out in a broadcast the other day and I just 
happened to listen to it. 

Senator Mansrrexp. If that figure is correct, in your opinion it 
would be illegal 4 

Mr. Haux. I don’t know. I wouldn’t want to say “Yes” or “No” on 
that. 

Senator Mansrreip. | think that is something that perhaps counsel 
could look into just to make certain. 

Now, Mr. Hall, how much direction do you give to the other com- 
mittees ? 

Mr. Hau. None. 

Senator Mansriecp. None at all? 

Mr. Haru. None in the sense—this is the way it works, Senator : 

Naturally, we sit down and talk about the amount of money that 
will be needed for broadcasts, and then we have 48 separate finance 
committees in 48 States. 

I appoint a national finance chairman, then each Republican chair- 
man in each State appoints a Republican finance chairman, and they 
send to—some to me, some to Mr. Schoeppel, and some to Mr. Simpson, 
chairmen of the other two committees, and naturally T would say we 
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are in a common drive and we sit down once in a while to talk the sit- 
uation over, to talk about what area needs a little more attention, and 
so on. 

But there is no direction as such. 

Senator Gore. Would you say it is a team but you are not neces- 
sarily the quarterback? 

Mr. Hau. Well, it isa good team. [Laughter.] 

Senator Mansrrexp. Is it true that the State committees report to 
the Clerk of the House as well as the national committee ? 

Mr. Hatz. The State committees send money to us. Whether or 
not they file reports with the Clerk of the House, I couldn’t answer. 

Senator Mansrtetp. At least in most instances, if not all, they report 
to the secretary of state in the State in which they are located ? 

Mr. Hauu. They have to file under State laws, that is right. 

Senator Mansrretp. Thank you, Mr. Hall. There are some ques- 
tions that I asked you that I have not asked Mr. Butler, but I want 
to assure you that Mr. Butler will be asked them, too. 

That is all. 

Mr. Haut. Thank you. 

Senator Gore. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Hall, I read your statement three times and 
I find that you didn’t say anything mean about the Democrats, and 
I have had an encounter or two already this morning so I am not 
going to ask you any questions because we might spoil that good 
record. 

(Off the record.) 

Senator Gore. The special counsel of the committee has some ques- 
tions which he would like to put to you at this time. 

Mr. Hatu. Fine. 

Senator Gore. I agree with the statement of Senator Mansfield 
that though the same questions, identical questions, have not been 
asked of you and Mr. Butler, there is no intent of being partial in 
the matter. It will be necessary to ask both of you more questions. 

Mr. Hauu. I will cooperate to the fullest extent. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Hall, is it not true that during the last campaign—— 

Mr. Haux. Speak a little louder, please. 

Mr. Moore. Is it correct, Mr. Hall, that during the last campaign 
there were approximately 16,000 Eisenhower Clubs in the United 
States ? 

Mr. Haru. That I couldn’t answer because they were a separate 
committee and running their own affairs and I was not chairman at 
that time. 

Are you talking about 1954 or 1952? 

Mr. Moore. 1952. 

Mr. Haut. I was just a worker in the vineyard in 1952. 

Mr. Moorsr. You don’t know? 

Mr. Hatu. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Moors. Do you know how many clubs you would expect to 
have this year? 

Mr. Hat. I have not the slightest idea. General Kilpatrick could 
answer that, I believe. 
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Mr. Moors. Do you believe, sir, that those clubs should be required 
to report ¢ 

Mr. Haut. I believe they should be—I believe they should follow 
the requirements of the law, whatever it may be. And they will. 

Mr. Moore. Well, now, with respect to the national committees that 
you have spoken of, Citizens for Eisenhower, and so on, to what extent 
is there any coordination between those committees and your own ‘ 

Mr. Haut. None in the sense—we have no control over direction of 
those—of the Eisenhower-Nixon committee or club, whatever its name 
is. They run their own show, and we have no right to direct or to 
interfere in any way, and we don't. 

Mr. Moore. Well, now, do they report to you on their contributions 
and expenditures ¢ 

Mr. Hau. No, they do not. 

Mr. Moore. Isn't it true, really, that the $3 million limitation is just 
a bookkeeping matter and you handle it as a bookkeeping matter, and 
when you get to the $3 million mark or near it, you have to call off 
contributions and in some way arrange for other committees to pick 
up contributions and make expenditures ? 

Mr. Hatu. Well, for instance, the State committees handle that. 

In other words, the State finance chairmen, they divide theirs up 
and at the beginning of the year, I think first we met in January, and 
the three national committees make up budgets. 

Those budgets are sent to each State, and with knowledge of those 
budgets in each State, then the finance chairmen in each State send 
contributions to the three separate committees on the national scene 
such as the congressional, senatorial, and national. 

Mr. Moorr. Now, this year you occupy a dual role as chairman of 
the committee ae also as manager of the presidential campaign. 

Mr. Hatz. I don't think it is a dual role. I think it is the way, 
generally speaking, it has always been. 

Mr. Moors. Well, whatever it may be, whether dual or not, does it 
not necessarily require on your part a certain amount of supervision 
on the activities of these related or unrelated committees that are all 
working ? 

Mr. Hat. Certainly not. I hope the time never comes, counsel, 
that citizens can’t organize on their own and support a candidate. 

Frankly, I know nothing about the money coming into the Citizens 
for Eisenhower-Nixon, and I haven't the slighest idea what their 
expenditures are, and I think it is good that it is that way. I think 
that is the right of citizens to organize and do that. 

Mr. Moore. Now, do you have any budget for TV and radio this 
year? 

Mr. Haru. We have a, what I would call a budget extended for the 
future year, a hopeful budget, I will put it that way. 

Mr. Moore. Does it not inevit: ably result, Mr. Hall, that expendi- 
tures for radio and TV which are now beyond your competence or your 

capacity because of the fact that you have already neared the limita- 
tion of $3 million, they have got to be picked up by some other com- 
mittee or committees ! ? 

Mr. Harty. You will find, I presume, in both the senatorial com- 
mittee and in the congressional committee, those are the two I know of, 
funds in there for radio and TV broadcasts. 
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Mr. Moore. Do you have any part to play in the determination or 
allocations of budget for radio and TV by those committees ? 

Mr. Hauu. No, except this: All I will do, perhaps, at sometime or 
other will say, “This is one broadcast which because of the limitation 
of funds I can’t”—when I say “I” I should say the committee—‘can’t 
take on.” 

And then perhaps the congressional or the senatorial or perhaps a 
combination of the committee will do it as was done in 1952, and I 
think in 1954. 

Mr. Moore. Now, I believe there was some estimate in 1952, and I 
believe this was by Clarence Brown of the House, that the expenses 
of the elections that year were between $80 million and $100 million. 

I believe the New York Times survey said it was approximately 
$32 million. 

Do you have any estimate of what your party will expend this 
vear ? 

Mr. Haut. I don’t think anyone 

Mr. Moore. From all levels, I mean. 

Mr. Hau. I don’t think anyone can make a reasonable guess on 
that. 

Mr. Moore. Allright. To enable this committee in its task of focus- 
ing attention on campaign expenses during the course of the cam- 
paign, do you not agree that it would be wise for this committee to 
receive currently reports from all of the committees that are operating 
on the—not only the National level but on the State level ? 

Mr. Hau. There, I don’t want to speak for the States. So far as 
IT am concerned, I hope that what you ask me to do won’t take too much 
time because we are pretty busy with other things. But I want to 
cooperate to the fullest. I am going to give you all the information 
that I can give vou with respect to what you want. 

So far as I am concerned, I hope the States would consider it in 
the same way, and give to you the information that you desire on that 
level. But, of course, I can’t speak for the State organizations. 

Mr. Moore. But you agree, do you not, if this committee or any com- 
mittee is to ascertain in an approximate, reasonably approximate, 
way, the oom of the campaigns, that some such reporting is going to 
be necessary ¢ 

Mr. Hau. To get the full picture you would have to have it. 

Mr. Moorr. Because at the present time you do not have reporting 
required under the 48 State laws, do you? 

Mr. Hatt. I don’t know what the law is with respect to that. 

Mr. Moore. And under the Federal law only national committees are 
required to report to the Clerk of the House ? 

Mr. Hau. I know we report. 

Mr. Moore. May we, sir, have your cooperation to the extent that if 
the committee should deem it necessary to examine your books and 
records, we might be able to do that without subpena ? 

Mr. Hau. As I say, I will have to—I am going to cooperate to the 
fullest, but I hope the committee will understand that we are now in 
the middle of a campaign, and I know perhaps none of the gentlemen 
here are running for reelection, but I will be busy and my staff will 
be busy. 

Within limitations we will give you every possible assistance. 
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Senator Gore. The Chair would like to state, Mr. Hall, that the 
committee is cognizant of the heavy responsibility and the vital part 
you play in our elective process. It is sympathetic as well as cogni 
zant and we hope to conduct this committee's study in such a way as 
to minimize its requirements and its burdens placed upon you. 

It also hopes that enlightenment brought forth by this committee 
will enlist and obtain for both national committees far more public 
spirited and unselfish campaign contributions than the additional 
burdens which the requirements of this committee will place. 

Ir. Haut. We will cheer you if that happens. 

Senator Gore. The Chair would like to break in at this point. We 
are trying to stay as nearly on schedule as possible. ‘The committee 
has one additional witness betore adjourning for lunch, and if the 
counsel will desist, I will advise you, as I did Mr. Butler, that it is 
very probable, in fact certain, that at a later date, the committee will 
request your further appearance, bearing in mind the heavy schedule 
which you have. 

One concluding question: I believe you were in the room and heard 
the suggestion or rather the question which amounted to a suggestion 
coming “from Mr. Butler that it might be helpful to have a uniform 
system of reporting or required re porting to this committee. 

The Chair would like to know your reaction to that inquiry or 
suggestion. 

Mr. Haut. I don’t know what Mr. Butler had on his mind. Of 
course, we do file reports now. 

Senator Gore. Yes. 

Mr. Hautu. And I wotld presume that the committee has in mind 
asking us to tile perhaps more reports than we are at the present time 
so vou can keep up to date. 

Senator Gore. Yes; current reports. 

Mr. Hatxi. With what is going on. I think something along that 
line could be worked out because “naturally down at our shop we have 
nothing to hide and we will cooperate. 

Senator Gore. Senator Mansfield, do you have any further ques- 
tions? 

Senator Curtis! 

Senator Curtis. No. 

Senator Gorr. The committee thanks you very much, Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Haun. Thank you. 

Senator Gore. The next witness is Mr. John Hay Whitney of the 
State of New York. 

Mr. Whitney, will you come forward. 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence presented to this commit- 
tee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God ? 

Mr. Wuirney. Ido. 

Senator Gorr. Will you identify yourself both personally and offi- 
cially for the record ¢ 
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TESTIMONY OF JOHN HAY WHITNEY, CHAIRMAN, UNITED REPUB- 
LICAN FINANCE COMMITTEE; ACCOMPANIED BY WALTER N. 
THAYER, MEMBER, UNITED REPUBLICAN FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Wuirney. My name is John Hay Whitney. I am chairman of 
the United Republican Finance Committee of New York. I have a 
statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gore. Do you have copies, Mr. Whitney ? 

Mr. Wuirney. We have, I think, three copies which have not been 
distributed as yet. 

Mr. Chairman, unlike Mr. Hall, I have not had the pleasure of 
being up there, and this is my first experience down here. So I won- 
der if I might have the privilege of having Mr. Walter Thayer, who is 
a member of our committee and its former counsel, sit with me and 
cast any light we may ¢ 

Senator Gore. Yes, you may, Mr. Whitney. The Chair hopes this 
will be a pleasant experience as well as a first experience. 

Mr. Wurrney. May I proceed. 

Senator Gore. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Wuirnry. Mr. Chairman, I am happy to appear before your 
committee in response to your letter of August 31. As chairman of 
the United Republican Finance Committee for the State of New 
York, I wish to assure you that we will provide you with all of the 
facts and data relating to our operations and any other information 
which will assist you in achieving the objectives of your committee. 

The United Republican Finance Committee for the State of New 
York is a local committee. It is not a national committee, or even 
statewide. 

We operate only in the eight counties in the metropolitan area of 
New York City. 

As a local committee, we file reports of the contributions which we 
receive and the expenditures made with the secretary of state of the 
State of New York. 

In addition, it has been our practice, since our organization in 1939, 
to file reports with the Clerk of the House of Representatives in Wash- 
ington, setting forth full information, as is required of a national 
committee. 

The books and records of the URFC are audited monthly by the ac- 
counting firm of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. and that firm prepares 
the financial reports of the URFC. 

These reports provide both in Washington and in New York State 
full information regarding the activities of the committee. The latest 
report of our committee was filed in Washington on August 31, 1956. 
Further reports will be filed regularly, as in the past, on the dates 
specified in the legislature governing the required reports of national 
committees. 

Your letter specifically requests a statement of the bank balance of 
the URFC on September 1, 1956. That balance was $90,544.26. Our 
committee hopes to raise in 1956 between $1,500,000 and $1,750,000. 

Our fund-raising efforts are completely the work of a volunteer 
group. Our paid staff includes only office and clerical employees, and 
no officer of our committee receives any compensation. 
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Senator Gore. How did you arrive, Mr. Whitney, at the goal of one 
and a half or one and three-quarter million dollars ¢ 

Mr. Wuirney. We do that, Senator, in two ways: One is in con- 
sultation with the State chairman of New York as to what he thinks his 
requirements are going to be for the year, and the other, after receiving 
from the national committee what they would like to have us raise. 
We, then, in our committee decide what we think we can raise, and 
make that as our budget. 

Senator Gore. How much have you raised thus far this year? 

Mr. Wuitney. $683,559.50, of which we have disbursed $593,076. 

Senator Gore. A member of the committee staff has examined the 
report which you have filed with the Clerk of the House. If you have 
a copy of that report, the committee would appreciate having it for its 
files. 

If you do not, we can copy it from the official document in the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. Wuirtney. I do have a report and will be glad to turn it over 
for the files. 

Senator Gore. It will be included in the files. 

Does the goal of 114 to 134 million which you expect to raise, include 
the some $600,000 which you have already raised ¢ 

Mr. Wuirney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gore. The activities of your committee, the committee 
which you head, Mr. Whitney, although I will say in all candor, when 
I listed you as one of the witnesses to be invited here today, I did not 
realize that the activities of your committee in raising funds was lim- 
ited to the eight counties in the metropolitan area of the city of New 
York; I understood or was under the impression that it operated on a 
wider scale. However, the evidence which you have submitted illus- 
trates the necessity for this committee to make inquiry of committees 
other than those on a national level, if we are to eecion currently a 
true picture of the financial resources and activities of the political 
campaign of 1956; would you agree ? 

Mr. Wuirtney. I quite agree; yes, sir. 

Senator Gore. Senator Mansfield. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment all of 
the witnesses who have appeared before us this morning, for the brief 
statements they have made. 

I have only one question, Mr. Whitney. I note in the list of indi- 
vidual contributors which you have furnished the committee, the name 
of Mr. A.S. Onassis. Who is this Mr. Onassis ? 

Mr. Wuirney. I do not have the pleasure, Senator, of the acquaint- 
ance of all the people who contribute to our committee, and I don’t 
have the pleasure of his acquaintance. 

Senator Mansrieip. Do you know if this man is an American citi- 
zen? Iam just seeking information, because this seems to ring a bell 
having to do with oil tankers and things of that sort. 

Mr. Wurrney. I don’t believe this is the same man who is as well 
known for that field of endeavor as you are mentioning. I am sure 
he isan American citizen. 

(In a letter to the subcommittee dated September 13, 1956, Mr. 
Whitney supplied the following additional information :) 


On checking our records upon my return to New York, I find that the contri- 
bution in question was made by Mr. A. S. Onassis, whom I believe not to be 
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a citizen of the United States. The contribution was in the amount of $1,500 
and was made on July 12, 1956, 

Senator Mansrrevp. I see. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gore. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curris. About how many people live in that eight-county 
area; just roughly what is the population ¢ 

Mr. Wurrney. I would say, yes, between 8 and 9 million. 

Senator Curtis. Between 8 and 9 million ? 

Mr. Wurrney. Eight and nine. 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Your budget, while it is considerably higher than in the rural 
States such as I come from, at the same time you have 5 or 6 times 
the population and I can understand the need of that much money 
in order to get your political side of the story told to the people. 

Now, this balance that you referred to there, that was a bank 
balance ? 

Mr. Wurrney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Illustrating the problem that the committee always 
has in reconciling these figures, I think that the 3 witnesses, 2 of them 
this morning, gave us bank balances, and I believe Mr. Butler gave 
us a balance from his books, but did not identify it as a bank balance. 

There is nothing I want you to answer from that, but it is just one 
of the problems this committee has, or any committee has in trying 
to analyze in getting a complete picture. 

Mr. Wurrnry. I would say we have kept these records for quite 
a while and I won't say they are a model of recordkeeping, but in your 
own search for uniform methods of reporting, if we can be of any 
help in that examination, we would be delighted to have you see the 
way we set our affairs up. 

This is a bank balance. 

Senator Curtis. That is all. 

Senator Gore. Senator Mansfield. 

Senator Mansrievp. All I want to say is I concur in what the chair- 
man has said and I am sure Senator Curtis will, that we were under 
the impression, Mr. Whitney, that you were the director of a national 
fund-raising organization. We didn’t have any idea it was confined 
to a small area in one State. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Moore. Under the report to which the chairman has referred 
there is a contribution shown here of Thomas A, Yawkey, 5th Avenue 
and 61st Street, New York, in the sum of $5,000. 

I would like to ask you, Mr. Whitney, whether it is your practice in 
gifts or contributions of that kind to file an information return to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue as to such gift? 

Mr. Wuirney. I am advised by Mr. Thayer that it is. 

Senator Gore. What was your answer ? 

Mr. Wurtney. I am advised by Mr. Thayer that it is our practice to 
file an information return. 

Mr. Moore. To file a return? Do you incidentally, provide any 
service to contributors with respect to Federal gift tax ? 

Mr. Wuirney. Yes, Counsel, wedo. We supply all of our voluntary 
workers with as much information as we can so that they will not 
accept gifts which will be in excess of legal limits, and will be able to 
advise their contributors on the gift-tax aspect. 
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Mr. Moore. Is this—are these instructions in writing ¢ 

Mr. Wuirney. We have—only this year, as a matter of Pats we 
have got up a short sheet covering this point which we will be g lad to 
submit. 

Mr. Moore. Will it be possible to submit that ¢ 

Senator Gore. Will you submit that for the record ¢ 

Mr. Wuirney. We would be delighted: yes. 

Senator Gore. Thank you. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Unrrep REPUBLICAN FINANCE COMMITTER, 
May 15, 1956. 
Memorandum for: Solicitors. 
Subject: General information regarding legal considerations. 

Any individual may make contributions up to and inc!uding $5,000 to each of the 
following national committees : Republican National Finance Committee, National 
Republican Senatorial Committee, National Republican Congressional Committee. 

There is no limitation on contributions to any nonnational committee such as: 
United Republican Finance Committee, New York Republican State Committee, or 
uny other bona fide local, county, city, or town committee. 

Contributions of $3,000 or less are not subject to the Federal gift tax and may 
be made to any or all of the aforementioned committees. Contributions to any 1 
committee by any 1 individual in excess of $38,000 are subject to the gift tax. 
However, husbands and wives may each make gifts of $3,000 to any or all of the 
above committees without being subject to the gift tax. 

Corporations, banks, or labor unions are prohibited from making political con- 
tributions and there are special regulations pertaining to solicitation of individ- 
uals who are in Government service, have contracts with the Government, or hold 
public office. If you desire further information concerning these categories, please 
contact the URFC headquarters at 270 Park Avenue (MU 5-$2382) for further 
information. Full information on laws governing political contributions is avail 
able at URFC headquarters. 

Please send all checks received to the treasurer, Mr. William A. M. Burden, 
United Republican Finance Committee for the State of New York, 270 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., within 5 days after receipt. You should provide at 
the same time the name and address of the contributor and the date of the 
contribution. 


Mr. Moore. With respect to the report, also, we note that there are 
some 37 individuals who have contributed in amounts from $1,000 to 
$5,000. 

If you will accept that as the fact, I would like to ask you this 
question : 

Have you yourself solicited any number of these individual 
tributions that I referred to? 

Mr. Wuirney. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Moorr. Does your organization also utilize the services of any 
professional fund raisers or fund raising organizations ? 

Mr. Wurrney. No; we donot. We have a small staff, 3 or 4, which 
is a permanent staff. Then when a campaign year comes, that staff 
is enlarged. But we do not go outside for advice of that kind. 

Mr. Moore. And is all your solicitation done with and to residents 
of the State of New York / 

Mr. Wurrney. Either residents or working in the State of New 
York. We do have quite a few people, of course, who reside outside 
the State, in Connecticut or New Jersey, but whose business is in 
New York, and, as I say, we solicit them with some degree of com- 
petition from the States in which they reside. 

Mr. Moore. And in connection with the instructions concerning tax 
matters that you give to prospects, do you also advise them, either in 
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writing or otherwise, about the legal limitations on the amount which 
they may contribute ? 

Mr. Wuirtney. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Moore. I note that in the report that you filed, a copy of that, 
on June 21, 22, you show receipts from the Rockefeller family, David 
Rockefeller, John D. Rockefeller Il], Lawrence Rockefeller, and 
Nelson Rockefeller, all in the amount of $3,000 each. 

Do you know, sir, whether these persons are contributing also to the 
national committee or to any other committees ? 

Mr. Wuirney. Those contributions by those individuals would have 
been reported and it would be on file with the —— 

Mr. Moore. Do you know if they have actually contributed ? 

Mr. Wuirney. I believe that they have; yes. 

Mr. Moore. Is it your understanding that there is a $5,000 limita- 
tion upon any contribution to your committee ? 

Mr. Wuitney. Tomy committee / 

Mr. Moore. Yes. . 

Mr. Wurtney. No; not to a local committee. 

Mr. Moors. No. In other words, if someone wanted to make a 
contribution to your committee, if it is purely a local committee, the 
sky isthelimit? | 

Mr. Wurrney. I think that our advice as to the gift tax, if they 
didn’t know it already, is a considerable deterrent in that regard. 

Mr. Moore. Excuse me. We are distinguishing, though, between 
gift tax and the limitations of the Corrupt Practices Act, are we not, 
and that limitation is $5,000 to any national committee; isn’t that so? 

Mr. Wuitney. About how much ? 

Mr. Moore. $5,000. 

Mr. Wuitney. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Moore. However, there is no limitation in the law upon a con- 
tribution to a purely local committee ? 

Mr. Wurrney. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Moore. So that someone could contribute to your committee 
as much as $500,000, I mean conceivably ? 

Mr. Wuirney. I have never heard of it, but conceivably they could. 

Mr. Moore. What I am trying to do, sir, is to emphasize one of the 
inadequacies of existing law. You have taken the position that you 
are not even required to file, but the law does say that someone who 
contributes that much, you would not file, files not with the Federal 
Clerk of the House, and the only place where it might be found would 
be in the State capitol in Albany, is that so? 

Mr. Wuitney. But, however, it is our practice to file. 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Now then, Mr. Whitney, with respect to the expenditures of your 
committee, I notice that you have expended $21,355.46 to the Repub- 
lican National Congressional Committee, and a contribution to the 
Republican National Senatorial Committee of $104,688.80, and then 
there is a category of allocation to the New York Republican State 
Committee of $75,000, and to the Republican National Finance Com- 
mittee of $20,044.26. 

Do you or does your organization expend any moneys directly in 
the way of television or radio or advertising, anything of that nature? 

Mr. Wuirney. No. 
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Mr. Moore. So that you are strictly a fund-raising group for other 
committees, is that right ? 

Mr. Wurrney. That is correct. 

Mr. Moore. Why do you use the terms “allocation” with reference to 
the New York State Republican State Committee and “contributions” 
to the Republican National Congressional Committee { 

Mr. Wuirney. I am sorry. I would like to ask Mr. Thayer to 
answer that. I don’t know the answer to that. 

Mr. Tuayer Frankly, I didn’t know the distinction was made. It 
doesn’t mean anything, if it is made. 

Senator Gore. Would you identify yourself? 

Mr. Tuayer. I am sorry. My name is Walter N. Thayer. I am 
a member of the United Republican Finance Committee of the State 
of New York and its former counsel. 

Senator Gorr. The rules require that I administer the oath to all 
those who testify. 

Will you swear the evidence given to this committee will be the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Tuayer. I do. 

Mr. Moore. Your answer was, sir, that you do not expend any 
moneys directly for campaign purposes and that it is only expended 
through other committees and organizations. 

Mr. Wuirney. Make contributions. 

Mr. Moorg. Is there any coordination between the activities of your 
committee and of the national committee ? 

Mr. Wurrney. I think as Mr. Hall pointed out earlier, that the 
coordination exists in a sense that when we have contributions to make 
we will request guidance from the national committee as to what 
amounts would be appropriate to put one place or the other. 

Mr. Moore. But your budget or your goal for fund raising is estab- 
lished by yourselves, or is it in coordination with the national com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Wuirney. Well, by ourselves, acting on a request from the na- 
tional committee. 

Mr. Moore. Are you yourself, sir, engaged in the radio or television 
business ? 

Mr. Wuirnery. The firm with which I am senior partner, J. H. 
Whitney & Co., has engaged in the television business, is engaged 
now in the ownership of television stations, not however in the State 
of New York. 

Mr. Moore. But your committee you have established does not it- 
self engage in any, the scheduling of any television broadcasts / 

Mr. Wuirnry. No. 

Mr. Moore. Telecasts or broadcasts? 

Mr. Wuirney. No. 

Mr. Moore. With respect to your sphere of activity, is it not true 
in a practical sense that you are a national organization so far as ex- 
penditures are concerned ? 

Mr. Wuirney. As far as expenditures, I don’t think I understand 
the implication of that question. We are a State and local committee 
making contributions some of which go to the national committee. 

Mr. Moore. But not all? 

Mr. Wuirtney. No. About a little more than 50 percent of what 
we raise will be spent in the State of New York. 
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Mr. Moorr. Would you, sir, refuse a contribution from someone 
residing outside of New York ? 

Mr. Wurrney. No; I would not refuse it. I would probably catch 
it from the local chairman of.their finance committee, but we are not 
barred, not in anything that I know of, from receiving contributions 
to our committee from outside. 

Mr. Moore. So that the committee may know a little bit more about 
the fund-raising activities of your group, can you state to what extent 
solicitations are done by direct mail, or by solicitation, or by personal 
contact, that kind of thing? 

Mr. Wurrney. It would be very hard to break that down. We try 
to make all our solicitations personal. I think we have made every 
effort to see to it that our fund raisers get out and visit, and talk, and 
meet the people who contribute. 

I think in our women’s division there will be more letter writing 
than there will be actual visiting, but 1 wouldn’t know how to break 
it down between the amount we get in by direct mat] and the amount 
we get in by actual visit or telephone call. 

Mr. Moore. You would not have that information ? 

Mr. Wurrney. I can get that for you. I think we could find that 
out. It would—I couldn’t hazard a guess as to what the difference 
would be. 

Mr. Moorr. Now, to assist the subcommittee in obtaining informa- 
tion currently about campaign spending, it is feasible, is it not, for 
your group to file currently reports to the committee, so that might 
we also have the opportunity to examine books and records, if that 
would be necessary ¢ 

Mr. Wuirney. Freely. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you very much. 

Senator Gore. The committee thanks you very much for your ap- 
pearance and I hope it has not been an unpleasant experience for you. 

Mr. Wuirney. Thank you, sir, very pleasant indeed. 

Senator Gore. The Chair would like to advise you, as he has advised 
Mr. Hall and Mr. Butler, and as he will advise the heads of other 
political committees, that the committee will require current infor- 
mation and will advise you further as to the requirements of the spe- 
cific type and form of reports, and may find it necessary to send agents 
of the committee for examination of your records, and may also find 
it necessary to invite you for a further appearance. 

The same information goes for the counsel. 

Mr. Wurrney. Thank you very much. I thank you for your cour- 
tesy. 

Senator Gore. Thank you, and the committee will stand adjourned 
until 1: 30. 


(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
1:30 p.m., this day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Gorr. The meeting will come to order. The next witness 
invited to testify is Mr. Kroll. 

Mr. Kroll, will you rise and take the oath. Do you swear that the 
evidence presented to this committee will be the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Kroxuz. I do. 
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Senator Gore. Mr. Kroll, the committee will be pleased to hear any 
preliminary statement you care tomake. Will you identify yourself 

Mr. Krouu. Yes, I am codirector with my colleague, Mr, James L. 
McDevitt. Our address is 815 16th Street. 

My colleague, Mr. McDevitt, will read the statement that we have 
prepared for consideration of the committee. 

Senator Gore. As I said this morning, Mr. McDevitt and Mr. Kroll, 
the rules of the committee require the chairman or some member of 
the committee designated by him to administer oaths to all witnesses 
testifying to facts. 

Will you rise. Do you swear solemnly that all evidence presented to 
this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. McDevirr. Yes, I do. 

Senator Gore. The committee will be pleased to hear you. Identify 
yourself for the committee, also, 

Mr. McDevrrr. Along with Mr. Kroll, I am codirector of the Com 
mittee on Political Education, of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Senator Gorr. You may proceed. 


TESTIMONY OF JACK KROLL AND JAMES L. McDEVITT, CODIREC- 
TORS OF THE AFL-CIO COMMITTEE ON POLITICAL EDUCATION 


Mr. McDevirr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
are happy to appear here today at your request. We believe that any 
organization that invites the confidence and solicits the support of 
the American people or any portion of them owes them a full and frank 
disclosure of its objectives, its method of operations, the source of 
its funds and the nature of its contributions and expenditures. 

On the basis of that conviction and because of our responsibility 
to the 16 million members of our organization as well as the American 
public, we have always endeavored to keep the public and all author- 
ized agencies of the Federal Government fully informed as to all our 
activities, 

Both the CIO Political Action Committee and the AFL League for 
Political Education, which were the predecessors of the Committee on 
Political Education, have on several occasions opened all of our records 
and files to the Federal Bureau of Investigation for its examination. 
Every Member of Congress is on our mailing list and receives copies 
of our publications and our important press releases. Each of us has 
appeared on several occasions before committees of prior Congresses. 

And today, representing the combined organization of the Commit- 
tee on Political Education, we are happy to appear before you prepared 
to furnish you with such information as you may request and prepared 
to make some suggestions as to what action this committee might 
take to insure that the forthcoming political campaign will be as 
free from improper influences as it is possible to make it. 

We know of no organization which has so consistently conducted 
its affairs under the scrutiny of the public and in the light of day or 
so fully cooperated with the agencies of Government and the com- 
mittees of Congress in furnishing information. We would hope that 
over the years we have set an example for other organizations to 
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follow and if—by some happy chance—that should prove to be the 
case we will have made an outstanding contribution to the conduct 
of American politics. 

Before answering the questions you may care to ask, we should like 
to take this opportunity of describing the origin and background of 
the Committee on Political Education. 

The AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education was established 
by the first convention of the AFL-CIO meeting in New York City 
December 5-8, 1955. It functions and duties are outlined in the 
constitution of that organization which was adopted December 5, 1955. 

We are 
vested with the duty and responsibility to assist the executive council (of the 
AFL-CIO) in meeting the need for sound political education and in bringing 
about the effective implementation of the objectives stated in this constitution 
of encouraging workers to register and vote, to exercise their full rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship and to perform their rightful part in the political 
life of the city, State, and national communities. 





We are convinced that in discharging these duties and responsibil- 
ities that we are not only making a contribution to the basic American 
concepts of the democratic process but that we are doing so within 
the framework of well-established American traditions. 

Organizations of men and women, united by a common interest, 
for the advancement of their own and the general welfare through 
political activities are as old as our Nation and our Constitution. 
The most casual study of history shows that organizations of work- 
ing men and women, just as organizations of businessmen and organi- 
zations of farmers, have long been concerned with and have actively 
participated in polities. The activity of such groups in shaping the 
course of their government is an essential part of our democ racy. 

As long ago as 1828 the Mechanics Union of Trade Associations of 
Philadelphia engaged actively in politics. In 1834 the president of 
the National Trades Union, Bly Moore, was elected to Congress from 
New York City and served three terms. 

The National Labor Union which functioned from 1866 to 1872 
also actively engaged in politics on behalf of the general welfare 
principles in which it believed. In the 1880's the Knights of Labor 
nominated candidates for office and endorsed candidates on one or 

the other major party tickets. 

The Federation of Trades and Labor Unions, which is what the 
American Federation of Labor was called when it was organized in 
1881, urged all members in its founding platform “to secure repre- 
sentation in all lawmaking bodies by means of the ballot.” 

Since that time the American labor movement has continued this 
interest and concern with the democratic processes of government. 
The activity has varied with the times reflecting the satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction with the state of affairs at the moment but the principle 
has remained constant. 

Ww e ha ve always recognized that we cannot discharge our obligation 

» protect and promote the welfare of our members as working people 
and as sitistans through the processes of collective bargaining alone. 
‘Too many times we have seen our attempts at collective b: argaining in- 

terfered with and hampered by restrictive legislation designed to 
limit the legitimate power of our organizations and reduce our con- 
stitutional rights. 
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Moreover our national experience, particularly in the last 30 vears, 
has served to teach labor and all Americans that our national well- 
being, in this increasingly complex industrial society of ours, is de- 
pendent upon the wise and progressive exercise of the powers of 
government. 

Today, as all thinking Americans recognize, we stand at a crossroads 
of history. We are engaged in a de adly struggle with the forces 
communism and tyranny which threaten to throttle freedom all over 
the world. It is a struggle that is waged on all fronts—economie, 
social, political—and we as a nation remain aloof from it only at our 
peril. 

At home our scientists have brought us to the threshold of a second 
industrial revolution with automated machines, new sources of energy, 
new methods of utilizing our resources. For the working men and 
women of this country these new industrial processes mean either 
creat hope and a greater abundance, together with our fellow citizens, 
or more unemployment, more men and women acting as servants of 
machines rather than as their masters, and widening gap between the 

various elements of our community. 

Whether we win this struggle with communism—and we have no 
doubt that we will win it—and whether we succeed in availing our- 
selves as a nation of the potentialities at hand will obviously depend 
on the character, the program, and the policies of our National Gov- 
ernment and of the men and women who compose it. 

This is not a partisan choice. This is not a contest between Re 
publicans and Democrats nor is it a contest between workers and 
farmers or businessmen and professional people. It is an issue, a 
choice, which should unite all the American people regardless of their 
party affiliation or their economic status. 

In its deepest sense that is what we conceive our task of political 
education to be—education of our membership in the practical con- 
sequences of their exercise or nonexercise of their responsibilities as 
citizens. 

We do not stand as an island in the life of our country. We are 
citizens, members of our communities, and vitally affected in every 
aspect of our daily lives by the choices you gentlemen and your col- 
leagues in the Senate and the House of Re presentatives make. 

Our committee is a nonpartisan organization. Our purpose is to 
keep our members informed of these issues we have outlined here and 
of their ramifications as they extend down from the level of national 
policy to the home of the individual citizen. Our purpose is to keep 
our Nation constantly on the road to progress and we will and do sup- 
port candidates, irrespective of their party labels, who truly support 
that purpose. 

We are not interested in the formation of a third party nor are we 
interested in becoming the appendage of any existing party. We have 
no desire to capture any party nor any ambition to attain personal 
political power. 

We are concerned with the proper functioning of our democratic 
process. This means, above all, that our elections be made as nearly 
as possible the oe of an informed judgment of each individ- 
ual citizen with the will of the majority clearly expressed and with 
the minority satisfied that it has been unhampered in the presentation 
of its case. 
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We are concerned that our elections be free from the corruption of 
undemocratic influences such as the misuse of great financial power, 
the exercise of coercive economic power by any organization, legal 
strategems or trickery which deprive any of our citizens of their right 
to vote freely, as well as the less subtle and better known methods of 
corrupting elections which, we are glad to note, seem to be disappear- 
ing from the American political scene. 

For that reason we are glad to appear before this committee not 
only to tell you what we are doing but to present what we believe are 
constructive suggestions for the achievement of our common goal: 
elections free of any taint. 

As we have noted, the Committee on Political Education was formed 
on December 5, 1955, by action of the first convention of the American 
Federation of Labor and ( ‘ongress of Industrial Organizations. 

That convention also adopted a resolution, which we submit here for 
the record, outlining our tasks and our goals. 

The committee chairman is Geor ge Me: any. Its secretary-treasurer 
is William Schnitzler. It consists of the 27 vice presidents of the 
AFI-CIO plus 27 other officials of affiliated unions. The day-to-day 
operations of the committee are carried on by the codirectors, James 
L. McDevitt and Jack Kroll, and their staff." The staff consists of 41 
persons at the headquarters in Washington plus 13 people who devote 
their time and attention to the field activities of our organization. 

The work of our committee falls into three general categories. 

We have it as our first responsibility, as we have indicated, the edu- 
cation of our own membership on the issues which we conceive to be 
of prime concern. We believe they should be as fully informed re- 
garding these questions, and the stands of those they elect to positions 
of responsibility and trust in government, as possible. 

We therefore publish a w ide. variety of literature which ranges from 
methods of political organization to discussion of such subjects as the 
Taft-Hartley Act, soc ial secur ity, and welfare legislation. 

We have undertaken this year to provide each member of our or- 
ganization with a voting record of his Senators and his Representative 
dealing with about 20 labor, general welfare, domestic policy, and 
foreign aid issues over the years so that the member can form his own 
judgment as to the character of his representation. 

The AFL-CIO has appeared before the platform committees of 
both major parties and presented its views on the major public 
questions. 

We have held meetings in various parts of the country at which men 
and women have gathered to talk about the problems which confront 
them and the country. Our field representatives are meeting con- 
stantly with local union organizations assisting them in discussing 
issues and in formulating programs. Our State conventions and 
other large bodies have gone out of their way to invite candidates 
from both parties to address them and give them the benefit of their 
views. 

And we would like to emphasize that the program and policies we 
are concerned with are not narrow, partisan, group-interest issues. 
They are issues which affect every American, whether or not he or 
she is a member of our organization and whether or not he or she is 
engaged in industry, agriculture, or a profession. 
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We do not believe that we control any votes. We would not want 
that power were it within our grasp because such power in the hands 
of any individual can only run counter to the interests of democratic 
government. Nor are we so arrogant or naive as to believe that any 
American citizen would surrender his conscience and his judgment 
to anyone. 

We have faith in the good sense and judgment of the American 
people and we are willing, at all times, to abide by the will of the 
majority however distasteful that decision, at any given moment, may 
be to us. 

What is important, however, is that as many citizens as possible 
participate in our elections and this is the area in which the second 
eategory of our activities falls. 

We are currently engaged in a registration campaign that will 
raise the level of politic “al participation to what we hope will be its 
highest peak. We want to be content, after election day, that no mem 
ber of our organization failed to understand the privileges available 
to him through any fault of ours. 

We have designated appropriate weeks in the various States “R 
Week” during which time we will seek to utilize all the channels of 
communication open to us to inform our members of where they can 
register, when they can register, and what the registration procedures 
are. 

We are proud that we have succeeded as well as we have in making 
the Nation registration-conscious. It is a campaign we have been 
conducting for the last three national elections and throughout all the 
intervening State and local elections. 

Today there are many organizations engaged in this activity. We 
are proud of the contribution we have made in being among the first 
to call attention to this problem. 

In this connection you will note that among the resolutions adopted 
by the convention of the AFL-CIO is one which calls for a uniform 
registration system throughout the States which will eliminate the 
many unnecessary and cumbersome rules and regulations which now 
prevail in many places. 

The third category of our activities deals with the support of can- 
didates for public office. As we have indicated the first deals with 
information respecting the issues while the second concerns itself with 
voter participation. 

We should like to make it clear that our organization, the Commit- 
tee on Political Education, does not and will not recommend candi- 
dates for senatorial, congressional, State, or local offices. That is not 
our job. It is the job of the local and State organizations and the 
local voters, and they would and properly do resent any attempt to 
have an outside judgment imposed upon them. 

We do not, therefore, as we have many times stated, have any purge 
list either public or secret and all attempts to concoct one are the mere 
products of a political campaign. 

That does not mean that we do not consult with our local and State 
organizations or that we do not make available to them such facts 
and materials as we may have in our possession which would assist 
them in forming their own opinions. On the contrary, we believe one 
of our important functions is to keep them as fully informed as 
possible. 
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The recommendations with regard to candidates for the President 
and Vice President are the province of the general board of the 
AFL-CIO which will be meeting in Chicago on September 12 for 
the purpose of considering such action. 

There is one additional phase of our activity that may be of some 
interest. 

We have made, and we will make, modest contributions to candidates 
for public office who have been commended to us by the local and 
State organizations. 

We have filed a statement of such contributions, as well as the other 
details of our finances as the law requires, with the proper author- 
ities. 

It will be apparent to you as you examine this statement that our 
treasury and financial resources hardly merit the attention which has 
been paid them by certain opponents of labor. Our total expenses this 
year were just about matched by the political contributions of just four 
families in the 1954 congressional elections. We assume these families 
will not be less interested this year. 

We do not believe that the power of money can or should win elec- 
tions. We believe that it is the power of ideas which can and does 
win elections. Itisideas, not money, which generate the kind of enthu- 
siasm and willingness to participate that you gentlemen know is the 
essential ingredient of successful elections. It is a program, a record of 
promises made and kept, a devotion to public service and public service 
alone that moves people to the kind of activity which results in election 
victories. 

If we have been successful in our program it has not been because 
of our financial resources. It has been because of the kind of activ- 
ity we engage in. We believe it has been wholesome and beneficial and 
it has won adherents on that account and on that account alone. 

There are, however, groups in the country who believe in the power 
of money in elections. We believe that it is to such groups that this 
committee should direct its attention. 

We are not prepared at this time to submit to this committee legis- 
lative proposals. We do not understand that the committee, at this 
time, is interested in legislative proposals and, indeed, at this time anv 
legislative proposals could have little bearing on the current campaign. 
We feel that full disclosure of all financial operations by all groups 
would be of benefit. 

Specifically, we should like to call the attention of this committee 
to various political activities which, for one reason or another, do not 
receive the consideration they deserve. 

Fortune magazine, in May 1956, reported : 


Corporations, of course, are not allowed under Federal law to give at all. 
But as almost everyone knows, corporation money does go to political parties. 
One board chairman said “‘A lot of corporation presidents just reach in the till 
and get $25,000 to contribute to political campaigns—just as labor unions 
do” * * *, They (the corporations) cover up contributions by listing them in 
various expense accounts. The boss’s secretary appears as the purchaser of 
blocks of tickets to $100 a plate dinners. Executives contribute handsomely 


to campaign chests with the understanding that they will get their money back 
in bonuses. 


We might add that the anonymous board chairman who is here 
quoted is quite uninformed as to the operations of a labor union or 
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the size of their tills and we would be very happy to so inform him 
if the committee could obtain his identity for us. We might also 
add that we have examined the records of political contributions 
diligently and find no record of a report by a single corporation. 

This same article in Fortune magazine, which is entitled “How To 
Give Money to Politicians,” declares: 

The chairman of the board of a Milwaukee firm, who “collects from anyone 
who’s got a nickel” says, “I tell my officers that they have a stake in this Gov- 
ernment and they’re nuts if they don’t contribute to the Republicans.” One 
Cleveland industrialist invites his vice presidents to his home, wines and dines 
them, reminds them in ringing tones how well off they are, and then tells them 
he expects a contribution. He assures them tactfully, “I'll not tell you how 
much.” 

The July issue of Nation’s Business, published by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, contains an article entitled “Business in 
Politics—How Far You Can Go.” A study of the article indicates 
that in the opinion of the magazine business can go pretty far, in- 
cluding the payment of salaries to employees who spent their time in 
political activity, without any public knowledge of the finances 
involved. 

In February of this year the Senate Interstate Commerce Subcom- 
mittee was told of how the office of Henry Ford 2d called Chicago 
Ford dealers and asked them to raise $50,000 for a presidential ean- 
didate in 1952. Certainly no examination of the documents avail- 
able to the general public would reveal this kind of corporate financial 
activity. 

Just a few weeks ago doctors in this city, and we assume elsewhere 
throughout the Nation, received an appeal from the president of the 
American Medical Association to contribute to a doctor’s campaign 
fund for a particular presidential candidate. Certainly the presi- 
dent of this association had a right to make this appeal but the number 
of doctors throughout the country is not inconsiderable and we have 
no information as to who paid the postage for this appeal. 

Another area the committee might profitably explore has its heart 
on Madison Avenue in New York City where, we are informed, many 
of the large advertising agencies have their headquarters. 

The possibility of confusion in accounts, international or other- 
wise, in a large agency which has both industrial clients and political 
clients is obvious. In 1954 a large agency, the Kudner Agency, had 
its name on the original copy of a particularly sc “urrilous piece of 

campaign literature “used against Senator Murray of Montana. At 
the same time the agency ‘handled a General Motors account. It 
seems strange that a Chicago agency, handling a General Motors 
account, should be interested in a senatorial campaign in Montana. 

In this connection it is perhaps noteworthy that in December of 
1955 Fortune magazine, reporting on the troubles the Republican 
Party appeared to be having in Michigan, ascribed those troubles to 
a conflict between the Ford Motor Co. and General Motors and added 
that, as a result, General Motors had “closed its pocketbook” to the 
Republican Party in Michigan. 

There are many other instances of this nature we could cite for this 
committee, instances which indicate that political activity by corpora- 
tions is being carried on behind a million dollar curtain. Perhaps the 
committee will see fit to explore this field to determine to what ex- 
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tent the managers of large corporations and other business institu- 
tions are using the money of their stockholders for political pur- 
0SeS. 

We think the time is overripe for such an inquiry. 

And while we are not here to ask questions but to answer them, 
we would like to leave that thought with this committee for its con- 
sideration in the coming 2 months. 

That is the statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Now, if you wish specifically the answer to these questions asked in 
the correspondence, we will be very glad to comment on them. 

Senator Gore. First the Chair would like to thank you for your sug- 
gestions regarding contributions indirectly as you have pictured them, 
by corporations. “The committee e xpects to e xplore that subject. It is 
interested, however, for the moment in the political activity of or- 
ganized labor. The committee would like to know the exact amount 
of funds which the or ganization which you represent, AFL-CIO Com- 
mittee on Political Education had on hand as of September 1. 

Mr. McDevirr. The answer to that question, Mr. Chairman, as far 
as individual contributions are concerned or that fund—these are 
voluntary contributions 

Senator Gort. The amount. 

Mr. McDevirr. The amount collected as of the date you indicated 
up to that time would be $209,189.04. 

Senator Gore. You mean collected or on hand ? 

Mr. McDevrrr. It was collected for this year. It is not on hand. 
Do you wish the balance ? 

Senator Gore. Yes, what is your balance as of September 1. 

Mr. McDevrrr. The balance now in the individual contribution 
fund 

Senator Gore. You mean now or September 1 

Mr. McDevirr. As of now. I’m sorry, September 1 

Senator Gore. All right. 

Mr. McDevirr. $215,360.60 In the educational fund we have $117.- 
754.41, 

Senator Gore. How do you differentiate between the educational 
fund and the campaign fund or the funds of the Committee on Po- 
litical Education ? 

Mr. McDevirr. The explanation for those two funds, Mr. Chairman, 
are that the political fund is raised through voluntary contributions 
for political purposes only. 

The educational funds are for educational activities only and do 
not become a part of any expenditures in behalf or in opposition to 
any candidate. 

Senator Gore. Now, I failed to make note of the educational fund 
of $100,000-some, you said ? 

Mr. McDevirr. That’s right. To be exact again, Mr. Chairman, 
$117,754.41. 

Senator Gore. Do I correctly understand you to testify that at no 
time do you plan to use for purposes of a political contribution any 
funds derived from your ordinary membership dues ? 

Mr. McDevirr. That's right. 

Mr. Kroui. That is quite correct. 

Senator Gorr. Are these funds maintained separately in a bank 
account or are they commingled ? 
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Mr. McDevirr. They are maintained as separate accounts, Mr. 
(Chairman. 

Senator Gore. What is your budget for the political year 1956 ¢ 

Mr: MeDevirr. Are you referring to a Sled involving the po 
litical fund ¢ 

Senator Gore. I would like that, please, sir. 

Mr. McDevrrr. There is no budget for the political funds, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Gore. There is no budget for the political fund ¢ 

Mr. McDevrrr. No. That is a voluntary fund. That is what we 
call the voluntary dollar, and we are necessarily guided in our expendi 
tures by the amount of dollars we receive, and therefore there isn't 
wily Way in este = ishing a budget for that approach. 

Mr. Kroun. I'd like to add to that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gore. Yes, Mr. Kroll. Will you speak a little louder, 
please ¢ 

Mr. Kroit. Yes. 

Our voluntary fund ts solicited from the individual. 

Senator Gort. Are you describing the political fund or the vol- 
untary fund / 

Mr. Kroui. Political voluntary fund which we use for campaign 
purposes is solicited from the individual member. When he makes 
contribution of a dollar, he gets a receipt, and that receipt is kept 
on record as indicating that the member has contributed $1. That 
is the dollar we use for campaign purposes. 

Now, we have no budget for voluntary politica] — pore s because we 
don’t know how much money we are going to get, and we use thiat 
money as it comes in. We haven't got it, we don’t use it. 

Senator Gore. I have read some public statement, 1 believe vou had a 
meeting in Florida or maybe it was some other place, from which some 
publicity emanated, about the size of vour political fund. Am 1 
incorrect ; is my Memory incorrect / 

Mr. Kroti. Your memory is not incorrect, but the individual who 
made this statement ought to be asked that question, because the 
amount of money that he talked about, we would like to know where 
to get it. We don’t see any signs of any such amount of money 
coming in. 

Senator Gore. I don’t recall the amount he mentioned. I do recall 
that—— 

Mr. Kron. I think it was 3 or 4 million dollars. 

Senator Gorr. Well, I was impressed that it was a considerable 
amount. 

Mr. Kroitu. You'll have to ask him where we're going to get that 
kind of dough from because we don’t see it in sight, not anywhere 
near it. 

Senator Gore. Do you know the gentleman who made that state- 
ment ? 

Mr. Krouxi. IT think it was Mr. Reuther. I think it was, wasn’t it, 
Jim? 

Mr. McDevirr. He didn’t mention 3 or 4 million. He said what 
they had asked for, what they had asked their members for through 
the international unions was 25 cents apiece they would ask for, but I 
assure you that we have never received any contributions of that kind 
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or amounting to that, as evidenced by our reports that we make 
regularly here to the Clerk of the House. 

Senator Gore. Well, if you do not have a specific budget, is it reason- 
able to presume that you do have some plans, some estimates of the 
amount of funds that you will have for political activity ¢ 

Mr. Krout. May I answer that, Jim. We cannot do it because we 
never know from day to day how many voluntary or political dollars 
we will be getting in. And we doitthis way. If we think a candidate 
merits our support because of the action of the State or local code, 
then we give them a partial payment and if the rest of the money 
comes in we send them the balance that is recommended by the State. 
Do you follow me ? 

Senaor Gore. Yes: I follow you. 

Mr. Krotzi. Do I make myself clear? We make no commitments 
until we have the money. We can’t spend the money until it comes im, 
and we have no way of knowing how much money comes in. 

Senator Gore. You have no estimate of the amount of funds you 
may raise? How much did you raise by this method in 1952 ? 

Mr. Krori. Well, 1952 we were not merged. I think between the 
2 organizations we made about $700,000. I think that was about 
what it was. 

Senator Gore. The two organizations / 

Mr. Kroii. Combined. 

Mr. McDevirr. Ours averaged out at less than 3 cents per member 
for all of the membership of the American Federation of Labor in 
the year of 1952. 

Senator Gore. Do you think you will do as well in 1956? 

Mr. Krotyi. We certainly hope so. 

Senator Gore. Do you expect to do so? 

Mr. Kroiu. We are trying to do better. 

Senator Gore. What is your goal ‘ 

Mr. Kroiz. Our goal, as Mr. McDevitt has said, our goal is every 
member 25 cents. 

Senator Gorr. Do you think you will reach as much as $1 million? 

Mr. Krotu. I doubt it. 

Mr. McDevirr. I doubt it. 

Mr. Krott. I doubt it. 

Senator Gore. Is your educational fund used for advertisements? 

Mr. Krouu. No, sir. 

Senator Gore. To what use do you put your educational fund ? 

Mr. Krotyi. We have some literature here, Mr. Chairman, that in- 
dicates for what purpose we use our educational fund. 

Senator Gore. Letters did you say ? 

Mr. Krotu. Literature. 

Mr. McDevirr. There are two kits. One is paid out of the educa- 
tional fund and the other is paid out of the political. 

Senator Gorr. Well, will you submit that to the clerk of the com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. McDevirr. Yes; surely. 

Senator Gore. And counsel will examine those later. 

Mr. Krotxi. One envelope is marked “educational” and we use the 
educational fund. The other envelope is marked “voluntary.” 
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Senator Gore. Do you say categorically that you make no campaign 
contribution to a candidate or a political committee, Democrat, Re- 
publican, or Independent, out of your educational fund ¢ 
Mr. Kroui. We are under oath, Mr. Chairman, and I definitely say 
that we make no contribution to any candidate from any fund but our 
voluntary political fund that is contributed voluntarily by the 
members. 
Senator Gore. Do you expect to do so? 
Mr. Krouu. No, sir. 
Mr. McDevrrr. No. 
Mr. Kroii. Positively not. 
Mr. McDevirr. We will not do so, sir. 
Senator Gore. Does your political fund receive a loan from the 
educational fund? 
Mr. McDevirr. Under no circumstances. 
Mr. Krouu. No, sir. 
Senator Gore. Does it receive a loan from any other source within 
organized labor ¢ 
Mr. McDevirr. No, sir. 
Mr. Kroui. You are talking about voluntary money ¢ 
Senator Gore. I’m talking about your voluntary, your so-called 
political fund. Does that fund receive a loan from any other agency 
under the control of organized labor ? 
Mr. Krouu. No, sir. 
Senator Gore. In your statement, Mr. McDevitt, you say, on page 
13, that— 
it seems strange that a Chicago agency handling a General Motors account should 
be interested in a senatorial campaign in Montana. 
Well, is it any more strange that a labor organization with head- 
quarters in Washington would be interested in a senatorial campaign ? 
Mr. McDevirr. I would say yes. 
Senator Gorr. You say it is more strange? 
Mr. McDevitt. No: not more strange. 
Mr. Krotu. Less strange. 
Mr. McDevirr. Less strange. I misunderstood you. Do you want 
us to explain why, Mr. Chairman? 
Senator Gore. Well, I know you are prepared to give your answer. 
I think I know what it is, but before you give the answer which you 
will have the privilege of doing, I say to you in all candor that one 
additional angle or fact of political life in which this committee will 
be interested, in addition to those already adverted to this morning, 
will be the interstate movement of campaign money. I recognize that 
labor organizations have an interest in the kind of United States Con- 
gress that we have. I recognize also that this agency in Chicago to 
which you refer may have an interest, but those interests must be 
measured by the basic fact of popular government that we must pre- 
serve inviolate the right and opportunity of the people of a given 
State to choose their own Representatives in Congress without undue 
interference from without. 
Now, with that statement on my part, the committee will be pleased 
to hear your explanation. 
Mr. McDevrrr. Senator, my explanation can be brief on that. Our 
interest in other States isn’t anything more than as expressed by the 
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oil interests and all the big corporate interests in this country. The 
oil interest of Texas has been in practically every Senate campaign in 
the last 6 years that I can recall. 

Senator Gore. Do you condone that ! 

Mr. McDevirr. They have a right. They have a right to do so if 
they see fit. We don’t like it. 

Senator Gore. Do you mean a right under the Jaw or a right in moral 
justice. 

Mr. McDevirr. A right under the law. 

Senator Gore. I’m not denying that at all. 

Mr. McDevirr. If you talk of moral justice, Senator, let me point 
this up to you. We feel that we not only have the right, the legal 
right and the moral right to go and help our membership in the States 
throughout the Nation; we have a very good reason for wanting to do 
that. We have areas where our membership is rather limited, and 
they have to call on their colleagues from other States to give them a 
little assistance, to help them to fight, to protect their interest. 

But we never enter that State, we never enter that city without hav- 
ing been requested, and only after an action has been taken by the labor 
movement of that area. So we don’t force ourselves on anyone, under 
no circumstances. We don’t nominate. We don’t attempt to endorse. 
That action is all taken at the local level, and we have never taken any 
other position and will not. When they take a position as having 
endorsed Mr. Jones, for instance, in any given State, and they request 
us if we can to aid them in formulating their campaign plans, or if 
we have any money available that we might help them, we are glad to 
do so. 

Senator Gore. Do you refer to the membership of your organization 
when you say as you did on the bottom of page * of your statement: 

It is the job of the local and State organization and the local voters, and they 
would and property do resent any attempt to have an outside judgment imposed 
upon them. 

Mr. McDevirr. That’s right. We don’t make the judgment; they 
make it. 

Senator Gore. Well, now, what about the other people who are not 
members of your organization? Do you think they would resent 
having an outside judgment imposed upon them or an attempt to 
impose an outside judgment upon. them ? 

Mr. McDevirr: I don’t know, there may be someone resent it but 
we get lots of communications from people other than our members 
who are most anxious to have us come into their district and help in 
the election of a liberal candidate for the Congress and the Senate. 

Mr. Kroti. Mr. Chairman, if I may add this up, as a trade-union 
movement it is traditional with us that when we are solicited for help 
by any organization in any State in the Union that are in difficulties, 
the trade-union membership. is more than anxious to help, and that is 
traditional. We carry that into the political field when an organiza- 
tion in a given State needs help to elect, financial help to elect a good 
candidate or defeat a bad candidate, the organizations are more than 
willing to help. As I said, it is traditional. 

Senator Gore. Are you not willing to leave, Mr. Kroll, to the judg- 
ment of the people of a given State or a given congressional district 
the exercise of their judgment as to who is a bad or who is a good 
candidate ? 
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Mr. Krouz. Oh, sure, sure, we are. But Mr. Chairman, these Sen 
ators or Congressmen who come here vote for si or bad legislation 
affecting the trade-union movement, not of just the one State. They 
legislate for the entire 48 States, and a bad Congressman from | State 
can affect the membership in New York State just as effectively 
if he comes from New York State alone. 

These Senators don’t legislate for one State alone. They legislate 
for the Nation asa whole. 

Senator Gore. Well, would not that be equ lly true with respect to 
a corporate interest / 

Mr. Krotu. I don’t know if corporate interests wait for solicita 
tion from the members in their State. We wait until that State ask 
us for help. 

Senator Gore. Is that the only distinction you draw ? 

Mr. Kroxuxi. At the moment. 

Senator Mansriretp. Mr. Me Devitt, the committee is to understand 
that all the contributions received by COPE are contributions made 
on a voluntary basis / 

Mr. McDevirr. That is right. 

Senator Mansrrecp. There is no coercion of any kind used in asking 
union members to contribute tothat fund 7 

Mr. McDevirr. Under no circumstances, Senator. There is the 
booklet. We get their names and addresses. There is the receipt in 
there. We have them on file. It isa matter of record any time anyone 
wants to examine them, and they are absolutely voluntary. We will 
not tolerate for 1 moment nor will we accept 1 single dollar from 
anybody that contends that anyone attempted to coerce them. 

Senator Mansrievp. In other words, it is up to the union member 
himself or herself to decide whether or not they want to contribute, and 
in what amount ? 

Mr. McDevirr. That is right. 

Senator Mansrretp. Mr. McDevitt, does COPE assist both Repub 
lican and Democratic candidates ? 

Mr. McDevirr. Yes, Senator, we do. 

Senator Mansrrerp. I noticed in your testimony on page 10 you 
make a statement: 

Our total expenses this year were just about matched by the political con- 
tribution of just four families in the 1954 congressional elections. 

Could you name those four families for the benefit of the com 
mittee ? 

Mr. McDevirr. I don’t have it immediately before me, but I think I 
can name them. The Pew family, of Philadelphia: the Mellon family. 
of Pittsburgh: and the Rockefeller family, of New York. Yes, that’ 
the four. 

Senator Mansrietp. Three. 

Mr. MeDevirr. Oh, I’m sorry, the Rockefeller family, the Du Pont 
family, of Delaware: the Mellons. of Pittsburgh: and the Pews. of 


Philadelphia. Just four families contributed more than the labor 
movement. 

Senator Mansrrecp. How much did the labor movement contribute 
in the way of assistance to congressional candidates, both the Senate 


ind House in the 1954 campaign ? 
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Mr. McDevirr. I don’t have those figures with me, Senator. I'd 
be glad to provide them for you. 

Senator MansrieLp. Would you furnish them ? 

Mr. McDevirr. Yes; we will forward them to you. 

Senator MaNsFretp. So we can make a comparison. 

Mr. McDevirr. As far as COPE is concerned. Of course, that is 
the only one we can answer for. 

Senator Mansrrevp. That’s right. In 1954 you didn’t have COPE. 

Mr. McDevirr. That’s right. 

(For the information reterred to see letter following on page 60.) 

Senator MAnsFrietp. Since that time you have had the amalgama- 
tion of the AFL and CIO, so any statements made on the basis of the 
1954 campaign would have to be made by you, Mr. Kroll, for the CIO, 
and you, Mr. McDevitt, for the AFL. 

Mr. McDevitt. That’s right. 

Mr. Krouy. That’s right. 

Senator MaNsFiELp. I was very interested on page 13° to see a ref- 
erence made to the Kudner Agency and the part it played in the 
Montana campaign. As everyone knows, of course, there was a cer- 
tain amount of very scurrilous literature sent into Montana which was 
the result of long prepereane and which was to be used primarily 
to defeat my senior colleague, Senator Murray. This is the first time 
I have ever heard of this particular agency. 

Do you know anything about the Kudner Agency and its interest 
in politics and particularly in the defeat of Democratic candidates. 

Mr. McDevirt. First, Senator, there was a typographical error here. 
That is Kudner. Instead of a “J” it is a “K.” 

I’m not in possession of that kind of additional information at the 
moment, but will be glad to look it up and forward it to you if you wish 
tohavethat. (See following letter, on page 60.) 

Senator MANSFIELD. We would like to have that. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to suggest that this committee go very thoroughly into 
this type of literature, because it was not only used in Montana in 1954, 
it was used in 1952 in the same State and in other States as well, and 
I think this is one of the things we will have to clear up if we are going 
to keep the American political system clean. 

Now, Mr. McDevitt, I happened to listen to Mr. Walter Reuther on 
Face the Nation a week or so ago, and he pointed out at that time that 
the combined membership of AFL-CIO was approximately 16 million. 
He was asked how much money they anticipated that they would be 
able to acquire for this year’s campaign. 

He said, as you and Mr. Kroll have said, that he just couldn’t make 
an estimate, he didn’t know. But he was pressed quite closely and 
the best he could come up with was that he hoped that about 4 million 
of the 16 million members would contribute this year. 

Do you think he is being a little too sanguine, a little too hopeful ? 

Mr. McDevirr. I would certainly say that, Senator. We would be 
the most surprised men in this wide world if anything like that ever 
happened, and I assure you that it won’t happen. 

Senator MANSFIELD. On the basis of your testimony so far then, I 
take it that the most you hope for this year is something in the 
vicinity of a million dollars. 


1 Of prepared statement of Messrs. Kroll and McDevitt. 
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Mr. McDevitt. I think that is stretching things a bit. If we raised 
that, we'd be the happiest people in the world, as I said before, but | 
doubt it very much. 

Senator MAnsrieLp. Now, just to reiterate one particular point 
again, because the question has been raised in this committee and else- 
where, the contributions made to COPE are all on a voluntary basis 
and there is no coercion used. 

Mr. McDevrrt. As far as for political purposes, that is either in 
behalf of or in opposition to a eniiidebe. that’s right. 

Now, we accept contributions to our educational fund, but that is 
not used at any time under any circumstances in connection with any 
one’s campaign. 

Senator MAnsrre.p. Is the purpose of the educational fund indi 
rectly connected with campaigns to the extent that records of Mem 
bers of Congress, analysis of bills and things of that sort are put 
down on paper and distributed ? 

Mr. McDevitt. We pay out of the educational fund the cost of dis- 
tributing that voting record. That is for information, and there is 
nothing in the voting record, Senator, if you will wait just a second, 
there is nothing in the voting record—this is the set here that was put 
out for 48 States, there is nothing in that record that suggests that 
you vote for Jones or Smith or not vote for Jones or Smith. We make 
no recommendations. We simply take the bills that we had an inter- 
est in, where the AFL-CIO took a position, and we announce to the 
State, to our membership, just how the Congressman and the Sena- 
tors voted on that particular measure or that series of measures. 

Mr. Krouz. I’d like to add to that. We also use the educational 
money for urging registration, urging the memberships to register. 

Mr. McDevirr. And also on forum discussions in classes and in- 
structing them on legislation and how to operate their unions insofar 
as our interests are concerned. 

Senator MansFieLp. The educational fund is used strictly for edu- 
cational and public-service functions. 

Mr. Krort. Right. 

Mr. McDevirit. Exactly. 

Seantor MansrreLD. Thank you very much. 

Seantor Gore. Senator Curtis? 

Senator Curtis. Now, is COPE the successor to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor National Labor’s League for Political action and 
the National CIO-PAC? 

Mr. McDevirr. That is right. 

Senator Curtis. Were any funds from these two committees trans- 
fered to COPE? 

Mr. Krotu. I beg your pardon? 

Senator Curtis. Were any funds transferred from these prior com- 
mittees to COPE on or after the formation of that on December 5 
1955? 

Mr. McDevirr. Yes, there were. 

Senator Curtis. How much. 

Mr. McDevitr. We don’t have that, Senator. We'll be glad to 
forward that to you if you wish. 

Mr. Krotz. I can make a guess from the political action committee 
of the CIO, it was approximately $24,000 or $25,000. I recall that. 
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Senator Gore. Now, will you supply for the clerk to be inserted in 
your remarks at this point the exact amounts ¢ 
Mr. McDevrrr. We'll be happy to furnish that. 
The information requested follows :) 


COMMITTrEE ON Poxtrricar Epvucation, 
Washington, D. C., September 19, 1956. 
Ilion. ALBERT GORE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Privileges and Blections, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR GORE: During our testimony before your subcommittee last Mon 
day, September 10, 1956, members of the subcommittee requested that we supply 
certain additional information. 

1. We were asked to supply the figures as to total contributions made in the 

954 congressional elections by AFL-LLVPE and by CIO-PAC. The contributions 
made by LLPE totaled $220,025.60, while those of PAC totaled $188,850. These 
figures cover primaries as well as the general election. Information as to these 
contributions was filed at the time with the Clerk of the House, and has been pub 
licly available @.er since. 

2. We were asked to substantiate the assertion in our prepared statement that 
an advertising agency, the Kudner Agency, participated in the preparation of a 
scurrilous piece of literature used against Senator Murray in the Montana 1954 
senatorial campaign; and that at the same time the agency handled a General 
Motors account. 

On checking further, we find that the scurrilous advertisement prepared by the 
Kudner Agency was used against John Carroll in the Colorado senatorial cam 
paign, rather than in the Montana election. A photostat of this advertisement 
as it appeared in the Denver Post, and of the proof of the ad bearing the name 
of the Kudner Agency is attached (the entire sheet is a photostat of a poster pre 
pared by the Democratic National Committee). The Standard Advertising Reg 
ister for 1954 lists the Kudner Agency as handling several General Motors ac- 
counts. 

3. Senator Curtis inquired as to the receipts of COPE during January 1956, and 
as to the amounts transferred into COPE from LLVE and PAC following the 
AFL-CIO merger. 

The actual merger of PAC and LLPE into COPE took place on February 1. 
1956. The transfer of funds to it as of that date are shown in the following 
tabulation : 


Total trans- 


PAC | LLPE | ferred to 
| | COPE 
ICF 20, 662. 76 147, 490. 78 168, 153. 54 
Educ__. 2, 267. 45 22, 532. 86 24, 800. 31 
Total 22, 930. 21 170, 023. 64 192, 953. 85 


“ICF” stands for “Individual Contributions Fund,” and “Educ.” stands for 
Education” fund. 

Since the merger of PAC and LLPE into COPE did not take place until 
February 1, it had no receipts during January 1956. The receipts of PAC and 
LLPE during January were as follows: 


£ PAC | LLPE 
aimee alate na - | % 
ICF $6, 020. 16 $35, 699. 03 
Educ | 6, 346. 96 1, 975. 40 
Total 12, 367. 12 37, 674. 43 


These January receipts were included in the February 1 transfers into COPE, 
except for whatever small sums had been expended in the meanwhile. 
4. Senator Curtis also asked for the name of the largest contributor to the 


education fund of COPE thus far during 1956. The largest such contributor 
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has been the United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America, AFL-CIO, which has contributed $25,000. 

On Friday, September 14, 1956, Mr. John Moore, the counsel to your subcom 
mittee, requested Mr. Thomas E. Harris, of this organization, that we also supply 


a copy of the report which we filed with the Clerk of the House on September 7, 


1956. And a copy of that report is accordingly attached 
Yours very truly, 
JACK KROLLI, 
James L. McDevitt, 
Codirectors. 
Senator Curtis. Only $24,000 or $25,000 / 
Mr. Krouu. Only that. 
Senator Curtis. From which organization / 
Mr. Kroutxu. The Political Action Committee of the CIO. 
Senator Curtis. And how much from the AFL League for Political 
Education. 
Mr. Kroxti. We will supply that to you. 
Senator Curtis. What is your estimate / 
Mr. McDevirr. I would not care to give one right now, Senator. 
I don’t have it before me, and I'd like to be accurate about it. 
Senator Curtis. Now, what have been the receipts of COPE sinee 
its creation besides this transfer of money / 
Mr. McDevirr. What was that, Senator ’ 
Senator Curtis. What have been your receipts ? 
Mr. McDevirr. I did announce what we received in the voluntary 
contributions. 
Senator Curtis. No; 1 want the total. 
Mr. McDevirr. We're talking about COPE, Senator. 
Mr. Kroxi. He wants the total, he says. 
Senator Curtis. COPE includes money other than voluntary coni- 
tributions ? 
Mr. McDevirr. How is that ? 
Senator Curtis. Committee on Political Education includes receipt 
of funds other than voluntary contributions, does it not / 
Mr. McDevirr. That’s right. There are two separate funds. 
Senator Curtis. Yes; but I want to know the total of both funds. 
Mr. McDevirr. We gave them to you, Senator. I'll repeat them 
again. 
In the individual contribution or political fund, voluntary contribu- 
tion fund, $215,360.60. 
In the edue: tional fund, $117,754.41. 
Senator Curtis. That is from December 5 to what date ? 
Mr. McDevirr. That is from February 1 to September 1, inclusive. 
Senator Curtis. Did you receive any in January / 
Mr. McDevirr. Very little, Senator, very little. 
Senator Curtis. You did receive something ? 
Mr. McDevirr. A little bit. I couldn’t say offhand what it is; 
but if you desire that, we'll also forward that. (See above letter.) 
Senator Curtis. W ho was your biggest contribution from 4 
Mr. McDevirr. What was that ? 
Senator Curtis. Who made the biggest contribution to COPE 
1956 ¢ 
Mr. McDevirr. That would be hard to tell yet, because the cam- 
paign is still on. Are you referring to the dollar, voluntary dollar? 
Senator Curtis. No: I'm talking about your whole fund. 
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Mr. Krotxi. We have no whole fund. 

Mr. McDevirr. We have two separate funds. 

Senator Curtis. I’m talking about both of them. From whom 
did you get the largest contribution to either one or both of your 
funds. 

Mr. McDevirt. Up to this hour, I do not know. We'll send that 
over to you, too. (Subsequent advice from COPE confirms that the 
largest such contribution was that mentioned in paragraph 4 of the 
above letter.) 

Mr. Krouu. We still have hopes of getting more. 

Mr. McDevirr. I don’t know at the moment. 

Senator Curtis. In 1954 the A. F. of L.’s Labor’s League for Po- 
litical Education for that year, which was a political year, you have 
total contributions of $389,573, and total expenditures of $485,081. 

Mr. McDevirr. That’s right. 

Senator Curtis. And I notice a rather sizable contribution is in 
there. 

Mr. McDevirr. You are referring there to the individual contribu- 
tions ¢ 

Senator Curtis. No. 

Mr. McDevirr. Voluntary contributions ? 

Senator Curtis. No; I’m referring to all of them. 

Mr. McDevirr. Senator, you have to draw a line somew here now. 
I can’t quite follow your questioning. 

Senator Curtis. I think not. 

Now, we wouldn’t permit one of the major political parties to have 
no restrictions on their housekeeping expenses, their printing, their 
educational bulletins, their voter lists, the maintaining of their head- 
quarters, newscasts, radiocasts, and then have a little pocket over here 
of campaign contributions direct to candidates, and say this one is 
political and this one over here isn’t. 

Mr. McDevirr. Well, it is exactly the way we have stated it. One 
is educational and the other is political. 

Senator Curtis. Well, I’m telling you both of them are political. 

Mr. McDevirr. They are not. They are not, Senator. That is 
not a fair statement for you to make. 

Mr. Kroiu. Senator, we are governed 

Senator Curtis. We wouldn’t permit 

Mr. Kroui. If I may be permitted to answer, we are governed by 
the law. 

Senator Gore. Let the Senator state his question. 

Senator Curtis. We would not permit the Democratic Party or the 
Republican Party to go without restraint of law on what they get in 
for educational purposes and then let them say well, here on the con- 
tribution to candidates we have obeyed the law. Now, you men 
agree that union dues do go into your educational fund, do you not? 

Mr. Krouty. If I may answer that question, our educational fund 
operates within the law as the law is written, as it was interpreted 
to us by the Senate of the United States, and they insisted that we 
keep two separate funds. 

Now, if the law is changed, we will live up to the law as the law is 
changed. 

Senator Curtis. Well, it may be changed. 

Mr. Kroiu. It may be changed, then we’ll live up to it. 
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Senator Curtis. The point is your whole educational expenditure is 
for political purposes now ; isn’t it ¢ 

Mr. Kroui. That is not true. 

Mr. McDevirr. Definitely not true. 

Senator Curris. What is it for? 

Mr. McDevirr. Educational purposes. Everything that the word 
implies, educational. 

Senator Curtis. Don’t the political parties carry on that? 

Mr. McDevirr. What’s this? 

Senator Curtis. The Republican Party carries on a tremendous edu- 
cational program. They tell people about the President, they tell the 
people about. what it has accomplished. That is education. 

Mr. McDevirr. Is it ¢ 

Senator Curtis. I think it is. 

Mr. McDevirr. I’m inclined to think, Senator, I think that is de- 
signed by the Republican National Committee in its behalf. 

Mr. Kroiu. Senator, we talk about no candidate. We talk about 
issues as those issues affect our people. We talk about no candidate at 
all. When we talk about a candidate, we use voluntary money. Now, 
let’s understand that clearly. We talk about issues, no President. 

Senator Curtis. All right, when you do get around to putting money 
in the campaigns, take in the last election, the senatorial campaign, 
how many Democratic candidates for Senator received support from 
CIO Political Action Committee or Labor’s League for Political 
Education ¢ 

Mr. McDevirr. We couldn't answer that at this moment, Senator. 
The reports that we have filed with the Clerk of the House gives you 
all that information, both Republican and Democratic candidates. 

Senator Curtis. How many newscasts and broadcasts of various 
kinds do you have at the present time ¢ 

Mr. McDevirr. We do not have any. 

Senator Curtis. Not out of the education fund ? 

Mr. McDevirr. We do not have that out of either fund, not in 
COPE. 

Senator Curtis. Who is Emil Mazey ? 

Mr. McDevirr. He is secretary-treasurer of the Automobile Work- 
ers Union in Detroit. 

Senator Curtis. In his report filed for the 12-month period ending 
December 31, 1954, the last dection, the following disbursements from 
the general fund of the union, the source being union dues and the 
amounts being used for political purposes in Michigan, all for the 
Democrat Party, both on State and National basis, were as follows: 
Editorial, $590,603.13 ; radio, $23,613.86; research, $160,394.75 ; educa- 
tional fund, $678,882.98; citizenship fund, regular, $774,046; citizen- 
ship fund, PAC department expense, $384,433.33, or a total of 
$2,611,980.05. 

That is just one State and that is taken from testimony before this 
committee a few months ago. 

Mr. McDevirr. What is the point, Senator ? 

Senator Curtis. Well, it just doesn’t jibe with these figures that you 
have given here. 

Mr. McDevirr. Senator, we are reporting for COPE. We have 
nothing to do with the operation of United Automobile Workers. 

Senator Curtis. I understand. 
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Mr. McDevirr.. You would have to take that up with Mr. Mazey. 
Senator Curtis. But they do make a contribution to COPE; do they 
not ¢ 

Mr. McDevrrr. Their members make a voluntary contribution of $1 
for COPE. 

Senator Curris. Do they make another contribution from their 
union funds to COPE ¢ 

Mr. McDevirr. They do not, not to my knowledge: no. 

Senator Curtis. Not to your educational fund 

Mr. McDevirr. No. 

Mr. Krotu. No. If they do, it is in there. 

Mr. McDevirr. It will be reported in there, but I do not at the 
moment have knowledge of them having made any contribution to the 
educational fund this year. 

Senator Curtis. What is the largest contribution you received in 
your educational fund ? 

Mr. McDevrirr. I think we'd have to send that to you, Senator. 

Senator Gore. Senator Curtis, it is obvious that the committee can- 
not conclude its questioning of these gentlemen. I have more ques- 
tions; perhaps Senator Mansfield has more. Obviously, Senator 
Curtis has more questions. The special counsel of the committee has 
not had opportunity to ask a question. But there was scheduled to 
appear Gen. John B. Kilpatrick of Citizens for Eisenhower at 2: 15. 
It is now 20 minutes until 3. I wonder if it would be agreeable with 
you, Senator Curtis, if we could defer further questioning of these 
gentlemen / 

Senator Mansrretp. Mr. Chairman, I think in order to get this 
matter straightened out in accordance with Senator Curtis’ questions 
that it ought to be shown in the record if this is a correct assumption, 
that the reference to Mr. Mazey has to do with a State political setup 
and not with the national COPE, which you two gentlemen represent. 

Mr. McDevirr. That is correct, Senator. 

Mr. Kro. It is not a State. The United Automobile Workers of 
America AFL-CIO have membership in practically every State in the 
Union, and they function through every State in the Union through 
their international union, not a single State. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Separate from COPE? 

Mr. McDevirr. That is right. 

Senator Mansrietp. And as far as COPE is concerned, every dime it 
gets is accounted for, the law is followed and the records are to be 
found with the Clerk of the House of Representatives ? 

Mr. McDevirr. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Gore. The Chair would like to advise you gentlemen that 
this committee is undertaking to develop and make available to the 
American people a current inventory of financial assets of political 
committees as well as to conduct a serious and searching study of our 
elective system. in the hope of bringing about remedial legislation. In 
pursuance of that purpose, it will be necessary that the committee 
submit further inquiry to you, and that you supply to us information 
as to your receipts and your disbursements. The committee will 
undertake in the future, as it has today, to accommodate its require- 
ments insofar as possible to the busy schedules and heavy responsibili- 
ties which you and other officials of the political committees have. 
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With that statement, thanks for your coopers ation and thanks, too, 
to Senator Curtis for vielding at this time. The committee thanks 


you. 


Mr. Kroui. Thank you, gentlemen. We certainly wish you suc- 
cess In your efforts. 

Senator Gore. Thank you, sir. 

The next witness is Gen. John B. Kilpatrick, national chairman, 
Citizens for Eisenhower. 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence presented before this 
committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Kitpatrick. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF GEN. JOHN R. KILPATRICK, NATIONAL CHAIRMAN, 
CITIZENS FOR EISENHOWER 


Mr. Kivparrick. One correction, Senator, John R. Kilpatrick. 

Senator Gore. You will identify yourself for the record and pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. Kivparrick. National chairman, Citizens for Eisenhower- 
Nixon. 

Senator Gore. You may proceed. 

Mr. Kizpatrick. I have no preliminary statement, Senator Gore. 

Senator Gore. Will you identify yourself for the record ? 

Mr. Kinpatricx. I am the national chairman of Citizens for Eisen- 
hower-Nixon; headquarters, 270 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Senator Gore. Where is your residence / 

Mr. Kiutparrick. New York City. 

Senator Gore. What is your occupation / 

Mr. Kivearrics. I am chairman of the board of Madison Square 
Garden. 

Senator Gore. When did you undertake the chairmanship of Citi- 
zens for Eisenhower ¢ 

Mr. Kitparrick. Late in February or early in March of this year. 

Senator Gore. What is the function of the organization ¢ 

Mr. Kitparrick. It is a voluntary incorporated association with the 
objective of furnishing a rallying point for the various Eisenhower 
Clubs that have sprung up in the different States. It is primarily 
a service organization to assist these various State groups. 

Senator Gore. Do you raise, do you solicit, do you disburse money ¢ 

Mr. Kitpatrick. We do. 

Senator Gore. What funds did you have on hand as of September 1? 

Mr. Kivpatrick. As of the 1st of September, our bank balance was 
$59,706.04, but we had outstanding commitments, vouchers unpaid 
totaling $44,000, so as of the Ist of September our net position was 
$15,000, approximately. 

Senator Gore. Do vou have a budget for 1956 / 

Mr. Kivpatricx. We prepared a budget including certain activi- 
ties that we hoped to undertake. Our budget, our income has not 
quite been up to our expectations, and we are constantly engaged in 
revisions of our budget. 

Senator Gore. Would you identify vour budget? If not a budget, 
then how much, what amount of funds do you anticipate collecting 
in 19564 
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Mr. Kivparrick. Well, I can give you the exact figure up to the 
1st of September, both disbursements and income. Rather, not the 
lst of September, but the 5th, which was the date of our report to the 
House. Up until the 5th of September, we have collected some four 
hundred fourteen thousand and some odd dollars. And we have 
disbursed $385,000. 

Senator Gore. I was particularly interested in September 1. 
Though the committee has not closed the door to activities or amounts 
prior to September 1, in inviting you and others, I had presumed that 
we could reasonably assume that the campaign would begin in earnest 
after the two national conventions. Therefore, we selected September 
1 as a, shall we say, a starting date and not a cutoff date. I am par- 
ticularly concerned now with your plans, your goal, as to amounts for 
the 1956 election. 

Mr. Kiirarrick. I would hope, Senator, that between now and elec- 
tion time the contributions 

Senator Gore. Would you raise your voice just a little? 

Mr. Kiipatrick. I would hope that between now and election time 
our receipts, our contributions would approximate $500,000, $600,000, 
$700,000. 

Senator Gore. How did you arrive at this goal or this estimate or 
this budget ? 

Mr. Kivpatrick. By listing the various activities that we would 
hope to undertake, preparing as careful an estimate of cost as we could 
of the different phases of our work. 

Senator Gore. Do you mean you hope to raise an additional $500,- 
000, $600,000, or $700,000 between now and election time? 

Mr. Kreratrick. Yes. 

Senator Gore. That would be in addition to the $400,000 already 
raised ¢ 

Mr. Kitratrick. That is correct. 

Senator Gore. So you would anticipate the accumulation during 
1956 of approximately $1 million ? 

Mr. Kivratrick. That is correct. 

Senator Gore. With whom did you confer in arriving at this esti- 
mate of the needs for the organization ? 

Mr. Kiipatrick. We studied the experience of 1952 when Citizens 
for Eisenhower-Nixon was in operation, and we considered the activi- 
ties of the committee that was reactivated for the 1954 campaign. 

Senator Gorge. Do you recall the amount of funds which this prede- 
cessor organization raised in 1952? 

Mr. Kivpratrick. I am not familiar with that, sir. 

Senator Gore. Did you confer with the chairman of the Republican 
National Committee ? 

Mr. Kitpatrick. No; I did not. I coordinate our work quite closely 
with that of the Republican National Committee so we don’t do the 
same things. 

Senator Gore. Well, I have been handed a memorandum that the 
collections of the organization known as Citizens for Eisenhower- 
Nixon in 1952 amounted to $1,694,000. 

Mr. Kivparrick. That covered what period, Senator, before the 
nomination or just from the convention on / 

Senator Gore. I am not sure. 
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Mr. Kunpatrick. The figures that I have given you run from the 
ist of last January. 

Senator Gore. Through ? 

Mr. Kivpatrrick. September 1. 

Senator Gore. I said, General, that the memorandum handed me 
shows that the organization collected in the year 1952, $1,694,000. 

Mr. Kitparrick. Yes, and I said I wasn’t familiar with the 1952 
figures. 

Senator Gore. I will not ask you further questions about that. I 
am more concerned with 1956 than 1952. What is the nature of the 
expenditure which you plan? 

Mr. Kivparrick. We plan a bandwagon operation which is a cam- 
paign operation. We have units, bandwagon units now in operation. 
They operated in Maine; they have been in Louisiana. We will have 
six of these units on the road within a few days covering different 
sections of the country. 

Senator Gore. You don’t anticipate that the bandwagons will cost 
a $1 million, do you? 

Mr. Kivparrick. No, sir. We have a film program which is com- 
pleted, and will be used in connection with campaign rallies and so 
forth. We have organized, rather we have not organized, but we are 
cooperating with the Citizens for Eisenhower organizations in the 
various States. Some of them are Citizens for Kisenhower-Nixon; 
some of them are Americans for Eisenhower-Nixon; some of them are 
Democrats for Eisenhower-Nixon. 

Senator Gore. Do they make contributions to your organization ? 

Mr. Kitpatrrick. Some of them, yes. In some States, in certain of 
the States we expect to receive funds, and we have received funds in 
the figures that I have quoted from various States. 

Senator Gore. Do you in turn, upon some occasions, expect to make 
contributions to the so-called State organizations ? 

Mr. Kitpatrick. No. We have made 1 contribution, well, possibl 
2, one of $1,165 for a specific film program in Maine, and in New York 
where our headquarters is; we are running a joint campaign with the 
local New York State organization, and under the law, I think that 
money which we give them as a loan or as a return of the money that 
they have helped raise for us, we return to them, but that is included 
in the total, and such returns are listed in our reports as expenditures, 
although actually, they are not truly expenditures. 

Senator Gore. I fee] I have used my quota of time. 

Senator Mansfield. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Chairman, I am intrigued by what the Gen- 
eral said about Democrats for Eisenhower. I think maybe we will have 
to go on the other side of the fence and find some Republicans for 
Stevenson. General, you are a good witness. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Curtis. I have no questions. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Moore? 

Mr. Moore. Will you please, sir, produce for the committee a copy 
of your most recent report to the Clerk of the House? 

Mr. Kitparrick. I have a copy, an extra copy with me, of the report 
which was submitted on September 6, up to September 5. That is, 
receipts and expenditures. 
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Mr. Moore. If you could leave a copy of that, we would appreciate it. 

Mr. Kivparrick. I would be glad to. 

Mr. Moore. I would like to ask a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kivparrick. Go ahead. 

Mr. Moore. Do you in turn ever make any transfers of funds to 
other committees ? 

Mr. Kivparrick. No, sir. 

Mr. Moore. You do not? 

Mr. Kivparrick. Other than the two occasions that I have specified. 

Mr. Moore. But they would be committees of your own parent or- 
ganization; is that right? 

Mr. Kitpatrick. Yes. Well, don’t use the term quite “parent” be- 
cause they are not. We have no direct control over the committees in 
the various States. We cooperate with them; we recognize them, and 
we service them, but we do not control them. 

Mr. Moore. How do you service them, General ? 

Mr. Kivpatrick. By information, help on organization, advice. We 
make available to them our speakers’ data, and the various films that 
we have prepared. 

Mr. Moore. Do you send out literature as well ? 

Mr. Kriirarrick. Yes, and campaign buttons to a limited extent 
and things of that sort. 

Mr. Moorr. Do you know how many there are in the United States 
at the present time ¢ 

Mr. Kinparrick. No,sir; I wish I did. 

Mr. Moore. Well, if there were 16,000 such units in 1952, would you 
expect that this year there would be as many ? 

Mr. Kivrarrick. I have no judgment, no opinion on that. We have 
State organizations. If it operates as I hope it will, each State or- 
ganization will be organized in each county, and as far down into the 
precincts as they can go. What the limit is and what the ultimate 
number is, I have no idea. 

Mr. Moore. General, will they be engaged in fund-raising activities 
on their own ? 

Mr. Kivparrick. For their own local purposes; yes. 

Mr. Moore. But so far as the use of funds is concerned, it will be 
from you to them and not from them to you; is that right ? 

Mr. Kirrarricx. No, the other way. 

Mr. Moore. It will be the other way? 

Mr. Kivrarrick. The other way. 

Mr. Moore. Is there any registration required with your organiza- 
tion in New York so that you know who is functioning under the name 
of Citizens for Eisenhower, and where they are ? 

Mr. Kirparrick. Yes, I think we do. There have been a few unau- 
thorized grouns that have caused a little confusion, but we haven’t 
had as much difficulty with that as I originally anticipated. 

Mr. Moore. What kind of registration would it be? Do you re- 
quire them to notify you of their existence and who their treasurer is, 
or something of that nature ? 

Mr. Kirrarrick. Well, generally it is a group, springs into being: 
we check them. If they are reputable and backed by the right kind of 
people, we recognize them and regard them as being our representa- 
tives in that particular area, that particular State. 
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Mr. Moore. So far as you know, General, do these local units feel 
that they are required to report to the Clerk of the House as a national 
committee ¢ 

Mr. Kizearrick. That I do not know. 

Mr. Moore. If we were to try to obtain information with respect 
to the amount of fund raising and the amount in the way of expendi- 
tures by these groups, would it be possible for us to obtain information 
through your office in that connection 

Mr. Kiveatrrick. We would endeavor, of course. to get any data for 
you. As I said before, though, we have no direct control over these 
organizations, and I could not undertake with the conviction that I 
would be successful, of obtaining the data that you want from the 
various subsidiary groups. 

Mr. Moore. But your records, of course, would show whatever you 
received in the way of contributions ? 

Mr. Kivparricx. From them, yes, and that would be included 
our receipts. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Chairman, could I ask just one question ? 

General, from what you said, I assume that like COPE, the Demo- 
cratic and Republican National Committees, and so forth, a certain 
amount of your funds are used for educational purposes ¢ 

Mr. Kivparrick. Well, it is pretty hard for me to segregate it from 
purely political work. We are primarily interested in reelecting 
President Eisenhower and Mr. Nixon. 

Senator Mansriretp. That is understood, but you send out films; 
you send out literature. 

Mr. Kitparrick. With the ultimate hope, education in the sense of 
trying to get people to register and vote, but all hinge primarily to- 
ward ‘having them vote the way we would like to have them vote. 

Senator Mansrrevp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Curtis. Nothing further. 

Senator Gore. General, you have heard my statement to the pre- 
vious witnesses, so we will be conferr ing and communicating with you 
further. 

Mr. Kiitpatrrick. And I will reiterate what I heard several of — 1 

say, that at any and all times any data that we have that you want, 
will be made available to you and we will cooperate in every way w ‘th 
you and your committee. 

Senator Gorr. I thank you, sir, and I wish at this point to take 
advantage of your statement to express my own, and I think I can 
express, on behalf of the committee, a sentiment of appreciation for 
the cooperation that we have received throughout the hearing today. 

Thank you. 

The next witness is Mr. Archibald Alexander, chairman of Volun- 
teers for Stevenson. 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence presented to this commit- 
tee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God? 

Mr. AtexanpeR. I do. 

Senator Gore. Will you identify yourself, personally and officially, 
for the record, and proceed with your statement ? 
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TESTIMONY OF ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, CHAIRMAN, 
VOLUNTEERS FOR STEVENSON 


Mr. ALexaNper. Sir, I have no prepared statement, but perhaps I 
should identify myself. My name is Archibald 8. Alexander of Ber- 
nardsville, N. J. Iam director of the National Volunteers for Steven- 
son-Kefauver. Our office is at 1025 Connecticut Avenue. I have got 
the figures that you asked us for, and would be glad to give you those, 
Senator Gore. 

Senator Gore. First, would you identify yourself as to your avoca- 
tion ? 

Mr. ALexAnper. Pardon, sir? 

Senator Gore. What is your business or avocation, or profession ? 

Mr. ALeExANpER. I am a lawyer, member of the bar in New York. 

Senator Gore. Practicing in New York City ? 

Mr. ALexanper. I have been. For the past 2 years I was State 
treasurer of the State of New Jersey, so I have not been actively 
practicing law. 

Senator MansrrieLp. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Alexander, weren’t you a former Assistant Secretary for 
Defense ¢ 

Mr. Avexanper. I was Under Secretary of the Army, Senator 
Mansfield. 

Senator Gore. Who solicited you or if not solicited, with whom did 
you confer with respect to the position, assuming the position of 
director of this organization ¢ 

Mr. ALExAnpeR. Sir, I conferred with the cochairman, Barry Bing- 
ham of Louisville, Ky., and Mrs. Edison Dick of Chicago, and also 
I conferred with Governor Stevenson, this immediately prior to the 
convention, and it was then agreed by the three of us at the Governor’s 
request that if he were nominated, we would immediately form the 
Volunteers for Stevenson, and whoever might be nominated for the 
Vice Presidency. 

Senator Gore. Were you solicited by or did you confer with in this 
connection Mr. Paul Butler? 

Mr. ALexanpber. No, sir, I did not. I have seen him since I have 
been in Washington, but the time about which I am speaking w: 
several weeks ago. 

Senator Gore. What amount of funds did your organization have 
on hand as of September 1, 1956 ? 

Mr. Atexanper. As of September 1, we had collected $34,668.47, and 
had disbursed $5,518.28. I therefore believe the bank balance was 
about $29,000 on that date. 

Senator Gore. Do you have a budget for 1956? 

Mr. ALexanper. No, sir, we haven’t. We have agreed on a mini- 
mum personnel for our headquarters here. Beyond that, we have not 
felt able to make a firm budget at all. We know what we would 
like to collect. 

Senator Gore. Do you have a goal? 

Mr. ALExANDER. Our goal, yes, sir, would be the maximum allowed 
within the law. 

Senator Gorr. That is hardly the kind of goal I was asking about, 
I fear. What is your reasonable anticipation ? . 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. Sir, I am afraid we don’t even have that yet. Our 
plan is to carry the small overhead of this he: 1dquarters for the 2 
months that are necessary to do it, and see whether we can collect 
enough more to purchase some television time for the two candidates. 

I believe one-half our nationwide probably costs on the order of 

$200,000, so we have been informed, so we shall have to collect at least 
one e $200,000 in order to do what we want to do. 

Senator Gore. Is the financing of one nationwide television pro- 
gram of 30 minutes one of your goals? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir, if we can provide the money for it, it is. 

Senator Gore. What other purposes does your or ganization have ¢ 

Mr. ALeExanpeR. Well, the principal other purpose is to offer advice 
and help to the State and local volunteer groups which are springing 
up or have already sprung up in different States and localities. We 
do not bring them into existence or control them, but we do advise 
them and we do—we are preparing some literature and some bumper 
stickers and such articles which we will furnish to them in sample 
quantities, and then they will be expected to order their own from the 
manufacturer. 

Senator Gore. Do you expect the State or local volunteers for 
Stevenson-Kefauver organization to contribute to your organization, 
the organization of which you are the director ¢ 

Mr. Atexanpver. No, sir; I do not expect that they will. It would be 
fine if it turned out that they could, however, or perhaps they would 
themselves contribute directly to a television broadcast for a candidate 
ina poorer ag State. If Mr. Stevenson were going to be in New 
York and the New York volunteers could put ‘him on the air, we 
would be very glad to have them do that. But we do not anticipate 
that we will be financed by the States. 

Senator Gore. What direction if any, does the chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee give to your organization / 

Mr. ALExanvER. None whatsoever, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gore. To what extent are your functions or do you expect 
the functions of your committee will be coordinated with those of the 
Democratic National Committee ? 

Mr. ALExanper. For example, Mr. Chairman, if we understand 
that the volunteers in Ohio are anxious to have Mr. Stevenson come 
and speak at a rally they would like to sponsor there, and there must 
be one place where the candidates schedule is coordinated, likewise, 
the Democratic Party in Ohio may desire Mr. Stevenson to come and 
speak, and so we put in our request for the Ohio people to the cam- 
paign committee, Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Kefauver’s campaign com- 
mittee, and I think Mr. Butler does the same thing. In that sense, 
there will be coordination, because we will have to operate as in that 
case in the same place. 

Senator Gore. Is there then a third committee, the Stevenson- 
Kefauver campaign committee ? 

Mr. Atexanper. Well, there is a staff representing both of them, 
which is working on the schedule now, folks. 

Senator Gore. The chairman wishes to direct the staff to make note 
of that. Perhaps that is an additional committee of whom it will 
be necessary to make an inquiry. Senator Mansfield. 

Senator MansrieLp. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Gore. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. No questions. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Moore. Is your organization incorporated or unincorporated, 
sir? 

Mr. ALexanver. How long ago? 

Mr. Moore. Is it incorporated ¢ 

Mr. ALexanper. Your question is how long ago were they— 

Mr. Moorr. No; are they incorporated or are they not? 

Mr. ALExanver. No; they are unincorporated. 

Mr. Moore. You do expect to operate in all of the States or to have 
units or branches ¢ 

Mr. Atexanper. We do not expect to operate directly anywhere 
except here at the headquarters. We should be very glad to see 
volunteer groups in all the States and Territories and local ones as 
well, but we do not have them now. 

Mr. Moore. Do you know, sir, how many there were in 1952, how 
many such local organizations? 

Mr. Avexanper. No; I am sorry, I do not. I had nothing to do 
with this enterprise then. 

Mr. Moore. As in the case of the Citizens for Eisenhower Com- 
mittee, would it be possible, do you think, for your organization to 
assist us in letting us know about the existence of these local groups 
and the persons in charge? 

Mr. Atexanper. Certainly, sir, we will ask all of them to do what- 
ever you desire. We have no direct control over them, as is the case 
with the Citizens for Eisenhower, but I would imagine most of them 
are the kind of people that would welcome telling you what you 
wanted to know. 

Mr. Moore. Must they come into being with your consent or at 
least with your knowledge? 

Mr. Avexanper. It is more with our knowledge. A good many of 
them that have come into existence neither with nor without our con- 
sent. If they want to form themselves and feel strongly, they go 
ahead and do it. 

Mr. Moore. You mentioned a broadcast that you would like to— 
or a telecast—that you would like to schedule. Has any contract been 
entered into as yet for that program ? 

Mr. Atexanper. No, it has not. 

Mr. Moore. Has it been discussed with any network or networks? 

Mr. Avexanper. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Moore. Is it likely that in connection with that you will have 
to incur so-called preemption costs ¢ 

Mr. Arexanper. I believe that is the case, but I do not think, I 
know we haven’t incurred any yet. 

Mr. Moore. Are the circumstances such that you cannot avoid those 
costs, due to the fact that you don’t know now what your treasury 
will be and therefore are not in a position to contract for a specific 
time / 

Mr. Atexanper. It would seem so to me. 

Mr. Moors. Do you contemplate anything in the way of television 
activity along the line of what is described as 5-minute spots or things 
of that nature? 
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Mr. ALexanper. Well, Mr. Moore, anything that is on behalf of 
Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Kefauver which they feel they need done for 
them in this campaign which we have the money legally to pay for, we 
are going to do. I honestly don’t know which of the things that we 
will have money enough to pay for now. I certainly would not ex- 
clude 5-minute spots or any other of the techniques that there are 
now. 

Mr. Moore. I have just one further question, Mr. Alexander. 

With respect to these local organizations, do you contemplate that 
there would be any reporting on their part to your national organi- 
zation ¢ 

Mr. ALExANDER. No, sir, we do not; because the thing moves so 
fast that most of them, I think, would get us the reports after elec- 
tion day. 

Mr. Moorr. You agree, do you not, that to enable this committee 
to ascertain the amount approximately of campaign spending, we 
would have to have some information as to what these separate groups 
are doing in the several States? 

Mr. Avexanper. That is correct. 

Mr. Moore. I take it from your testimony that you will assist us in 
trying to get that information / 

Mr. ALeExanper. We certainly will. I just don’t want you to think 
that we have as well disciplined an army of volunteers as perhaps the 
regular party organizations would be. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you. 

Senator Gore. Senator Mansfield. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Alexander, as far as your subsidiary or 
ganizations are concerned, they work as political entities, political 
clubs: they have to make their reports to the secretary of state in 
thei: respective States. I would hope, Mr. Chairman, that a request 
would be sent from this committee to the secretaries of state of the 

various States and the proper officials in the Territories and posses 
sions, requesting that information. While we can’t demand it, | 
think that the request should be forthcoming and that responsibility 
should be taken off Mr. Alexander, General Kilpatrick, and others 
who seem to be operating purely on a national basis and quite re- 
stricted in their particular endeavors. 

S nator Gore. The Chair would like to inform Senator Manstield 
that ‘he staff has already done exactly that. 

Mr. ALexanper. Mr. Chairman, may I make a remark on that. It 
would be much easier for us if these were subsidiaries, which is the 
word that Senator Mansfield used, because then we could direetly con- 
trol them and provide the information. They are not that. But | 
would say this: that whenever we hear from any group in a State 
or locality, when we write back we always say, “Before you do any- 
thing else, get yourself a lawyer who will make himself familiar, if 
he isn’t already, with the National and State election laws.” 

Now, I believe there are some States where there are very very few 
reports required and others which are extremely meticulous. 

Senator Gore. Did I correctly understand you to reply to the 


counsel that you had not booked or contracted for a television or radio 
time? 
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Mr. Atexanper. No, sir; we have not to my knowledge, and I am 
pretty sure I would know about it. 

Senator Gore. Do you know if such time as you would be expected 
to defray the expense of has been contracted for ! 

Mr. ALexanper. No, sir; I do not know. It is possible that some 
— has been spoken for, has already been spoken for by somebody 
else that we will be in a position to pay for and will ultimately pay 
for, but I know we have not spoken to anybody. 

Senator Gore. You have no specific knowledge of time that has 
been booked or contracted for which you are expected to provide the 
funds? 

Mr. Atexanper. I know there is none which has been contracted for 
that we are expected to provide funds for. 

Senator Gore. Of course, we expect spokesmen for the television 
industry to appear tomorrow. One bit of information which we hope 
to elicit from them is the amount of time for which contracts have 
been signed, who signed the contracts, or the amount of time that has 
been booked or requested. 

On the other hand, we hope to develop a complete picture, or as 
complete as possible, an overall picture, of the operations of the en- 
suing campaign. You have been very generous in volunteering your 
full “cooperation. That the committee appreciates. You will con- 
tinue to have our cooperation, sir. 

And you understand, I take it, that it will very likely be necessary 
for the committee, either to request your further appearance or to 
require from you certain regular reports. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. We shall be ver y glad to comply with any requests, 
sir. 


Senator Gore. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. Nothing. 

Senator Gore. Thank you, Mr. Alexander. 

The next witness is Mr. David A. Bunn, chairman, Young Demo- 
cratic Club of America. 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence given to this committee 


will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 


Mr. Bunn. I do. 
Senator Gore. Identify yourself for the committee. 


TESTIMONY OF DAVID A. BUNN, CHAIRMAN, YOUNG DEMOCRATIC 
CLUB OF AMERICA 


Mr. Bunn. David A. Bunn, president, Young Democratic Club of 
America. I am from Denver, Colo., where I am in the insurance busi- 
ness; I sell insurance. 

Senator Gorr. How long have you been president of the Young 
Democratic Club of America? 

Mr. Bunn. I was elected in December 1955, December 5, at onr na- 
tional convention. Our conventions are held every 2 years. My term 
of office expires in the fall of 1957. 

Senator Gorn. What is the purpose of your organization ? 

Mr. Bunn. To recruit young people to the “Democratic Party, to 
have forums where they can learn about issues that affect young peo- 
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ple, to train them as precinct committee people, to encourage them to 
go into regular party organizations within their own communities. 

Senator ‘Gore. Is ita part of the functions of your organization to 
raise funds for the campaign ¢ 

Mr. Bunn. Well, just indirect. I mean we raise funds for ourselves 
that we can spend, try to get some organizers to go around and help 
organize new clubs and stimulate interest. We don’t put any money 
into a regular campaign fund. 

Senator Gore. Your organization does not expect to make a contri- 
bution to the Democratic National Committee / 

Mr. Bunn. No; I mean not in terms of money. I wish we could. 

Senator Gorr. Do you expect to sponsor or to pay for television 
time or radio time / 

Mr. Bunn. No. 

Senator Gore. Do you expect to sponsor or pay for newspaper 
advertising ¢ 

Mr. Bunn. No. 

Senator Gore. What do you expect to use your funds for ? 

Mr. Bunn. Well, our limited funds—it is approximately $5,000 as 
of September 1—will be used primarily— 

Senator Gore. You say approxim: ately what ? 

Mr. Bunn. Approximately $5,000 as of September 1. 

Senator Gore. You do not have it exact / 

Mr. Bunn. Well, my treasurer is in a convention down in Texas 
and I haven't been able to get ahold of him to find out the exact amount 
since I had word from you. I have it as of \ugust 1 and then I know 
what some of the outstanding bills are which have subtracted from 
the August 1 statement ; $5,468 it is. 

Senator Gore. What are your budgetary plans on funds? 

Mr. Bunn. Well, to be perfectly frank with you, we don’t have any 
set budget. We just operated on a month-to-month basis. You see, 
some of our clubs will hold, say, a fund-raising dinner in say the State 
of Ohio, or somewhere like that, and then they will give us a small 
part of whatever they raise. 

Now, we have had some contributions from States of $500, from 
Connecticut, I believe, and $500 from Ohio. Most of our funds come 
from dues which we collect every 2 years at our national convention. 
We have dues which each State has to pay in order to participate in 
the or ganization, in the national organization, and this is the money 
that carries us through a 2-year period. 

Senator Gore. How much money do you expect to collect in 1956? 

Mr. Bunn. Oh, I just have no idea. I mean it won't be probably 
over $2,000 or $3,000 at the most, if we can get some of these fund- 

raising dinners, and what we are going to try to do is encourage our 
DRO to participate in small-fund contributor’s drives, door-to-door 
campaign dollars for Democrats, and we hope that the national com- 
mittee will give us part of that for the work that we do in helping 
collect this money. 

Senator Gore. Senator Mansfield. 

Senator MAnsrieLp. No questions. 

Senator Gore. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. No questions. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Moore. How many members do you have, Mr. Bunn? 
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Mr. Bunn. We have approximately 500,000 members, actually real 
active, about 100,000 I would say. 

Mr. Moore. This is a continuing organization, is it not 

Mr. Bunn. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Moore. Is it incorporated ¢ 

Mr. Bunn. Yes. You see, we were chartered by the Democratic 
National Convention in 1932 as the official youth organization of the 
Democratic Party. We have been functioning since that time, and 
we have 2,200 local clubs and about 350 college clubs. 

Mr. Moore. Do you file annual reports w ith the Clerk of the House? 

Mr. Bunn. Yes; we do. Our treasurer files those; 1 think it is 
every 3 months. 

Mr. Moore. May we have a copy of your most recent filing ¢ 

Mr. Bunn. Well, I have the one I think he filed as of August 1 here, 
but this is the only copy I have, and I was going to get you one this 
week and give it to you just as quickly as I can, and I have the state- 
ment of our balance. 

Senator Gore. The committee will submit further requests for cur- 
rent information from your organization. 

Mr. Bunn. We would be very glad to cooperate. 

Senator Gore. Thank you very much. 

The next and last witness for the afternoon is Mr. Fred Nixon, 
executive director, Young Republican National Federation, and then 
after his testimony Professor Heard will return to the stand. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Gore. Professor Heard, will you return to the stand 
this time? 


TESTIMONY OF ALEXANDER HEARD, PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA—Resumed 


Senator Gore. You had, at the time you stepped aside, you had some 
further suggestions to make to the committee. 

Mr. Hearp. Why don’t I summarize 3 or 4 of the points, Senator 
Gore, that I think are perhaps of greatest interest to the committee / 

Senator Gore. I think that would be fine. 

Mr. Hearp. I will summarize 3 or 4 of the points that I think may 
be of chief interest, since I will turn in the rest of this statement to 
the committee for your use if you wish it. 

One observation that I did want to make is this: That is seems 
to me that the problem is not as hopeless as sometimes we have 
thought that it is. We made a detailed effort to estimate the amount 
of money that was spent in 1952 for nomination and election of eandi- 
dates at all levels of government. This of course is a highly difficult 
thing to do and what you emerge with is at best an estimate. But the 
most conscientious efforts that we could make put the cash expendi- 
tures at about $140 million. Now, I looked back to try to compare—— 

Senator Gore. Is that confined to Federal elections ¢ 

Mr. Hearp. No, sir; this is all races for nomination and election at 
all levels of government all over the country. 

Senator Mansrievp. For what year, Professor ? 

Mr. Hearp. 1952. Now the figure $140 million, I tried to compare 
this with some figures for earlier years, but we do not have a cor- 
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responding estimate for any previous presidential year because no 
one had tried to do this particular thing before, but such compari 
sons as I was able to make seemed to indicate that the increase in 
campaign costs between 1940 and 1952 had risen no more than 60 per- 
cent. Now, this is a substantial increase obviously, but it is not as 
large, for example, as the increase in the cost-of-living index which 
for the same 12-year period was 90 percent, nor is it as large as the 
increase in the national income which was 240 percent. Now my point 
is that the problem may not be as unmanageable as sometimes we have 
thought that it is. The cost this year will be greater. The best 1 
can estimate, and it is only an estimate, is that perhaps the figure 
in 1956 can be expected to run around 25 percent higher, which 
would be rr the neighborhood of $175 million. 

Senator Mansrretp. Professor, you have done a lot of research on 
this particular subject. I wonder if you have at your ready disposal 
the cost of senatorial campaigns by States in 1952 and 19544 

Mr. Hearp. The answer is“No.” I think this is perhaps impossible 
to get. It is possible to make some estimates in certain States where 
the reporting requirements are such that you get a much more nearly 
complete statement of expenditures than you do in other States. L of 
course will be glad to put at the committee’s disposal whatever 
information I might have that would be of use to it. 1 believe it is 
impossible, however, to get an accurate estimate of the cost of sena- 
torial ¢ campaigns for all of the States in which there were cam- 
paigns in 1952 and also 1954. 

Now, you raise a question which poses one of enormous difficulties 
we are faced with, and that is this: It is virtually impossible to segre- 
gate, as you would with a cost-accounting system, the expenditures 
that ought to be allocated to the variety of political campaigns going 
on within a State at any one time. A State committee may make ex- 
penditures that benefit the senatorial candidate. It is very difficult to 
know how much they benefit him and how much of the expenditures 
of the State committee should be earmarked as having assisted that 
candidate. The same is true of some of the expenditures of national 
committees, not only the national committees of the parties, but some 
of the more general activities of the senatorial and congressional cam- 
paign committees. In any one area there will be usually a large num- 
ber of campaign operations, and it is extremely difficult to tell how 
much of the money spent by these various operations benefit one candi- 
date alone. I will be glad to make available such figures as we have 
that may be of interest to you. 

Another point that I wanted to emphasize is this: I notice that the 
counsel this morning was directing questions toward the methods used 
in soliciting funds and raising funds by the various political commit- 
tees. I think this is an enormously important aspect of the subject. 
There are some ways of raising money which are more effective than 
other ways, and equally proper, and equally legal, and it has been my 
impression from looking around the country at the activities of the 
two major parties that in some areas a party may receive more money 
simply because it goes about the job in a more efficient and effective way. 

Now, I think this observation, if it is correct, is related to one of 
the purposes of your committee, which is to address itself to the general] 
problem of how candidates and parties can have something approach 
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ing equitable access to the voters. My point is simply that I believe 
that the parties can do some of the things that need to be done them- 
selves, by improving the effectiveness of their own fund raising 
operations. I believe that generally speaking one of the reasons, 
not the only reason, but one of the reasons that in many areas the 
Republican Party h: as enjoyed larger campaign funds has been because 
the type of solictitation program carried out by Republican com- 
mittees has been more effective. I am addressing myself to the 
internal administrative operations of the fund-raising groups, and I 
think this is one thing that the parties themselves might be able to do to 
assist in the solution of this problem. 

Another observation that is related to some of the questions raised 
this morning: There were 2 or 3 questions about individual contrib- 
utors. It seems to me that one of the things that we need to know a 
good deal more about if we want to understand how money is raised, 
and the significance of it, and the importance or potential influence 
of contributors—one of the things we need to know more about is the 
activity of fund raisers, that is the solicitors, the man who has the 
information, the contacts, the personality, the knack of raising money 
from other people for a candidate or a committee. It seems to me 
that the fund raiser is the key person. He is a very vital person in 
this whole process, and frequently in the past congressional committees 
have focused more on the contributors than they have on anyone else 
in the process. My only suggestion here is that it may be useful to 
look along the lines of the questions counsel raised this morning, at 
the ways the funds are raised, and particularly at the activities of the 
solicitor. 

Mr. Hearp. My final point, then, is this: You may recall that in a 
previous campaign year this committee, I believe, solicited a great 
many reports from political organizations and candidates around the 
United States. 

Many, many thousands of questionnaires, I am informed, were sent 
out, and many, many thousands came in; and I believe that on the 
basis of my own experience I would understand if the volume of 
information received was probably too big to handle. 

Now, I have had some painful personal experience with this. To 
analyze properly and summarize the kinds of information you gentle- 
men have been asking about this morning in your questions ‘to the 
heads of these political organizations requires an enormous amount 
of work and time; and my caution here would be that you do your best 
to think in terms of what is feasible to handle. 

If you want to get out reports between now and the campaign or 
even after the campaign, I would suggest that you do the sort of thing 
you were hinting at this morning, try to get information, minimum 
information, that you want, not the maximum information that might 
be available, but the minimum information to serve your purposes. 
That is one point. 

Ask for information which the committees have readily available 
already. Try, if possible, to ask for what they will have to submit in 
addition to secretaries of state or to the Clerk of the House or to 
the Secretary of the Senate, and ask this only of those committees 
which you have sufficient—ask this only of committees whose reports 
you will be able to handle when they come in. 
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Now, I suspect that there are around the United States in 1956 
at least 8,000 or 10,000 political organizations from which you might 
ask information, which would be relevant to the general election cam- 
paign. 

This poses an enormous administrative task if you do seek this 
information from committees at the State level, at the district level, 
and at the county level all around the country. 

It poses very great technical problems as to how your staff is to 
handle it. 

Senator Gore. Well, Doctor, I am intensely interested in your very 
helpful suggestion. 

How would we differentiate now—the committee invited Mr. Whit- 
ney—I believe you were here and heard his testimony. At the time 
I issued the invitation for him to come, it was my impression that his 
organization operated on a wider basis. It develops that he confines 
his solicitation, according to his testimony, to the eight counties in 
the metropolitan area of "New York C ity; and yet the budget of his 
organization runs large. 

So, on the one hand, we find a committee operating in a small geo- 
graphic area, but with large financial outlay. 

In another we may find a committee operating in the whole State 
of Arizona, but raising only a comparatively small amount of funds. 

Now, the committee would appreciate your suggestion as to how 
we might draw this line to request and obtain the necessary minimum, 
but avoiding being flooded with an unmanageable amount of statistics 
and information. 

Mr. Hearp. Well, I think that there are two ways to go at this. 
First of all, you may in the future or you may already have 1 requested 
certain information from a vast number of committees around the 
country. Let us assume that for one reason or another information 
does come in bales high. 

I think that the first thing that you can do in the treatment of this 
information is to separate out the local committees from the State 
committees, and the State committees from the national committees, 
and work on the ones in which you have the greatest interest first. 
Now, that is point 1. 

Point 2 is that it is quite correct that in some areas of the country 
district and local committees will be of tremendous importance, and it 
seems to me that you could treat the committees of both parties in cer- 
tain of those areas. You can treat county committees in the metro- 
politan area of New York, and should, but this does not mean that you 
automatically ought to treat county committees in all the 3,000 plus 
counties in the United States. 

Do you see what I mean? 

I think you can differentiate by areas of the country. And also you 
may find—as a purely technical question, you may find—that some 
of these reports you do not want to process at this time because of the 
physical burden. 

I think I would like, if I may, to make one other statement here. The 
testimony given this morning indicates quite clearly that the transfers 
of funds among political committees are very important in accounting 

for the income of some committees and also in accounting for the outgo 
of such committees. 
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On the Republican side, because of the system of finance committees 
which Mr. Hall described this morning, a lot of money is transferred 
from a county committee to a State finance committee, then may be 
transferred back: it may be transferred from the finance committee 
out to operating organizations. 

If one is not very careful he may count some of that money two or 
three times, you see. 

You cannot just total up the income of these committees, or the out- 
go, and then compare them with other committees. You have to look 
at what the direct expenditures were of the committee, in order to see 
how much money they actually spent in the process, 

You may observe how much they transferred out and then may want 
to go look and see what those committees they sent it to do with it. 

But this distinction between direct expenditures and transfers is a 
very important one tomake, particularly ieee of the practices of the 
two parties which differ with respect to how transfers of funds are han- 
dled, and differ with respect to how much money is transferred among 
committees. 

Senator Gore. What relation is there, in your opinion, between the 
size and purpose of a contribution ? 

Mr. Hearn. This is a very difficult question to answer. 

In a race for State representative, a small contribution may have a 
very big purpose. 

In a race for President, there are many persons around the United 
States who, I am convinced, make political contributions in the same 
spirit in which they pay their club dues or contribute to their church. 
It isa routine activity which they, and members of their families, have 
been doing for years. 

There the contribution is large and the purpose may be very small. 
It is simply supporting a cause in which they are interested. 

So you cannot, I think, automatically say that a large sized contri- 
bution means that the person who gave it has a very specific purpose ii: 
mind that would lead to some sort of favoritism. 

Senator Gore. I read an article recently, of which you were the 
author, and I found it quite interesting. I cannot recall your exact 
words, but I believe you stated that insofar as you were able to find, 
there were a minuscule number of contributions, political contribu- 
tions, campaign contributions, on a quid pro quo basis. 

Did you make such a statement ¢ 

Mr. Hearp. My view on that is that I think very seldom do you find 
a crass arrangement spelled out in which a man says, “I will make a 
contribution in return for a specific quid pro quo.” 

It is my view that in the vast majority of cases what is received in 
return for a contribution is what I call access, that is, nothing specific, 
but by making the,contribution the man or the woman who makes it 
earns the right, so to speak, to present his case. 

He gets to know somebody in the process, and then, if he has some- 
thing that comes up about which he wishes to present a point of view, 
it is very difficult to deny him the opportunity to present his point of 
view. 

This, I think, we would call access. He gets in to see the party 
official, the Government official, the congressional official, in order to 
say, “Here is the thing that I am interested in. I want to present my 
point of view.” 
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Now, as to the extent to which access becomes influence that varies 
w th # great many different things. 

Phere are many disgruntled contributors around. They become 
more talkative than some of the others, those who complain that they 
didn’t get what they thought they were going to get. 

So we know quite c¢ learly that this arrangement is not a clear-cut 
one: that they get—— 

Senator Gore. You mean they are sometimes disappointed with 
the hospitality they receive / 

_ Mr. Hrarp. That is correct. They are disappointed with the in- 

xibility of the people to whom they present their case. 

Senator Gore. Would you speak ‘of access in terms of a favorable 
hearing of a cause or consideration of a request / 

Mr. Hearn. I think that access results 

Senator Gore. Sympathetic instead of favorable, I should say. 

Mr. Hearp. Well, first of all, access, of course, results not simply 
from financial participation in politics. There are many other types 
of participation in politics which pens access. 

A person who campaigns, works in the precincts or the counties, 
who writes speeches, who makes any contribution to the political 
career of a person or to the effectiveness of a party campaign, I think, 
gets, as a result of this, access. Financial participation is just one of 
the types of participation that leads to access. All right. 

I think that the presumption is that wherever possible the public 
official and the party official will try to respond favorably to the re- 
quest of the person who has access. I think that the ear is bound to 
be svmpathetic to the point of view that will be expressed. 

Senator Gore. And that, in the end, would be termed influence / 

Mr. Herarp. Well, I say I don’t know when it becomes influence. 
Sometimes it obviously does. Obviously, this access can be con- 
verted to influence. On some occasions it obviously is not. 

Here is a point I think we need to keep in mind: It is difficult for 
me to see how in a representative government you are ever going to 
control access. 

You may say, “We don’t like financial participation as one channel 
to access,” and do something about that. But you are never going to 
prevent in the kind of government that we have—a representative gov 
ernment, dependent upon votes for success at the polls—you never are 
going to be able to prevent, and should not, I would say, all kinds of 
access. Access is part of the representative process, and it leads to 
inftuence, of course. 

Senator Gore. Senator Mansfield ? 

Senator Mansrietp. Professor Heard, what you have just indicated 

s, 1 think, a fact. 

"What would you think of the idea of the Government’s taking over 
the responsibility, as a public service, of financing the campaigns of 
those running for the Senate, or of the House and the Presidency and 
the Vice Presidency ? 

Mr. Hearp. I feel this: I feel that we should recognize that eam- 
paign costs are essential to the operation of the Government. This is 
a general principle. And I would say that campaigns should be given 
every kind of Government support that is feasible and practical. 

Now, this calls for, I think, piecemeal action; that is, I believe that 
the only thing practical and feasible now is piecemeal action wherever 
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the conditions of politics afford an opportunity for the State legisla- 
tures or the Federal Legislature to act on this principle that the c ost of 
campaigning is proper ly a public responsibility. 

Now, one or two States have taken the lead in this, and I think there 
are some things that your committee might consider that the Federal 
Government could take the lead in. 

For example, limited campaign expenses by a candidate and also 
limited costs of holding political office, such as the position of State 
chairman or national committeeman, I think, should be made deduct- 
ible. The State of Minnesota in 1955 passed a State statute which 
granted income-tax deduction on State returns for certain of these 
expenditures. We don’t know the results of this yet. We will know, 
I suppose, after 1956. 

I think, in the same spirit, that limited tax deductions on political 
contributions, political gifts, should be authorized. This is something 
the State of Minnesota also did in 1955. 

These deductions or, perhaps, alternatively tax credits, which is a 
little different way of handling the thing, ought to be accompanied. 
in my opinion, by a maximum limit, and this is not something we have 
now, a maximum limit, on the amount of total political contributions 
an individual can make during a calendar yea 

Our limitations now apply to the contributions of individuals to a 
committee. 

It seems to me that your committee should explore the possibility 
of an effective maximum limit on the total contributions an individual 
can make. 

One possible way that that could be done would be to place a special 
gift tax—we have a gift tax now, and these statutes are enforcible ap- 
parently. It is possible that it would be effective to impose a special 
gift tax on the total political gifts of a person above a certain sum. 

To do these things would not. only shift some of the costs of cam- 
paigning to the Government—this would be an indirect way of Gov- 
ernment’s assuming some of the costs—but also would improve the 
respectability of making campaign contributions, and would, there- 
fore, improve the ease of raising funds. 

Now, two other illustrations, if I may: I testified in April of 1955 
before this committee that, in my view, the Congress should explore 
very seriously the possibility of guaranteeing minimum time or equal 
time over the airwaves—that is, radio and television time—to con- 
testants, either at public expense or at a lower, greatly reduced, 
expense. 

I think this is a very hard thing to do. The problems of adminis- 
tering such a proposal as this are quite complicated, but it seems to me 
that you should consider whether something at the Federal level might 
be worked out, perhaps applying only to Federal elections. 

Finally, anything else that would give, help give, contestants equi- 
table access to the electorate, I think, would constitute a desirable 
form of Government support. 

One or two States, perhaps more now, do, for example, print a 
pamphlet, a campaign pamphlet, which goes out to every registered 
voter in the State. 

This pamphlet is not always the most exciting imaginable literature, 
but it ite oes give every contestant a chance to get his message, and 
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maybe his picture, on one occasion at least, before the voters of his 
area. 

The suggestion which has been made over the years that the con 
gressional franking: privilege be given to candidates in addition to 
those who happen to be in office at the moment, who hold congressional 
office, is again, I think, something that your committee might well 
explore. 

Now, Senator Mansfield, the more general question of whether 
direct subsidies should be paid by Government to committees or candi- 
dates is, I think, a more difficult one to administer. 1 would favor it 
if we could think through the procedures for doing it. I think the 
obstacles are quite considerable. 

One of the difficulties is this: As you know, and as we all know, our 
party system, our political parties, in the country are generally pretty 
decentralized. 

The base of power in American political parties obviously is in the 
areas where people get elected, meaning States and districts and 
smaller areas, and currently much of the political money comes up 
from the base to the top. 

If you make appropriations of funds by the Congress, let us say, 
in large sums to the national committee, you turn the situation upside 
down a little bit. You put the money at the top, and you give some 
group at the top the discretion for distributing it around the country. 

Well, this poses some very difficult problems to which local and 
State politicians naturally would be very sensitive. It might account 
for some opposition to the suggestion that the direct appropriations be 

made to the national committees. 

I have not answered all these questions; I have tried to raise some 
of the considerations that are very important. 

Senator Mansrietp. Professor Heard, you mentioned some States 
put out a handbook. I suppose what you have in mind is Oregon ¢ 

Mr. Hearn. Oregon, yes. 

Senator Mansrietp. Do the candidates there pay for the page they 
are allowed in that handbook which is sent to every registered voter 
in the State ¢ 

Mr. Hearn. I think I had better not answer that; I am not sure, 
but I can get this information for you on Oregon, and also on some 
other States. 

It varies from State to State. There is at least one place where the 

-andidates do pay for the space, but it is at a low cost, and there is 
another case in which the space is provided free, but I cannot cite you 
the individual cases. 

Senator Mansrtetp. Well, whether or not the candidate pays for 
his page in the handbook in the State of Or egon, it is a fact, is it not, 
that the State of Oregon assumes the responsibility of sending out 
these handbooks to every registered voter so that in that way all c andi- 
dates for State and National office receive a fair break, and they know 
that the message they have written themselves and their picture gets 
into the hands of the electorate? 

Mr. Hearp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansriexp. So that is, on a State level, a case of subsidiza- 
tion to a great extent insofar as candidates for State and National 
office are concerned ¢ 
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Mr. Hearp. There are many other ways in which this can be done. 

For example, if our States assumed a greater responsibility for see- 
ing that voters got registered. In some foreign nations the govern- 
ment. has the responsibility for seeing that voters are registered. 

Senator Mansrietp. Not only registered, but if they do not vote 
they are fined. 

Mr. Hrarp. In some places that is correct. 

Well, now, this is one of the big costs of our campaigning, as we all 
know, the job of getting people registered and getting them to the 
polls on election day. 

Senator Curtis. At that point, is that a political campaign activity 
or an educational one? You say it is one of the most expensive ones. 

Mr. Hearp. Well, I think that it is considered by some organiza- 
tions to be a civic duty. 

We find, at least in the area I live in, many wholly nonpartisan 
organizations that participate very actively in campaigns to increase 

registration of voters, in campaigns to get them to the polls on election 
day. 

Certainly there are other organizations, highly partisan in char- 
acter, that do the same thing. So I don’t know that I could put a label 
on it that would apply in all cases. 

Senator Gore. Professor Heard—did you finish ? 

Senator Curtis. I have 2 or 3 other questions. 

Senator Gore. Returning for the moment to the big question of 
purpose and effect, have you made any study of the relationship be- 
tween the interests of a particular group which contributes, and the 
ultimate support of that interest or that cause by the candidates to 
whom they have made contributions or the parties ? 

Mr. Hearp. Of course, in a sense this is the kind of thing we try to 
study all along. 

Senator Gore. I understand, of course, that most people contribute 
to the candidacy or the party espousing a cause in which they believe. 

Mr. Hearp. Yes. 

Senator Gorr. I was wondering if you had made any analysis of 
the cause and effect, the purpose and effect, of campaign contributions ? 

Mr. Hearp. Let me see if this will be helpful: 

One of the things that we have been interested in is the use of 

campaign contributions as a lobbying technique, as one of the tools 
used by lobbying organizations. There is some information on this 
in this p: ymphiet | to which I alluded this morning. 

You find when you look at some of the more prominent interest 
groups that are concerned with Federal legislation, that frequently 
officers and directors of those lobbying organizations make a great 
many contributions to campaigns for the Senate and for the House, 
and you find in the case of some organizations that they are frankly 
in the business of making direct lump-sum contributions, as an organi- 
zation, to candidates for the Senate and the House, and sometimes these 
organizations make it quite clear that they are not partisan in the 
sense that they favor one party or the other. 

They contribute to a candidate regardless of the party if his view- 
point is the viewpoint in which they are interested. 

Now, you observe frequently that Members of the Congress, in their 
speeches, in the use of their franking privilege, in the assistance of 
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various kinds that they give as well as in the ways they vote, assist 
these lobby organizations. That is to say, they are doing the kind of 
work that the ‘people who contributed to their campaign wanted them 
to do. 

Senator Gore. That is not to say that they do not do it sincerely. 

Mr. Hearp. No; because you never know which comes first. Does 
the contributor, the prospective contributor, look around and see peo- 
ple with whom he agrees and says, “I will back him”? 

Obviously, there is a lot of that. Or does the public official look 
around and say, “Who has been important to me? I will try to 
accommodate him,” and presumably lene is some of that. But it is 
very difficult to discriminate here, and I would think that the over- 
whelming majority of cases would be in the first category that I men- 
tioned: people, lobbying organizations backing candidates who start 
out with the point of view in which they are interested. 

Senator Gore. What percentage of our people make campaign con- 
tributions? 

Mr. Hearn. In 1952 something over 90 million people might have 
voted. Actually, a few over 60 million did vote, and the best figures 
and estimates we have indicate that approximately 3 million different 
individuals made a contribution of some kind, maybe 50 cents or maybe 
a much larger sum. But 3 million is 5 percent of 60 million, so about 
5 percent of those who voted in 1952 made a financial contribution of 
some sort. 

Senator Gore. What percentage of the campaign, total campaign, 
contributions which were contributed by 5 percent of the voters 
would, in your opinion, or was in your opinion, contributed by 1 
percent ¢ 

Mr. Hearp. I cannot answer that question. I do have some figures 
which I will be glad to provide you specifically when we finish here, 
which indicate the proportion of funds received by the Republican 
campaign committees at the national level and the Democratic cam- 
paign committees at the national level, the proportion of those funds 
that came in in amounts of $500 and over, in amounts of between $100 
and $499, and in amounts of less than $100. 

Roughly speaking, and I would like to give you these in detail, 
roughly speaking about between 12 and 9 percent—12 percent for 1 
party and 9 for the other, as I recall—came in in amounts of less 
than $100. In the neighborhood of 65 percent came in in amounts 
of $500 and over, and the balance came in, another 18 or 20 percent, 
whatever it is, came in in amounts of $100 to $499. 

Senator Gore. Would it be reasonable to deduce from that that no 
more than 1 of 5 contributors, that is, 20 percent of the actual con- 
tributors, contributed as much as $500 ? 

Mr. Hearn. My estimates are that in 1952 sperabaliby around 20,000 
different individuals gave contributions of $500 or more. 

Senator Gorn. It would be much less than 1 percent, then. 

Mr. Hearp. Yes. 

Senator Gorr. Much less than 20 percent, I mean. 

Mr. Hearn. I can explain subsequently, if you wish, how we arrive 
at this estimate, but I think if it is more than 20,000, it is not very 
many more than 20,000, different persons who gave in sums of $500 
or more. 
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Senator Gore. And yet the total contributions made by that 20,000 
looms quite large in comparison. Do you have that figure? 

Mr. Hearp. No, I don’t. I will tell you, this is very, very—well, 
I don’t have the figure; no. I will be glad to provide it. 

Senator Gore. Without arriving at an exact figure, is it not reason- 
able to deduce from your studies that an exceedingly small percentage 
of the people contribute an exceedingly large 

Mr. Hearn. Yes. 

Senator Gore (continuing). Percentage of the campaign contribu- 
tions? 

Mr. Hearn. Yes, this is correct, if you view it in terms of the num- 
ber of voters and potential contributors. 

The number, of course, Senator Gore, who now contribute $100 or 
more, or $500 or more, is much, much larger than it used to be, of 
course. We have made some shift in the direction of increasing the 
number of persons who do contribute these moderate and large-sized 
sums, but the number in absolute figures is still small. 

Senator Gore. One other question. I know this is getting late, and 
you have been very helpful. 

What do you make of the purpose of the organizations that con- 
tribute to both sides, both parties ? 

Mr. Hearp. Yes. These organizations, some of which report to the 
Clerk of the House, are interested in policy questions largely. The 
American political parties 

Senator Gore. I mean policy questions peculiar to their interests. 

Mr. Hearp. Yes, sir. Some of them may be foreign policy ques- 
tions; some of them may be domestic policy questions; some of them 
may be rather narrow in scope; some of them may be quite general; 
some of these organizations are just generally liberal or generally 
conservative. 

They are concerned, therefore, with supporting persons who favor 
their point of view regardless of the party of such person. 

There is also the additional factor that with the kind of govern- 
ment we have, you never can tell who is going to be in a position of 
crucial importance. 

This is true, of course, among the committees of the Congress 
especially ; and these people who are concerned with policy naturally 
want access to both sides; so that they will have an opportunity to 
present their point of view in, presumably, sympathetic surroundings, 
regardless of what party happens to be in office at the time. 

Senator Gore. In other words, they want access and sympathetic 
consideration no matter which party wins? 

Mr. Hearp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gore. Then would it be reasonable to classify that as about 
as nearly a selfish campaign contribution as we see in our system ? 

Mr. Hearp. I don’t think there is any question about the fact that 
in one way or another all campaign contributions are selfish. 

Some people are concerned about more general things, like preserv- 
ing the two-party system, because they feel this makes a better country 
in which to live. Others are more narrowly concerned about a general 
liberal attitude because this happens to be their philosophy. 

Eventually you do get it down to very specific cases where the selfish- 
ness is very narrow, certainly. 
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Senator Gore. It is a little difficult to make this suggestion pub- 
licly—I do not know that it is difficult, but 1 hope I may persuade you 
to become a consultant to this committee. I wish you would think 
about it, and I will talk to you privately. 

You have been very helpful, and on behalf of the committee I wish 
to thank you very inated 

Senator Curtis would now like to ask you some questions. 

Mr. Hearp. Yes. 

Senator Curtis. Dr. Heard, I quoted you frequently in this state- 
ent: 

‘‘ontributing money to politics is just as honorable a way to participate as 
contributing time or talent-—in ringing doorbells, attending party meetings, 
making speeches, writing letters to Congressmen, or offering oneself for public 
office. 

[ want tocommend you. So long as political contributions are held 
up to ridicule, the good people of the country are going to shy away 
from it. 

Has any study ever been made between the similarity of donors 
to political campaigns and the similarity of the same list of the people 
who support and build our colleges, our churches, our hospitals, keep 
our symphony orchestras going, and other such things? 

Mr. Hearp. The only eifort I know to get at this is the study that 
was made in North Carolina by one of my associates there as part 
of our general program of study in this area. 

What this man, Dr. Milbrath, did was to interview 100 persons who 
had contributed in 1952. Fifty of these were Democrats and fifty 
were Republicans. Twenty-five in each party group had contributed 
$100 or more to his party, and we learned a great deal of information 
about these people, and asked them a lot of questions which we hoped 
would lead us to understand their motives in making the contribu- 
tions. 

Well, one of the things we did ask them was whether they contrib- 
uted or not to charitable causes, to educational institutions, and so on. 

First of all, you find that, as one would expect, the experience of 
these people varied with their income. 

We asked them their income, too, and the people with more money 
to give were much more inclined to support charitable, educational 
organizations which were favored with tax-exempt status. 

We did not always find that such people contributed to worthy 
causes, but generally they did. 

We did not always find either that persons who contributed to po- 
litical causes automatically, therefore, contributed to church and edu- 
cational and other causes, but what I would like to do would be to 
give you a summary in detail of the results of that study, which would 
answer your question better than I can from memory. 

Senator Curtis. For the record. 

I am sorry the chairman stepped out, because the next matter is of 
considerable importance, I believe. 

Now, Dr. Heard, you realize, and I am sure you are of the opinion, 
that to have honest elections, honestly financed, the responsibility is 
on the State governments and local governments as well as the Na- 
tional Government in Washington, and if a majority of the people 
in any State are determined to clean up a bad political situation ulti- 
mately they can usually do it, can they not? 
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Mr. Herarp. Ultimately they can what, Senator / 

Senator Curtis. They can usually do it. 

Mr. Hearn. If they cannot, I don’t think it can be done. 

Senator Curtis. Now, there is one sphere of our political activity 
that cannot be reached by the States. It seems to me that there ought 
to be some Federal legislation, and I refer to the nomination of candi- 
dates for President and Vice President. 

There is no way that that could be controlled by State law, is there? 

Mr. Hearp. Well, of course, States do—State statutes do regulate 
the ways in which delegates to the national conventions are selected, 
so the States participate in that. 

Senator Curtis. Those delegates perform their official acts for the 
most part outside their States. 

Mr. Hearp. You mean in a different geographic location, yes. 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

It is a national event, and not one that any State could assume 
jurisdiction over and legislate for the whole convention. 

Mr. Hearp. Not for the whole convention; no, sir. 

Senator Curtis. I am going to read some excerpts from a nationally 
known writer concerning one of the recent conventions. I do not 
vouch for the accuracy of these statements. In fact, many of them 
may be seriously questioned, but I do feel that this area is the one 
place where this committee can direct its attention. These excerpts are 
as follows: 

Dozens of Democratic delegates complained to Adlai Stevenson’s headquarters 
in Chicago that they had been offered expense money and other favors by the 
Harriman forces. The charges were turned over to Arthur Grafton, Louisville 
law partner of Wilson Wyatt, to investigate. 


At another place in the article it says: 


tarriman spent around $2 million on his campaign. He kept more than 700 
people on his campaign payroll. Harriman headquarters supplied delegates with 
free whisky, football tickets, and other favors. 

This writer also says: 

Harriman wanted an influential delegate to run his campaign in each State 
delegation. Those who consented usually were offered expense money and 
the privilege of keeping their own books. 

He also says: 

Iowa delegate Jake Moore acknowledged to this column that he had received 
$1,110 from Harriman headquarters to pay for traveling and entertainment. Most 
of it went for out-of-pocket expenses, he said, for a trip to Minneapolis to court 
Minnesota delegates. 

Nevada delegate Bea Thor went into hysterics on the convention floor after 
she was pressured to vote for Harriman, and several $100 bills were waved under 
her nose by another delegate. She turned down the offer. 

I am not going to fill the record with all of these things, but one 
other paragraph says this: 

Several delegates from Idaho, Nevada, Montana, and Colorado told Steven- 
son’s headquarters that they had been offered travel money by the Harriman 
workers. 

Now, that convention took place in the State of Illinois, but ob- 
viously we cannot expect the State where these conventions are held to 
have jurisdiction, and I see no escape from the fact that if there is 
going to be legislation relating to nominating conventions it is going 
to have to be Federal legislation. 
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I think, and I make this request in the record, that Governor Harri- 
man ought to appear before this committee and tell about his activi- 
ties for the Democratic nomination. 

In saying that, I repeat that I do not vouch for the accuracy of this 
writer, but at least the committee would be fulfilling its obligation, 
gathering information for our record and for the public on one area 
of political activity where the Federal Government alone has the 
responsibility. That is my request for the record. 

Again I say I am sorry the chairman, Chairman Gore, has been 
called from the room. I had no desire or intention whatever to make 
it asurprise move. I invite his attention to the record so that he will 
know my position on it. 

Some time next month or during the month when it can be released, 
i hope Mr. Harriman can be here because here we would get first 
hand from a candidate, who is not now tied up in a national campaign, 
whom we would not be diverting from one side or the other, by taking 
the time of the man to testify on this. 

Senator MAnsriexp (presiding). Senator Curtis, I think the record 
ought to show that Chairman Gore: was called out because of a com- 
mitment he had which he could not forgo. 

Senator Curtis. May I say I did not mean that critically. I am 
very sorry 

Senator MansrFienp. I understand. 

You may rest assured that the statement made by you will be 
called to Senator Gore’s attention, as chairman of this committee. 

Professor Heard, thank you very much. 

We have Mr. McWhorter, I believe, waiting back there, and I think 
we ought to hear from him at this time. 

Mr. MeWhorter, will you be sworn? 

Mr. McWuorter. Yes. 

Senator MANsFIELD. Do you solemnly promise to tell the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, so help you God 

Mr. McWuorrer. I do. 

Senator MAnsFievp. Sit down, Mr. MeWhorter, and give the re- 
porter your name and vocation. 





TESTIMONY OF CHARLES K. McWHORTER, CHAIRMAN, YOUNG 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL FEDERATION 


Mr. McWuorter. My name is Charles K. McWhorter. I am chair- 
man of the Young Republic an National Federation. 

Senator Mansfield, Senator Curtis, I am appearing in response to 
the invitation extended to me by your subcommittee. This invitation 
was mistakenly addressed to me as “Chairman, Young Republican 
National Campaign Committee.” Since June 18, 1956, I have served 
as chairman of the Young Republican National Federation, which 
organization consists of the various Young Republican State groups. 

The Young Republican National Campaign Committee is independ- 
ent of the Young Republican National Federation, although we are 
most sympathetic with the purposes and program of the Young Re- 
publican National Campaign Committee. This campaign cominittee 
is headed by Mr. John Ashbrook, Johnstown, Ohio, who has as his 
cochairman, Miss Sue Minas, of East Moline, II. 
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The executive director of the Young Republican National Cam- 
paign Committee is Mr. Fred L. Dixon, of nee D. C. He 
is here and will present whatever information your subcommittee may 
require concerning that committee. 

I personally would be prepared, and am prepared, to give you any 
information concerning the activities and operations of the Young 
Republican National Federation. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. MeWhorter, may I extend the apologies of 
the committee for its mistaken identification, and suggest that Mr. 
Dixon come up and join you and make a statement. 

Mr. Dixon—you stay there, Mr. McWhorter—do you solemnly swear 
to tell the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Drxon. I do. 

Senator Mansrietp. Do you have a statement ? 

Mr. Dixon. I do, Senator. 


TESTIMONY OF FRED L. DIXON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, YOUNG 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


Senator Mansfield and Senator Curtis, my name is Fred L. Dixon 
and I am executive director of the Young Republican National Cam- 
paign Committee. This committee was formed in the spring of this 
year to provide a vehicle whereby Young Republicans in various parts 
of the country could make contributions in the amount of $1 or more 
for the purpose of assisting the organizational activities of Young 
Republicans and in providing information and campaign materials 
to those who were interested in receiving it. 

As of September 1, 1956, our committee has on hand $1,423.16. Since 
its inception, the committee has received $5,208.46 from 3,681 con- 
tributors from all States and Territories. The details of these con- 
tributions and of our expenditures are incorporated in the reports 
which have been made to the Clerk of the House of Representatives as 
of May 31 and August 31, 1956. 

The Young Republican National Campaign Committee confidently 
hopes that its pioneering work in this field of obtaining small contribu- 
tions on a broad base from young people will demonstrate the feasibil- 
ity of such programs in the future. 

Senator Mansriwip. Thank you, Mr. Dixon. 

Senator Curtis? 

Senator Curtis. I have no questions, 

I want to say to these two young men and to Miss Minas who is 
here, I am delighted with the activity that these young political 
organizations are carrying on. 

Senator Mansrietp. May I say, Senator Curtis, that with the Young 
Democrats having $5,000 in their committee, and the Young Repub- 
licans having $1,000-in the treasury, we can be quite sure they are not 
plutocrats. 

Mr. Moore? 

Mr. Moore. Mr. McWhorter, is it true that the-Young Republican 
National Federation does not engage in any fund-raising activities? 

Mr. McWuorter. It has no fund-raising activities. 

Mr. Moore. What is its function ? 
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Mr. McWuorter. The Young Republican Federation is an associa- 
tion of State Young Republican groups. It carries on certain organ- 
izational activities. Its funds are received from the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. 

Mr. Moorr. How many members are involved ? 

Mr. McWuorter. Well, the members of the various clubs which con- 
stitute the State groups and, therefore, constitute our total group, are 
approximately 400,000. 

Membership is on the increase as we go into this campaign period, 
and we hope to have a final survey as of November 6. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you, Mr. McWhorter. 

Is it possible for us to have a copy of your report which was filed ¢ 

Mr. McWuorrter. Yes, we would be glad—with the Clerk of the 
House, you mean ? 

Mr. Moore. With the Clerk of the House. 

Mr. McWuorter. Mr. Dixon could provide you with such a report. 

Incidentally, I would say that your letter inviting me indicated 
that it would be after some subsequent information which you would 
like to have from the Young Republican National Campaign Com- 
mittee, and if it were in the same form or along the same lines 
as that required by the Clerk of the House it would be much more 
convenient and feasible for us to present you with this information. 

Mr. Moore. That is a very good suggestion, and I thank you. 

Senator Mansrirevp. Mr. McWhorter and Mr. Dixon, certain re- 
quests were made by the chairman while he was here to all previous 
witnesses, and the same request will be made to you. The committee 
wants to.thank you both for your coming here this afternoon. 

We apologize again for being so late beyond the hour of your testi- 
mony. 

The committee now stands adjourned until’ 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 25 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Tuesday, September 11, 1956.) 
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TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1956 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRIVILEGES AND ELECTIONS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:20 a. m. in 
room 457, Senate Office Building, Senator Albert Gore (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Gore (presiding) and Mansfield. 

Also present: Hon. William E. Jenner, United States Senator from 
the State of Indiana. 

James H. Duffy, counsel; John P. Moore, special counsel; Sadi J. 
Mase, legal consultant; Andrew D. Mapes, minority counsel; Stephen 
Pace, Jr., special investigator; and Alice Clark, clerical assistant. 

Senator Gorr. The committee will come to order. 

Senator Mansfield has left his office and is on his way to the com- 
mittee room. Senator Curtis was unavoidably called out of town; 
and the committee is particularly delighted, and I am particularly 
pleased, to have the distinguished Senator from Indiana, Senator 
Jenner, sit in the committee hearing in behalf of Senator Curtis. 

Our first witness this morning is Mrs. Carroll Kearns, president, 
National Federation of Republican Women. Mrs. Kearns, will you 
come to the witness stand? Will you take the oath ¢ 

Do you swear that the evidence given to this committee will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mrs. Kearns. I do. 

Senator Gore. Have a seat. 

Mrs. Kearns, the committee is very pleased to have you. The chair- 
man of the subcommittee recalls with great pleasure his privilege of 
serving with your distinguished husband. For that reason, and for 
other reasons, the committee is pleased to have you. 

I notice with some pleasure that a member of my own clan who has 
wandered from the flock has accompanied you this morning for moral 
support. Iam referring to my beautiful cousin, Louise Gore. 

I am sorry she didn’t come to the witness stand with you and take 
the oath. There are some questions I have been wanting to ask her 
for a long time. 

Mrs. Kearns. Thank you, Senator Gore. 

Senator Gore. Will you identify yourself and your official position 
for the record and then proceed with your statement ? 
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TESTIMONY OF MRS. CARROLL KEARNS, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF REPUBLICAN WOMEN 


Mrs. Kearns. I am Nora Lynch Kearns, and I am president of the 
National Federation of Republican Women, and I Z have a state- 
ment I would like to read, if I may. 

Senator Gore. Fine. 

Mrs. Kearns. Senator Gore, Senator Jenner, and Senator Mans- 
field in absentia, the National Federation of Republican Women is 
glad to cooperate with your subecommittee’s study of political practices, 
contributions, and expenditures. 

I appreciate the committee's courtesy in extending the time of my ap- 
pearance here from yesterday afternoon until this morning. I will be 
very glad to answer the questions of the committee to the best of my 
ability. 

But first you might like to have a brief statement of the purpose of 
the National Federation of Republican Women and its position within 
the framework of the Republican Party. 

The national federation was organized in 1948. It is composed 
of individual clubs and State federations of Republican women’s 
clubs. 

The purpose of federating was to provide a program of political 
education that would facilitate an interchange of ideas and cooperation 
among the Republican women’s clubs throughout the country. 

We have approximately 4,000 in 43 State federations, the District 
of Columbia, and Hawaii, and individual clubs in Alabama, Georgia, 
South Carolina, and Alaska. I might add to that Mississippi also. 
I note that it isn’t on the statement. 

Our National, State, and local club officers serve as volunteers. We 
have a small office staff. The federation’s income is comprised of dues 
and voluntary contributions from its member clubs. 

A few token contributions are received each year from individuals 
interested in our work. 

The national federation has filed reports with the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives in compliance with the law, and such reports for 
this year show that the national federation, from January 1 through 
August 31, received $27,164.01. It has expended during the same 
period $18,034.94. 

The bank balance of the national federation on August 31 was $23,- 
452.27. The details of these contributions and expenditures are in- 
corporated in our reports to the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
for the periods ending February 29, May 31, and August 31. I have 
here copies of our bylaws which I will be very glad to turn over to 
your committee. 

Senator Gorr- The committee would appreciate having a copy of 
your bylaws. 

And would it be convenient for you also to furnish the committee 
for its files a copy of your report filed with the Clerk of the House 
as of August 317 

Mrs. Kearns. I will be very happy to do so. I do not have a suffi- 
cient number of copies with me to do so. 

Senator Gore. If you can mail one to the committee. 

Mrs. Kearns. Yes, I will do that. 

I have the bylaws here. Would you like them at this time? 
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Senator Gore. Please hand them to the clerk. 

What is your budget for the election year of 1956, Mrs. Kearns, the 
budget of your organization ¢ 

Mrs. Kearns. I want to be accurate in the figure here. The reason 
I don’t have it with me is we have just returned from Chicago, and 
these things areen route. But I should know it offhand. 

Senator Gore. It would be satisfactory for you to furnish that for 
the committee. 

Mrs. Kearns. I will submit it; yes. 

(The information subsequently supplied by Mrs. Kearns is as fol- 
lows :) 

I find upon my return to the office that our 1956 budget is $30,000. I am sorry 
that I could not recall the exact figure when testifying. 

Senator Gore. Would you have in mind a general statement of the 
goal of funds which your organization has in mind ¢ 

Mrs. Kearns. Well, I know that our budget last year was $30,000. 

Is that what you mean ? 

It was twenty-nine-thousand-and-some-odd dollars. It was a little 
bit increased this year, and I was trying to give you the exact figure. 

We increased it and then we cut it back and that is why I cannot 
give you the accurate figure. 

Senator Gore. I would have anticipated that there would be some 
difference between 1956 and 1955. 

Mrs. Kearns. That is right. It is not appreciable, however. It is 
not a great difference. 

Senator Gore. Nota great difference / 

Mrs. Kearns. No. 

Senator Gore. Your organization does not anticipate the sponsor- 
ing and the financing of a nationwide television and radio program ¢ 

Mrs. Kearns. We have no such plans at the moment. 

Senator Gore. It would be, of course, within the right and within 
the proper function of your committee to do so if you should obtain 
sufficient funds. 

Mrs. Kearns. I should think so. 

Senator Gore. I notice in your statement that you say: 

A few token contributions are received each year from individuals interested 
in our work. 

I am sure that there are many such people and I for one wish to 
congratulate you and the women of both political parties who are 
becoming increasingly active in political affairs. I hold it as a very 
wholesome and helpful influence. 

Mrs. Kearns. Thank you very much. 

Senator Gore. The more women who take an interest in publie 
affairs, the finer Government we will have. 

Mrs. Kearns. Thank you, Senator Gore. That is very nice of you 
to say that. 

I might say at this time that while we are a political organization, 
we are not entirely partisan, because we present the viewpoints of both 
the Democrat and the Republican Parties in our materials as well as 
variances within each party, because we present the material for study 
group use primarily. And it is in the interest of that I think that 
occasionally people send us contributions and sometimes we might 
send them a copy of what we released at the moment. 
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Senator Gore. In the prospect that a committee such as that which 
you head may be the depositor of sufficient contributions to have a 
material financial part in the conduct of the campaign, and also be- 

cause of the determination of this committee to bring about the pub- 
lication of a current inventory of financial resource of political com- 
mittees, the committee will request periodic information from you as 
head of your committee. 

The committee appreciates the inconvenience which your appear- 
ance this morning may have occasioned you. I understand you cut 
short one of your visits and flew in here for this appearance. 

The committee wishes to thank you for your cooperation and expects 
and appreciates and anticipates your fullest cooperation in the future. 

Mrs. Kearns. Thank you very kindly, Senator Gore, and the mem- 
bers of the committee. And you have my full cooperation. I will be 
very happy to submit anything you would like. 

Senator Gore. Senator Mansfield ? d 

Senator Mansrieitp. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gore. Senator Jenner / 

Senator Jenner. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gorr. Mr. Moore? 

Mr. Moore is special counsel for the committee in the study in this 
regard. He has some questions for you. 

Speak a little louder. 

Mrs. Knarns. The reason I am leaning so is not that I have any diffi- 
culty in hearing but my ears have not opened since the plane. I 
rushed from the pl: ine over here. 

Senator Gore. The committee will please be quiet. There is no 
amplifying equipment here and the Chair will request that decorum 
be observed. 

Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Moore. Mrs. Kearns, are your national headquarters located in 
Washington ? 

Mrs. Kearns. That is right. 

Mr. Moore. Do you share space with the national committee or do 
you have independent offices ? 

Mrs. Kearns. Wesharespace. Weare allocated space by them. 

Mr. Moore. You are a subleasee of the national committee; is that 
right ¢ 

Mrs. Kearns. I don’t know whether it would come technically under 
that term. They merely extend the use of space to us. We have 
no contract with them or anything of that sort. 

Mr. Moore. Do you pay anything for the space that you use? 

Mrs. Kearns. The way that we pay it is simply that they may charge 
it as something that they are extending to us. As a cash payment, 
there is no such transaction. 

Mr. Moorr. How many individual members do you have CART ONT 
out the country ; do you know? 

Mrs. Kearns. Well, we estimate approximately a half-million mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Moore. And of the federation, however, it is the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs in the States throughout the Nation as you have 
described in yg opening statement ? 

Mrs. Kearns. We do not have what you would call individual mem- 
berships. We ot our membership only through individual clubs in 
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States where we have no federation, through the State federation, in 
clubs that are so federated. 

Mr. Moore. Mrs. Kearns, do the individual clubs in the States and 
in various localities report to you currently on any business, financial 
or otherwise ? 

Mrs. Kearns. They make no report to us of their finance, if that is 
what you mean. 

Mr. Moore. Yes; that is what I meant. 

Mrs. Kearns. No. 

Mr. Moore. And the report that is filed with the Clerk of the House 
is the report of contributions obtained how? Is it by membership dues 
to your organization and these token contributions you referred to/ 

Mrs. Kearns. That is correct ; and that is all that we received from 
them and all of that is reported in our report to the Clerk. 

Mr. Moore. Well, now, are the dues that you speak of individual 
dues or club membership dues ? 

Mrs. Kearns. They are individual dues. They come to us, however, 
by a choice, either by the individual club sending it directly or the 
individual club sending it to the State federation treasurer and that 
treasurer in turn sending it to us. They may do it either way. A 
State that is federated makes its choice of which it prefers. 

Mr. Moore. Does the State retain part of the dues for its own 
operations ¢ 

Mrs. Kearns. The States have, I am sure, a variation in dues. We 
do not dictate in any way the structure of the State organizations. 
They vary, I would judge, to a number of dollars in their State dues. 

I know in my own State that the State dues are $25, I believe. But, 
of course, that is not our business. All we ask is that they submit 
to us the dues due to us. 

Mr. Moore. Do you know whether these State organizations file 
any report in the State capitols? 

Mrs. Kearns. I can’t tell you that. 

Mr. Moore. But the only report that is made is the one made by your 
national headquarters; is that right ? 

Mrs. Kearns. We make a report regularly, ves. 

Mr. Moore. To the Clerk of the House? 

Mrs. Kearns. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. To what extent, if any, do you direct the fund raising 
actvities of these local organizations, Mrs. Kearns? 

Mrs. Kearns. We do not direct them at all. We serve as a clearing- 
house for an exchange of ideas. In other words, if a little club 
in Montana or Rhode Island or Texas has found some way that might 
be unique or especially interesting they think, they send us word of it 
and then we in turn let the other ‘clubs know about it. T hey may use 

it or may not use it. They may adapt it to their needs or not. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mrs. Kearns, may I express the hope that the 
little clubs in Montana will always be little clubs. 

Mrs. Kerns. We have very fine clubs in Montana, and I am happy 
to have the opportunity to say so. 

Mr. Moore. You have, I assume, more than one club in the larger 
areas such as the New Y ork metropolit: un area and through New York 
State; is that a correct statement ? 

Mrs. Kearns. We have a concentration of clubs in certain areas, 
that is right. You might be interested in knowing that we do not 
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accept a State federation as such unless it has a distribution of clubs 
in at least 50 percent of the congressional districts. 

In other words, they may have a State federation without such a 
distribution. We do not accept it as such without a geographic 
distribution. 

Mr. Moore. You do receive contributions from all of these local 
units. 

May I ask you this: Do you in turn ever expend any funds to any 
national or other committee ? 

Mrs. Kearns. No. 

Well, we receive dues from every club. We do not always receive 
any other contribution from every ‘club. I think you said I received 
contributions from every club. We do in the sense of dues, but we 
do not always receive other contributions. We do not spend through 
any other source. Any expenditure is through our own organization. 
Is that what you mean ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. And your moneys are expended for such things 
as literature and printing and so on; is that right ? 

Mrs. Kearns. That is correct. 

Mr. Moore. You referred a moment ago to being nonpartisan to a 
certain extent. 

Mrs. Kearns. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. By that do you mean that the literature which you 
distribute is nonpartisan in nature ? 

Mrs. Kearns. That is right. In other words, in our newsletters 
we may be discussing a certain issue and we present the viewpoints 
of both parties, both - major parties, on that issue as well as variance 
within each party. 

Mr. Moore. Do you take part in registration drives and things of 
that kind ? 

Mrs. Kearns. We urge registration from the national level. At the 
national level we ourselves do not participate. We urge our clubs 
to encourage registration. 

Mr. Moore. In the activity that you describe as nonpartisan, do you 
consider that political or educational activity ? 

Mrs. Kearns. Well, basically it’s educational. Being a partisan 
organization, we are political. It is political education. We empha- 
size good government all the time. I mean we stress good government. 
We work on a year-round program. 

We may accelerate certain activities just at election time or election 
months, but we do not go out in any one big effort just before election, 
because we have this continuous year- -round educational program. 

And that is why our budget does not show great increase from one 
year to another, because we ‘have elections all the time, you see, either 
locally or State or national. And our budget really reflects increasing 
cost rather than greater efforts every 4 years or every 2 years at the 
national congressional election. 

Mr. Moorr. Do you this year contemplate any national fund- 
raising program ? 

Mrs. ike ArRNS. We do not do anything in fund raising. As a na- 
tional organization we make definite statements continuously that we 
donot doso. We have to tell our clubs, and we publish that statement 
because we are besieged with people who want to give us ideas for 
fund raising or selling things. 
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You know what that is like. And we make it very clear that at the 
national level we do nothing whatever to raise money. We exchange 
ideas that have been used in the different clubs, and our women in the 

various clubs may help the regular party organization to raise money. 
But as a national inbuuiiabe we make no effort and do nothing in 
fund raising. 

Mr. Moors. Do you know whether that is true of the local units, the 
State units; for example, in the State of New York ¢ 

Mrs. Kearns. I can’t answer that. 

Mr. Moore. Do you have any idea how much money of those local 
organizations, as, for example, in New York or Massachusetts or 
California, how much money they may obtain by way of contribu- 
tions this year up to this time? 

Mrs. Kearns. I have no record of that, although I have been in 
terested in that and would like to know if they do. It isa survey 
that we just have never gotten to or approached, and I couldn't 
answer the question. 

Mr. Moors. This snbcommittee in its endeavor to find out currently 
what is being spent in this campaign, of course, wants to be informed 
about the existence of clubs throughout the country such as your 
organization. 

And, of course, we would like to know, too, the amount which they 
are obtaining by way of contributions and what they are expending. 

Do you know, Mrs. Kearns, how it might be possible for us with 
respect to these local and State units to obtain information of that 
kind ¢ 

Mrs. Kearns. We have always felt that that was a local matter. 
In other words, as an organization we have advocated what I suppose 
you may say States rights, that they have the privilege of doing as 
they want in that. And I suppose the best way would be to contact 
them directly. 

We have only acted where we felt it might be helpful to all States 
and all clubs, and the jurisdiction within the State or local level is 
entirely within those units. 

Mr. Moors. Thank you very much. 

Senator Gore. Mrs. Kearns, as chairman of the subcommittee I 
would like to say that if all Republican officials and candidates mani- 
fested the charm and possessed the candor and appeal with which you 
are endowed, the Democrats wouldn’t have a chance. 

Mrs. Kearns. You are very nice to say that. I realize now why 
you are such a popular candidate always. 

Senator Gore. Well, I realize now I have met my match, too. And 
if you will kindly remember me to your distinguished husband, who 
is my personal friend and with whom I served with such pleasure, 
the committee now thanks you for your appearance. 

Mrs. Kearns. Thank you very much and I will give your message 
to my husband. He will be delighted. Goodby. 

Senator Gorr. The next witness will be Mr. Joseph McDonald, 
treasurer, National Broadcasting System, in charge of political broad- 
cast unit of that or ganization. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Chairman, before Mr. McDonald is sworn, 
I note in looking over the list of witnesses that there is nobody here 
from the Mutual Broadcasting System. As one of the major broad- 
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casting systems, I think perhaps we ought to try and get somebody 
from that organization here this afternoon. 

Senator Gore. Has Mutual been invited? Mr. Duffy, will you call 
upon the telephone and invite them here for this afternoon. 

Do you wileiady swear that the evidence presented to this com- 
mittee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God ? 

Mr. McDona.p. I do. 

Senator Gore. Will you identify yourself personally for the record 
and then proceed with your testimony / 


TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH A. McDONALD, TREASURER, NATIONAL 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM (IN CHARGE OF POLITICAL BROAD- 
CAST UNIT) 


Mr. McDonatp. My name is Joseph A. McDonald of New York 
City. I am the director of the political broadcast unit which was 
formed by NBC in October 1955 to coordinate the various activities 
of the company 

Senator Gore. Would you mind lifting your voice just a little. 
We do not have amplifying equipment as you will notice. 

Mr. McDonat. The political broadcast unit was formed by 
NBC in October 1955 to coordinate the various activities of the 
company in connection with the sale of political time during the 1956 
campaign. 

I took on this assignment in addition to my other duties as treasurer. 
Since the first of the year I have been spending more and more, al- 
most 100 percent of my time, and we have a group of 12 or 14 people 
who are segregated in 1 portion of the company’s premises in New 
York concentrating on this problem. 

I have a prepared statement which I would like to run through with 
eight exhibits which I believe have been furnished to you, Mr. Chair- 
man. ' 

That is right. You will find the statement inside that cover marked 
“Exhibit 8.” 

Senator Gore. The Chair feels he must again ask you to lift your 
voice. 

Mr. McDonatp. NBC has given a great deal of consideration to the 
subject of political broade asting in the current campaign. In April 
of 1955, Joseph V. Heffernan, NBC's financial vice president, in an 
appearance before this subcommittee made basic proposals with re- 
spect to network political broadcasting. 

These proposals were designed to reduce the cost to the candidates 
of using network broadcasting and to make the use of this medium 
more suitable for their purposes. In substance the proposals were as 
follows 

First, that periods of time be reserved as early as possible for 
politic al use in the fall of 1956 with a view to minimizing the pre- 
emption charges that would otherwise be involved. 

Senator Gore. I would like to interrupt your statement there to 
inquire if you are prepared to furnish the committee the facts on 
the amount of political time which has been reserved, spoken for, or 
contracted for, for political purposes? 
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Mr. McDonaup. Yes, Mr. Chairman, exhibits 1, 2,3, and 4 set forth 
that information in detail. 

Senator Gore. You may proceed, 

Mr. McDona.p. The first proposal dealt with the reduction of pre- 
exemption charges. 

The second proposal was that 5-minute periods for political use be 
carved out of live programs of half hour or longer. 

Third, that 1 minute or 1144 minute participations be made avail- 
able in such programs as Today, Home, and Tonight on the NBC tele- 
vision network. 

The importance of these suggestions is clear in the light of prior 
customs and practices. Broadcasting time, as you know, is usually 
sold to advertisers under contracts covering the entire broadcasting 
season, and generally the advertisers use a specific period each week 
during the term of the contract. Regular schedules are usually made 
up far in advance. 

Nevertheless, NBC from the beginning of its operation has retained 
the right to cancel any indiv idual program to broadcast in its place 
a program deemed by NBC to be of greater public importance. 

This practice enabled NBC to preempt periods under contract to 
advertisers and to make such periods available for political campaign 
broadcasts. 

However, prior to this year whenever NBC preempted a previously 
scheduled commercial broadcast, it was obligated by contract in every 
case to reimburse the regular advertiser or other supplier of the pro- 
gram components for its actual out of pocket expense incurred in con- 
nection with the preempted program, and also to pay to the advertising 
agency the commission it would have received had the regular program 
been broadcast. 

During a political campaign, these preemption costs can mount to 
a very substantial figure. In 1952 they totaled approximately $175,000 
on the NBC television network alone. 

NBC’s first proposal, as made by Mr. Heffernan before this com- 
mittee last April of 1955, was designed to reduce such cost to the pur- 
chasers of political broadcasting time through planning in advance 
on the part of all concerned. 

We immediately set about revising our sales procedures to retain 
the right to withhold from sale to our regular advertisers a specified 
number of program periods during the 10-week period preceding 
election day. 

Under this revised system, NBC may, by giving the regular adver- 
tiser adequate notice, eliminate or substantially minimize the cost of 
preemption that would otherwise be involved. 

I am very glad to say that through these efforts a substantial re- 
duction is being effected. It is not possible to say exactly what they 
will amount to at this time, but it appears that for the per iods we have 
already under contract, the preemption costs will total not more 
than $50,000. This compares with the $175,000 in 1952. 

The second NBC proposal, that 5-minute periods be made avail- 
able—— 

Senator Gore. As you go through the statement my colleagues on 
the committee will likewise feel free to ask questions if you do not 
object. 

Mr. McDonatp. I have no objections, sir. 
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Senator Gore. Is it reasonable then to conclude from your statement 
that by this practice the cost of political broadcasting over the facilities 
of NBC during this 10-week period will be reduced approximately 
$120,000 ? 

Mr. McDonatp. No, sir. I think it would not be fair to say that 
because so much depends on the plans of the political broadcasters 
themselves. You see, they haven’t completed their ordering of time. 
It must be borne in mind that this statement is based upon periods 
which are already under contract. 

To the extent that we get later orders for additional periods of time, 
it is possible, indeed likely, that there will be additional preemption 
costs to be borne. 

Asa matter of fact, the later a purchaser waits to place an order for 
time, the more likelihood there will be that he will incur preemption 
costs. 

I think you all realize that the regular sponsors are going ahead 
making plans to produce these programs which are extremely expen- 
sive, and if you will stop to think of the personnel engaged in the 
performance and writing for those programs, it is rather unfair to 
say to them, “Well, somebody else is going to use the period next week, 
so you take a vacation and we won’t pay you.” That is not possible as 
a practical matter. 

Senator Gore. Then to whose benefit, or to what benefit will this 
difference between $170,000 of preemption cost and $50,000 inure 4 

Mr. McDonatp. As it stands now, the political candidates are prof- 
iting by the difference between $175,000 and the estimated $50,000 
maximum preemption cost estimated with respect to the periods now 
under contract. 

Senator Gorr. Then your statement is that the cost of political 
broadcasting over the facilities of NBC may be reduced by more than 
the $125,000 to which you have made reference below what it would 
have been in 1952? 

Mr. McDonatp. Senator Gore, it would be just wonderful to agree 
with you because it would enable me to take more credit than we 
deserve. 

Senator Gore. What is the meaning of the saving then? If it 
doesn’t inure to the benefit of the candidates and the political parties, 
to whose benefit does it accrue? 

Mr. McDonaxp. It accrues to the benefit of the political candidates 
and their committees, and we have already with respect to these pe- 
riods under contract been able to handle them with much less pre- 
emption costs than we would have been faced with if this were 1952 
when we had our 1952 practices. 

What I want to avoid, sir, I want to avoid misleading you with 
respect to the total cost in this campaign, because it actually depends 
upon how much more time is ordered. 

Now, if they stop right here, if they didn’t order another period 
from NBC, I could say they will save $125,000 or more in preemption 
costs; yes, sir. 

Senator Gore. The committee has two things specifically in mind 
in this inquiry of the broadcasting industry: (1) the actual cost and 
participation of the present campaign; (2) the study of possible legis- 
lation for reform and rewriting of election laws and laws where they 
can use broadcasting time. , 
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With those things in mind, I will not press you further on this 
point. I do not see a great deal of difference in your entire presenta 
tion and mine, but I realize you do not want to take too much credit 
for saving money for these hard-pressed candidates who are still going 
to have to pay a great deal. 

Mr. McDona.p. Shall I proceed, sir ?/ 

Senator Gore. You may proceed. 

Mr. McDonatp. The second NBC proposal, that 5-minute periods 
be made available for network political broadcasts, has also been well 
received. 

The political parties have already contracted for a total of 34 such 
5-minute periods on the NBC television network. These periods are 
scheduled to occupy the final 5 minutes of the program periods nor- 
mally occupied by regular commercial advertisers during the hours 
from 8 to 11 p. m., New York time. 

Under NBC’s revised sales procedures, the political sponsors of 
these 5-minute periods do not have to bear any preemption costs. 
These relatively short programs enable the candidates to address a 
large audience at various desirable times without the necessity of 
supplanting in their entirety regularly scheduled programs. 

Some very basic changes in our normal method of doing business 
were required in order for us to be able to offer these 5-minute periods 
for political broadcasts. We are gratified that both parties have 
ordered the new periods in substantial numbers. 

The proposal that 1-minute, or 114-minute announcements in our 
network participating programs be made available for use by can- 
didates and parties does not seem to have aroused much interest to 
date. This may be something which will become more appealing to 
the political parties as the campaign develops. 

We feel the suggestion makes possible greater flexibility than here- 
tofore in the scheduling of brief political statements. 

Now, with respect to the specific information requested by you, 
Senator Gore, in your letter of August 31, 1956, we submit as exhibit 1 
a list of the program periods now under contract to the Democratic 
National Committee. 

Do you have that exhibit 1, sir? 

Senator Gore. Yes, sir; and it will be received and made part of 
the record. 

(Exhibits 1 to 8 supplied for the record by Mr. McDonald may be 
found in the appendix to these hearings. ) 

Senator Gore. What is the cost of this time? Is this time con- 
tracted for? 

Mr. McDona.p. Yes,sir. This is under iirm contract at the present 
time, and the total cost of the time appears to be $410,000—this is an 
estimate because it will all depend on how many stations actually 
carry the broadcasts on the nights in question—$34,000 of which is 
for radio time, $410,000 being the total of television network and 

radio network. 

Senator Gorr. Who signed the contract on behalf of the Democratic 
National Committee ? 

Mr. McDona.p. The contract was signed on behalf of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee by Paul M. Butler, chairman, the agree- 
ment being dated July 25, 1956. 
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Senator Gore. Is it the practice of NBC to require payment before 
time is used ¢ 

Mr. McDona.p. It is; 48 hours is the time specified in the standard 
form of contract. 

Senator Gore. Now, will you give the same information with respect 
to the time contracted for by the Republican National Committee ¢ 

Mr. McDonatp. Exhibit 2 (see appendix to these hearings) shows 
the network programs under contract with the Republican. National 
Committee. 

Senator Gore. Now the identity of the person who signed the con- 
tract on behalf of the committee and the total cost ? 

Mr. McDonatp. The total cost for time for the periods under con- 
tract to the Republican National Committee is estimated at $475,000. 

Senator Gore. Break that down as to TV and radio. 

Mr. McDona.p. That is all television. At this time there is no 
specific radio period under contract to the Republican National Com- 
mittee. This is a matter of continuing discussion, and undoubtedly 
there will be some, but as of this moment, or as of September 10, the 
date on which these exhibits were prepared, the facts in which con- 
tinue up to the present moment to the best of my knowledge, there was 
no commitment with respect to radio periods. 

Senator Gore. Now, will you identify the signature on the contract ? 

Mr. McDonatp. Mr. Carroll P. Newton, vice president of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborne, Inc., signed the television network facil- 
ities oo rs t covering the periods referred to in exhibit 2. 

May I add at this point, sir, since reference has just been made by 
me to this advertising agency for the Republican National C ommittee, 
. would be desirable, I think, for the record to say that while the con- 

‘act with the Democratic National Committee was signed by Mr. 
Butler, the contract signed is known as a blanket contract authorizing 
us to accept specific or rders for time on behalf of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee from the advertising agency of Norman, Craig & 
Kummel, Inc., and the specific periods ‘referred to in exhibit 1 as hav- 
ing been placed under contract with the Democratic National Com- 
mittee were actually embodied in a subsequent exchange of corre- 
spondence constituting a letter agreement between NBC and Nor man, 
Craig & Kummel. 

Senator Gore. What you seem to be saying there is that the contract 
with the Democratic National Committee contains a provision by 
which you agree that the Democratic National Committee can assign 
such time to other committees or organizations; is that the correct 
analysis ? 

Mr. McDonatp. Frankly, I did not intend to indicate that there 
was a difference in that respect, sir. I merely wished to emphasize that 
the Democratic National Committee, like the Republican National 
Committee, was represented in these matters by an advertising agency. 

I would like to say that if it came to a question of changes in 1 identifi- 
cation, I am sure we would treat them equal. We would not stand on 
the technicality that Mr. Butler signed one contract initially and the 
other was signed by Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne. 

Senator Gore. But insofar as a legal instrument, as the legality of 
the instrument, as the legality of the contract, the validity of the con- 
tract and insofar as the election laws are concerned, the time has been 
contracted for on the part of one by the committee itself, and on the 
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part of the other by an advertising agency, which I take it is acting 
as its agent, though you did not specifics ally say so. , 

Is there a notation on the contract? Is there any identifieation of 
the advertising agency as being the agent for the Republican National 
Committee 

Mr. McDona.p. The contract characterizes the advertising agency 
as acting on behalf of the committee. I must make this brief con- 
clusion so you will know exactly where I stand on this difficult question 
of whether there is a different degree of agency in one case than the 
other. 

I really believe that both these contracts come out at exactly the 
same place. You see, we give the parties the choice of signing a 
blanket contract and then having an agency exchange letters with us, 
or, on the other hand, sign our individual contracts in each case cover- 
ing one or more per iods. 

‘And, fr: ankly, I believe that they are equivalent in legal effect, Sena- 
tor Gore. 

Senator Gore. Well, the chairman is not attempting to draw distine- 
tions. He is attempting to elicit from you the facts. As the campaign 
proceeds the committee will request information from your organi- 
zation and from all other broadcasting organizations, the exact amount 
of time used, the compensation therefor, and the identity of the per- 
son or org anization making payment. 

Mr. McDonatp. And we shall be very happy to supply it. 

Senator Gorr. Thank you, sir. 

Now, in addition to this time which is under contract, have you had 
notification for additional time by either of the major political par- 
ties or their agents which will probably be requested ¢ 

In other w ords, i is there some advance booking of time, some identi- 
fication of time that will likely be requested ¢ 

Mr. McDona.p. Yes, sir, but it is—I don’t like to use the word 
“nebulous”—it is in a somewhat indefinite exploratory state. There 
has been some interest on the part of day time, and I am sure that we 
will have some afternoon political broadcasting. Just how much, it 
is very difficult to say. 

I have not endeavored—I think it would be impossible to reduce 
to writing the nature of the inquiries because they come with fre- 
quency and with varying degrees of seriousness from time to time. 

It is sort of an exploratory proposition, how much would this cost 
and would this be better than that, so that I do think that it would be 

»ractically impossible to indicate all of the various suggestions which 
on been made. 

However, I do want you to know that we go to great pains to keep, 
and in fact it is required by the C ommunications Act and the regula- 
tions of the FCC, an accurate record of requests for time, and show- 
ing the disposition of such requests. Those records are, of course, open 
to inspection. 

Senator Gore. Would you have in mind a statement, general state- 
ment, of the amount of time which has been discussed as possibly re- 
quired or desired by either or both of the major parties / 

Mr. McDona.p. Senator, that is an extremely difficult thing to esti- 
mate. 
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Senator Gore. I do not wish—if it is difficult I will not press it at 
this point because there will be ample time later to develop the facts 
on the matter. 

Mr. McDonatp. I was interested in your observation yesterday that 
you thought this would be a continuing inquiry as the campaign de- 
velops, and I think that makes a great deal of sense in order to get the 
full picture, because none of us will know until November 6 what has 
been done in this field. 

It depends, as you well know, on developments and the necessity for 
getting greater impact and exposure, as they say on Madison Avenue, 
and we won’t know until the second week in November just how much it 
will cost. Even then they will be crossing out a few i’s and t’s. 

Senator Gore. When you say, “They say on Madison Avenue,” are 
you making any particular reference? 

Mr. McDonatp, I thought the “we” might mean you and me. 

Senator Gore. Senator Jenner wishes to ask a question. 

Senator Jenner. Under the contracts, time has to be paid for 48 
hours prior to broadcast; is that correct ? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes, Senator Jenner. 

Senator Jenner. Under the contracts now entered into by both 
political parties through advertising agencies, as you explained, is 
it possible for this time not to be used by either of the political parties 
but to be assigned to some other organization / 

Mr. McDonanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jenner. For example, we will take the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee’s schedule here which is the first exhibit. We will 
take the Saturday broadcast, November 3. Suppose it comes up in 
48 hours from the time of this broadcast the Democratic National 
Committee decides it doesn’t want to use this time, but it would assign 
this time to the CIO-PAC political organization of labor; is that cor- 
rect ? 

Mr. McDonatp. By specifying the assignee, you introduce still 
another question. But let me answer you as directly as possible. 

Having contracted to make this period available on November 3, 
we would not take unto ourselves the very difficult problem of master- 
minding what the Democratic Party wanted to do with that period. 
I don’t think it would be appropriate. 

Of course, I am not saying we would surrender our control of our 
facilities completely. It is conceivable, although very unlikely, that 
the proposed assignee might be completely unacceptable and we'd have 
to dig in our heels. 

But short of that, I must say very frankly that we have reserved 
these periods of time by contract for political use, and we would not 
say, when they come in and said so-and-so is going to be the sponsor 
instead of the Democratic National Committee, we wouldn’t put up a 
fuss and say, “Now look, this is what our contract says.” 

We'd say, “Gentlemen, that is all right with us.” 

Senator Jenner. .All right Now let us suppose another !iypo- 
thetical—let us suppose the time isn’t used at all; 48 hours approaches, 
the money is not paid and the time is not used. Who is penalized and 
who stands that cost ¢ 

Mr. McDonap. That is a very unpleasant question, Senator. That 
is a very unpleasant question. I hate to contemplate that, because 
somebody is going to be, as they say on the Bowery, holding the bag. 
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Senator JENNER. Who will that somebody be ‘ 

Mr. McDonaup. Now, if it got right down to it, I am afraid it 
would be the National Broadcasting Co., because we'd have a period of 
time and we couldn't pull a curtain on that television tube and say, 
“T am sorry but the plans for this next half hour have been canceled.” 
We have got to put on something. Frankly, we'd have a cause of 
action under the contract. 

Senator JENNER. That is what I am getting at. There would be a 
cause of action for damages for the breach of the contract. 

Mr. McDona.p. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jenner. That is all I have. 

Senator Gore. Senator Mansfield. 

Senator Mansrieip. To the best of your knowledge has the Demo 
cratic National Committee ever transferred any time which it had 
contracted for to the CIO-PAC? 

Mr. McDona.p. I do not know of any such transfer. 

Senator MansFieLD. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gore. Is there a similar provision in the contract with 
the—what was the name of the concern who had signed it? 

Mr. McDona.p. Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne. 

Senator Gore. Is there a similar provision in that contract that this 
firm can assign time or allot time to organizations of its choice? 

Mr. McDonat. I am glad you asked that, Senator Gore, because 
there is no specific provision for assignment. As far as we are con- 
cerned, we have ete the time through B. B. D. & O. for the Re- 


publican National Committee, and it is our anticipation that that is 


the way the program will go on. 

But my point is, in answer to Senator Jenner’s question, if at the 
last moment B. B. D. & O., representing the Republican National Com- 
mittee, should come in and say, “We want out”—this is what it would 
amount to—‘We want out on this period so that so-and-so can use it,” 

vell, we wouldn’t be so impractical as to say, “You have got to go 
through with your original plans.” 

It would re: uly amount to, in a legal sense, I think, a new agreement, 
a transfer not provided for in the original contract, but nothing from 
it as a practical matter. 

Senator Gore. Well, you heard Mr. Hall’s testimony yesterday 
that the Republican National Committee had already expended ap- 
proximately one-half the entire amount it can legally expend in the 
year 1956. 

Mr. McDonat. Yes. 

Senator Gorn. Now, if, after the testimony of the respective broad- 

‘asting network is concluded, you see that the contracts signed by this 
advertising agency—I have some difficulty in naming it all the time. 

Mr. McDonax. B. B. D. & O. 

Senator Gore. Martin, Barton—— 

Mr. McDonatp. Batten. 

Senator Gore. Fish is not in it? 

Mr. McDonatp. No. They do have a Silvernail, though. 

Senator Gore. That was—I hope you will understand—that was an 
emission of humor instead of partisanship. 

Mr. McDona.p. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gore. If you see that the contract totaled more than re- 
mains within the legal capacity of the committee to expand, will you 
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not be put on notice that some of this time must of necessity, if used 
on behalf of the Republican National Committee, be used by someone 
else? 

Mr. McDonap. That would be very clear if the total amount spent 
by the committee with us exceeded the statutory limit. But it would 
seem to me that it would not be advisable or desirable for NBC to 
question the method of allocating among the various media, and 
within each medium like television, among the networks, of the money 
which can be spent by a national committee. 

I think we would look to someone else to inquire into that, sir. 

Senator Jenner. In other words, NBC wouldn’t be responsible, for 
any contract that either political party entered into, Mutual, CBA, 
or ABC; would they ? 

Mr. McDonaxp. That is correct, Senator Jenner. 

Senator Gore. I am not attempting to suggest you exercise any po- 
licing function. The same would be true, would it not, of your con- 
tract with the Democratic National Committee / 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gore. Now, in addition to the contracts, the two contracts 
to which you have made reference, is there political time by your 
network under contract to independent political committees, or any 
agency representing independent political committees, or any agency, 
other agency, representing either of the two major committees / 

Mr. McDona.p. No, sir. The only other contract we have at this 
time is one that was complied with last night shown on exhibit 3. 
(See appendix to these hearings. ) 

The New York State Democratic Committee Senatorial Campaign, 
that was a half-hour period on a regional network, a network of 
eight New York State stations. 

Outside of that, we do not have any political contract. In other 
words, all of the contracts in effect at this time for political broad- 
casting are shown on exhibits 1, 2, and 3. 

Senator Jenner. Mr. McDonald, suppose that I tomorrow would 
form a political organization as an adjunct of my party, the Republi- 
can Party, and 1 would come to NBC and ask to enter into a con- 
tract for a half-hour program on November 1, we will say. What 
probabilities would I have of getting that, if I could show that I was 
financially responsible to enter into a contract, even making cash 
payment for the time? What probability would I have of getting 
in that time? 

Mr. McDonap. There would be a good probability. Do I under- 
stand you would be purchasing this time on behalf of a candidate for 
the office of President ? 

Senator JENNER. Yes; you can take that hypothetically. 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes, sir; there would be, of course, every pos- 
sibility. I couldn’t assure you you'd get exactly the period you 
wanted, but we would not close the door to you; no, sir. 

Senator JENNER. What you are saying in this testimony, it would 
likely cost my committee or my organization more money because 
you have not taken that into consideration on political time for an 
overall 10-week period, and I have not given you sufficient notice 
whereby you would have to still pay the preemption cost ? 

Mr. McDonarp. Thank you, Senator Jenner. I’m afraid I left a 
bit of an incorrect impression. 
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If you were to come in tomorrow, we might very well be able to 
save you, too, money on preemption costs, because under this re- 
vision of our sales contract that we introduced in the summer of 
1955, the notice we are required to give the agencies is 50 days. 

So if you came in before the end of September talking about a No- 
vember 1 date, we could probably get you a period which would not in- 
volve the preemption cost or the payment of the advertising agency 
commission to the agency for the regular sponsor. 

Senator Gore. At this point the Chair would like to read a portion 
of section 609 of the Corrupt Practices Act into the record : 

No political eommittee shall receive contributions aggregating more than $3 
million or make expenditures aggregating more than $3 million during a calendar 
= the purposes of this section, any contributions received and any expendi 
tures made on behalf of any political committee with the knowledge and consent 
of the chairman or treasurer of such committee shall be deemed to be receives 
or made by such committee. 

The Chair does not ask the witness to comment on that. You may 
proceed with your statement. 

Mr. McDona.p. Exhibit 4 (see appendix to these hearings) shows 
in graphical form a series of weekly calendars, the placement of the 
periods of time which are listed on exhibits 1,2, and 3. You will note 
the first 2 or 3 pages are relatively blank, but as you get into the latter 
part of October, you will find a great many periods placed, and espe- 
cially these 3-minute periods. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Gore. Senator Mansfield. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. McDonald, is it possible or customary for 
the national network to supersede or to take over time which had 
been previously contracted for in a State by a senatorial or a congres- 
sional candidate in order to allow a network presentation for any office, 
including the President ? 

Mr. McDona.p. I am not aware of such an occurrence, but I would 
like to point out that in 9 cases out of 10, or 19 out of 20, that would 
be a matter arising between the television stations affiliated with the 
network and the local sponsor of the senatorial broadcast. 

Is that the example you are assuming ? 

Senator Mansrietp. And the same would apply to a radio station? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes, sir. 

May I emphasize that as I understand your question, Senator Mans- 
field, a senatorial candidate has directly or through a committee ob- 
tained time on a television station or group of television stations in 
one State. 

Now, if those stations are not owned by NBC, when we endeavor to 
put a network program through there using their stations at that 
time, the stations in the State are presented with the problem, “Shall 
we take the network program or not ?” 

It’s up to them to decide whether they would make some arrange- 
ment to supplant the senatorial broadcast, the senatorial campaign 
broadcast with the proposed network broadcast. That would not be 
the network’s doing. 

Senator Mansrretp. Well then, as I understand it, the responsi- 
bility would lie with the local station or stations within the State? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Mansrretp. There is no coercion, no pressure used by the 
national network system to get the local stations to comply with what 
they wish, even though they, are not owned but they may be affiliated 
with them ? 

Mr. McDonatp. That isa fair statement ; yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrievp. In other words, then, just to nail it down, the 
responsibility lies with the local station or the stations within the 
State itself ? 

Mr. McDona.p. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrrecp. Mr. McDonald, one more question: On the 
basis of your testimony, it would appear that the NBC, and I assume 
the other national networks as well, are leaning over backward this 
year to try to reduce the expenditures for politic ‘al candidates; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. McDonatp. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrrecp. What would the position of the NBC be in the 
matter of allowing free time for national candidates, equitably dis- 
tributed in the light of a public service ? 

Mr. McDonaup. We think it would be fundamentally unsound to 
do that, Senator. 

Senator Mansrretp. Why ¢ 

Mr. McDonaup. We are a private business which has devoted 
great deal of time and effort to building up this system, and it really 
would seem like an expropriation of our property to say that we must 
make it available for broadcasts on a free basis. 

Now, the reference to “free,” Senator, is a very misleading one, 
because there is no such thing as “free” time. We have to pay the 
telephone company for the lines; we have to have the equipment: we 
have to pay rent. It seems to me, as Mr. Hall said yesterday, that 
you would be starting a cycle or a chain of reaction which would lead 
to a subsidization on all fronts. 

You would get into the transportation companies that he referred 

0, possibly the newspapers, and I think it would really be unsound. 

Senator Mansrreip. Well, I recognize the validity of the argument. 
Mr. McDonald, but it occurs to me that when there are not campaigns 
in process, that all the major networks and practically all the local 
stations through the country do, as a public service allocate a certain 
amount of time to individuals who are in office or to individuals who 
have achieved enough prominence to express views which the network 
thinks are worthy of consideration. 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes, sir, that is true. And during a campaign, as 
you well know, we have to be extremely careful about arranging for 
or permitting such appearances on programs broadcast over our facili- 
ties because the opposing candidates under section 315 of the Com 
munications Act are entitled to equal treatment. 

There have been, as you well know, suggested methods of avoiding 
that situation. One of the bills introduced in the last session would 
provide that certain programs not be deemed to come within the pro- 

visions of section 315, for example. A suggestion of that type is 
worthy of very serious consideration. 

Senator Mansrre_p. Well, Mr. McDonald, I just wanted your views 
for the record and I will ask the views of the other‘networks on the 
same problem, because as you know, legislation has been introduced 
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to that effect with the idea of making it possible for more people to 
participate, and especially people who have not the financial means to 
pay the exorbitant costs connected nowadays with the buying of tele 
vision and radio time. 

Senator Gore. In that somewhat related matter, I heard the so-called 
commentator on a program last evening—I would not like at this 
moment to identify the commentator or the network—give what ap 
peared to me to be an obviously slanted commentary. 

It was not identified as time which had been purchased by a political 
committee. 

What role does the network exercise in that regard ¢ 

Mr. McDona.p. We do our level best, and I gather from your state 
ment that you are not identifying the network; and I will now answer 
on behalf of NBC: We do our level best to see that the programs which 
we broadcast, particularly those covering news and news commentary, 
are done in a fair and impartial manner. 

This in prac ‘tice is, of course, a difficult area. Some people of strong 
views hearing a well-balanced presentation will think that the speaker 
is slanted, because just hearing the other side for half of the presenta 
tion irritates the listener. 

I am not suggesting that that is what happened to you, Senator Gore. 
[Laughter.| But that is part of the problem. 

Senator Gore. The Chair hopes NBC would welcome the assistance 
of this committee in that regard. 

Mr. McDonaup. We would be most respectful of the suggestions. 

Senator Gore. You shall have them. 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Senator Gore. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. McDonald, in connection with the advertising agen 
cies, does NBC pay the commission for their services / 

Mr. McDonatp: The best way to consider that problem is to say 
that if the time charge came to a thousand dollars, just to take a nice 
round number, and the agency commission being 15 percent, the prac 
tice is to bill the agency for a thousand dollars and ac ‘ept ac ‘heck for 
$850 in payment. That is the net after agency commission, you see 

Mr. Moore. I see. 

Mr. McDonap. That is the customary treatment. 

Senator Gore. Proceed with your statement. 

Mr. McDonaup. Mr. Moore, are you sure that answers your ques 
tion ? 

Mr. Moore. I think; yes. 

Mr. McDona.p. Now, in addition to the time charges and the occa 
sionally unavoidable preemption charges, | want to make sure you 
realize that there are what we call production charges connected with 
the origination of broadcasts. 

You can see that it is a very different thing to have a speech origi- 
nated in a room like this, or a small studio, and to present a number 
of speakers and perhaps some sort of variety show from Madison 
Square Garden. 

The amount of the expenditure in this regard will depend upon 
the requirements of the political candidates and their committees and 

‘annot very well be estimated in advance. 
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However, in addition to the introducing as exhibit 5 our television- 
network rate guide, which gives the time charges, we are also sub- 
mitting as exhibit 6 our television-network production-facilities 
schedule of rates. 

Senator Gore. That will be included in the record. 

(For exhibits 5 and 6, see appendix to these hearings.) 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. McDonald, speaking of public service, as 
we were some time ago, NBC and CBS and ABC, as a public service, 
did cover the two national conventions. 

Mr. McDonauxp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrietp. Did you lose money on it ? 

Mr. McDonaxp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrretp. How much? 

Mr. McDonatp. It is very difficult to say, but the best estimate for 
me is that given by our president shortly after the convention where 
he said he thought it cost NBC more than $1 million to carry these 
conventions. 

Senator MansrieLp. And I suppose the same, generally speaking, 
would apply to CBS and ABC? 

Mr. McDona.p. I would think so, yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrietp. Of course, we will get the information from 
them when they appear anyway, but I read that in the papers, and 
I think that all the national networks are to be commended for the 
public service that they did perform in covering the conventions and 
bringing them into the homes of the American people. 

Of course, if it is going to cost you that much, though, you are 
going to have to realine your activities for the 1960 convention, be- 
cause you can’t continue to operate if it is going to mean that much of a 
loss to you in covering these conventions. 


Mr. McDonarp. Thank you for your comments. We really do. 


appreciate it. Obviously, it is a difficult and expensive problem. 

Just as individuals we want to see the convention ourselves, and 
we know that the people want to see it. It would be wonderful if it 
were possible to have them just a little bit more streamlined and 
maybe that can be done. [ Laughter. | 

Senator MAnsrie.tp. Well, of course, you know, Mr. McDonald, 
that because of the great coverage by all the networks, including 
your own, that the American people had a better view of the con- 
ventions, I am quite sure, than did those of us who happened to be 
in attendance there. 

Mr. McDonatp. I know what you mean. 

Senator Gore. And in participation. [ Laughter. | 

I don’t believe you mentioned the cost of the 5-minute programs. 

Mr. McDonavp. The 5-minute programs are really a bargain. They 
are sold to the political broadcaster at an amount which is in direct 
proportion to the charge for the entire period in which they are 
placed. 

Now, let me put it this way: We have a graduated system of charg- 
ing. We will start with a full hour. Let’s assume for round num- 
bers that the full hour were $1,000. That is a little low, but suppose 
it were $1,000. [Laughter.] A half hour would be not 50 percent or 
$500 but 
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Mr. McDona.p. Yes, sir. | Laughter.| It would be 3600 instead 
of $1,000. In other words, the half-hour rate, this is standard through 
out the industry, with very few exceptions, the half-hour rate is 60 
percent of the full hour rate. 

The 15-minute rate is 40 percent of the full-hour rate. Like ever) 
thing else when you buy less you pay a little more for it. 

The 5-minute rate standard on the rate card is 25 percent of the 
hour rate. 

However, and I must say that I can’t take any credit for this, 
Senator, as we got into this campaign, it became clear that 25 percent 
was pretty high, and one of the networks decided that it should be 
on a pro rata basis, and I must say that it would be very, very difh- 
cult to get away from that reasoning, and, therefore, it 1s our practice, 
and I believe it is the practice of the other networks, I am not positive 
of this but I believe it to be the case, that a 5-minute period is charged 
for at one-sixth of the half-hour rate if the 5-minute period falls in a 
half-hour period. 

Now, that would mean in dollars and cents that on this $1,000-hour 
charge the 5-minute rate would be one-sixth of the $600, or $100. 

When you bear in mind that does not involve any preemption costs 
because in our contracts with the regular advertisers we have said, 
“Be advised that if we give you 30 days’ notice we may have to shorten 
2 of our programs during the 10 weeks before election by 5 minutes,” 
now we can’t do that, frankly, if it is a filming program. You can’t 
take 5 minutes out of the film, but with 30 days’ notice our advertisers 
and their agencies have been very understanding and said, “Right, 
we will compress the program to 25 minutes in those cases.” 

So that it is really an extremely economical buy for 10 percent of 
the hour rate you get this 5-minute period and no preemption costs, 
no payment of agency commission to the regular advertiser. 

I guess the best proof of it is the amount of 5-minute programs 
which have been ordered. We have a total of 34 under contract right 
now. 

Senator Gore. What is your rate on the minute and the minute-and- 
a-half time? 

Mr. McDonap. Senator, may I beg off and supply that. I just don’t 
happen to have that rate. 

(The information referred to may be found in the subcommittee 
files. ) 

Senator Gore. That will be entirely agreeable. 

Will you proceed ? 

Mr. McDonatp. Now exhibit 5, which has been submitted, showing 
the rates for time requires some interpretation, and I thought it might 
be helpful to say that taking a representative half-hour network show 
like the George Gobel show carried by 7 stations, the time charge would 
be : approximately $63,500 for that half hour. 

Now, I know I am not here to sell you anything, but there have 
been so many references to high cost of television that I really must 
point out that it has such ter Tific impact that people are buying it; 
the people who have to look to what happens at the cash registers 
of their subsidiaries and outlets know that by spending this kind of 
money, they will get it back. 

I would just like to be sure we all don’t leave the room with the 
feeling that television costs are high, because when you get down 
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to what it does, it is the cheapest form of advertising. That is the 
end of the sales pitch. 

Senator Gore. Would you like that particular paragraph to be 
printed in bold type ? 

Mr. McDonaxp. In Variety. Lam sorry,sir. [Laughter. | 

Senator Gore. It is all right. 

Mr. McDonaup. On page 6 of my statement there is a short para- 
graph indicating that with respect to the appearance of political 

candidates on our networks without charge, the speeches of the presi- 

dential and vice-presidential candidates “of both major parties were 
delivered over our facilities on that basis as part of the convention 
proceedings. 

Accordingly, arrangements are being made to schedule on our net- 
works acceptance speeches of various minority party candidates for 
these offices. 

Now, with respect to the legislation which was introduced in the 
last session, depending upon your wishes, it seemed that we might 
save time by referring to the statement of NBC’s position in August 
1956 on that legislation as set forth in a letter from our vice presi- 
dent and general attorney, Tom Ervin, to Senator Magnuson. 

That is offered as exhibit 7 (see appendix to these hearings), and 
contains a brief statement of our position. 

Senator Gore. That will be included in the record. 

Mr. McDonatp. The last thing I have is the cover in which this 
statement and the exhibits were handed to you, namely, our political 
procedures for 1956. (See exhibit 8 in the appendix to these hearings.) 

If you will pardon me for saying so, a great deal of work has gone 
into the preparation of this manual and the contracts contained in it. 
It is obviously impossible to go over it here, but I want you to know 
that if you or your staff have any questions whatever with respect to 
the contracts or our policies, we would be more than happy to dis- 
cuss them at length. 

Senator Gore. Off the record. 

(Off the record.) 

Senator Gore. Mrs. Louchheim, will you take the oath. 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence presented to this com- 
mittee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God? 

Mrs. Lovcunem. I do. 

Senator Gore. The committee is indeed delighted to have you ap- 
pear, Mrs. Louchheim. The chairman engaged in an exchange of 
courtesies with the charming Mrs. Kearns this mor ning and came out 
second best, so he is not going to try to overdo the thing this time. 

The Chair i is, the committee is, very pleased to have you, and if you 
will identify yourself personally and officially for the record 





TESTIMONY OF MRS. KATIE LOUCHHEIM, VICE CHAIRMAN AND 
DIRECTOR OF WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES, DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Loucnuem. I am Mrs. Katie Louchheim, vice president of the 
Democratic National Committee, and director of women’s activities 
for the Democratic National Committee. 

Senator, may I read a statement that I have prepared ? 
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Senator Gore. Yes, indeed. Would you mind lifting your voice! 

Mrs. Lovcnnermm. We in the office of women’s activities of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee have directed our fucd-raising efforts on 
behalf of the Democratic National Committee toward the small con 
tributor. We have done so for three principal reasons : 

1. We wish to give the women of the Democratic Party every op- 
portunity to enlarge their participation in party activity. We be- 
lieve that they can be particularly helpful in reaching small con- 
tr ibutors among men as well as women. 

We wish to develop a broad educational program among the 
agiaias people to support the Democratic Party financially and 
thereby broaden the base of contributions. We believe many people 
are willing to give if they have the opportunity to give. 

3. We wish to provide suggested methods for reaching small con 
tributors and formulas that fit the legal framework of political con- 
tributions. Once these methods have been devised, we give them 
national publicity to aid the local drives. 

However, before I spell out the formulas used in drives for smal] 
contributions, I would like to make it clear that the office of women’s 
activities operates as an integral part of the Democratic National 
Committee. We have no separate budget and no separate funds at 
our disposal. 

All expenses—office space, equipment, staff, cost of literature, and 
travel—are charged to the Democratic National Committee. Like- 
wise, any moneys sent to the office of women’s activities are turned 
over to the treasurer of the Democratic National Committee. No 
separate books are kept. 

I would also like to make it clear that the office of women’s activ- 
ities is the only official organization of the Democratic Party for 
women. We do not have a national federation of clubs or women’s 
groups. 

Our fund-raising activities, if I may review them, since I became 
director of women’s activities in October of 1953, have been as fol- 
lows: 

In 1954 we conducted the Dollars for Democrats drive. We urged 
women to collect contributions on a given day on street corners or 
at rallies or by going door to door. 

The theme of the drive was called: Drop a Dollar in the Hat, Help 
Elect a Democrat. The funds were divided 50-50 with half the money 
coming to the Democratic National Committee and half the money 
staying in the community in which it was raised. 

We left it up to the local group whether there was any further divi- 
sion of funds between State and county or among candidates. The 
money sent to the Democratic National Committee was handled in 
the customary fashion by the Democratic National Committee 
treasurer. 

We are now working on a third fund-raising drive in connection 
with Democratic Women’s Day on September 28, 1956. This takes 
the form of a single event in cities and towns throughout the coun- 
try. The contributions again will be divided 50-50 and the half re- 
ceived by the Democratic National Committee will be handled by 
the treasurer of the committee. 
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These drives have produced contributions ranging from $1 to 
$4,989.09, this latter representing all moneys raised in a series of teas 
in asingle State. 

It is our opinion that these drives have had enormous educational 
value. In all instances people were encountered who had never be- 
fore been asked to contribute and who expressed their appreciation 
for the opportunity. Many people have been hesitant to send small 
contributions or they have had no idea where to send their contri- 
butions. 

We hope and intend to continue this type of fund-raising by women’s 
groups. We also intend to encourage women to continue to partici- 
pate in other fund-raising activities of the Democratic Party. 

Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Gorr. Mrs. Louchheim, is the division which you head a 
political committee in the legal sense, in that you have a president 
and a treasurer ? 

Mrs. Loucnnetm. No, sir. 

Senator Gore. Is it a political committee which is required by law 
to file a report with the Clerk of the House of Representatives ? 

Mrs. Loucunerm. No, it is not, Senator Gore. As I explained in 
my statement, we are an integrated part or subdivision, shall we say, 
of the Democratic National Committee with no separate bookkeeping, 
no separate accounts of any kind. 

Senator Gore. The women’s division which you head could not then, 
as I understand it, be used for or actually upon its own, sponsor and 
pay for a television broadcast except that it be charged to the Demo- 
cratic National Committee ? 

Mrs. Loucuuerm. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Gore. And you have no specific budget—do you have a 
specific goal for the amount of funds which your division expects to 
raise ? 

Mrs. Loucnuetm. No, Senator; I have no specific goal. I have said, 
for instance, in the material on women’s day, which I would be glad 
to put into the record, that we would like to raise money to pay for 
part of a national television program. 

I say this because I think that everyone always works toward a goal, 
and that it is better to state it. I don’t know that we have ever 
achieved this orever will. Thisis the flier. 

Senator Gore. That will be included in your remarks. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


TSOS$ WOUR HAT IN THE IRING / 
Jor ea SLA see 





For Fun and Funds 


WOMEN'S DAY 


SEPTEMBER 28th 


Bring a dollar and a hat—Help elect a Democrat ! 


FOR THE 1956 ANNIVERSARY OF WOMEN’S DAY 
HAVE A THREE-RING PARTY! 


Raise Funds for the 
Presidential Year Campaign! 


I. HAT RING —Auction hats! Everyone donates a favorite hat and buys someone 
else’s. 
II. PRIZE RING —Make hats! Give prizes for the prettiest, funniest, most original. 


Ill. SURPRISE RING—Give hats! Ask a local celebrity and a milliner to contribute 
ats as door prizes. 


ADMISSION: A dollar and a hat! 


Democratic Women’s Day was established in 1939 at the suggestion of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
an annual fund-raising event by and for Democratic women. It marks the anniversary of the date in 1919 
on which women were admitted to the Executive Committee of the Democratic National Committec 


On this day, Democratic women have always contributed thousands of dollars to help finance the Party 
of All the People. Fifty per cent is sent to the Democratic National Committee and fifty per cent remains in 
the state. 


This year, let’s make sure every woman has an opportunity to take part Invite everyone in town, 


especially newcomers, new voters, new citizens! 


Have Fun...and... Fill the Till! 
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Senator Gore. There could, of course, be established without diffi- 
culty a political committee of which you might or might not be the 
head, of which some other particular person : might or might not be 
treasurer, which could legally and properly raise funds, receive funds, 
and be : a contracting agency for a major expenditure ¢ 

Mrs. Lovcuuerm. There certainly could. 

Senator Gore. Is that contemplated ? 

Mrs. Loucuurmm. Of women, are you saying, Senator Gore ? 

Senator Gore. Yes. 

Mrs. Lovcnuemm. Not that I know of, Senator. 

Senator Gore. No such discussion has been held with you in regard 
to the establishment of such a committee ? 

Mrs. Loucuuetm. No. 

Senator Gore. Senator Mansfield. 

Senator Mansrietp. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gorn. Senator Jenner. 

Senator JENNER. No questions. 

Senator Gorge. Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Moore. Mrs. Louchheim, what, if any, records do you keep of 
contributions to the Democratic National Committee ? 

Mrs. Loucnuerm. I am afraid I am not good on records. Would 
you ask it again / 

Mr. Moore. You testify you received contributions from ladies 
working in these various fund-raising drives but they are on behalf of 
the Democratic Committee. 

I assume that they are sent in to yours, to the women’s division. 

Mrs. Loucunem. They are, sir. 

Mr. Moore. My question is, Do you make any records of the amounts 
of moneys that you pass on to the national committee ? 

Mrs. Lovcnnerm. Yes, we do. When a check arrives it is entered 
and forwarded immediately to the treasurer. We try to keep a record. 
I would not say that sometimes in haste of business, especially around 
campaign time, that our records would be as accurate as the treas- 
urer’s. 

Mr. Moore. But the amount that had been received from the 
women’s division would appear in the filing of the Clerk of the House? 

Mrs. Loucnuuerm. I would hope so. Yes; I would like to see us get 
credit for it. 

Mr. Moore. To what extent, if any, does your women’s division 
supervise or encourage the development of women’s clubs throughout 
the country? I know you encourage them, but do you supervise them? 

Mrs. LoucHHerm. W e are very firm about saying that we do not 
supervise any group in any State anywhere. We have often—we 
often receive correspondence from new workers saying, “We would like 
to form a club or a group. Will you please charter us?” “Will you 
please let us have a set of bylaws?” ta which we reply that we do not 
charter and that we do not have a set of by laws, and if they press us we 
try to recommend places where they are available. 

‘We recognize and work with any ean: It may not be aclub. It 
may be an organization formed within a county. It may be an or- 
ganization of men and women. 

Mr. Moore. Mrs. Louchheim, do you know of the existence of any 
national women’s organization separately organized or incorpor: ated 

or separate and apart from the women’s division ? 
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Mrs. Loucnuerm. In the Democratic Party ¢ 

Mr. Moore. In the Democratic Party. 

Mrs. LovucnHerm. No, sir. The Women’s National Democratic 
Club of Washington has some affiliates which receive a newsletter in 
return for a dion amount of dues, but I would not call that a national 
organization. 

Mr. Moore. Does that club in Washington engage in fund-raising 
activities; do you know ? 

Mrs. Loucnuetm. I would presume so. Most women’s groups do, 
and we encourage it. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you. 

Senator Gore. Most women are very good at fund-raising. 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mrs. Loucnuermm. Well, I would like to see them get even better, 
Senator. 

Senator Gore. Well, Mrs. Louchheim, without your adroitness, your 
enthusiasm and charm, the Democratic cause would be hopeless. 
[ Laughter. | 

Mrs. Lovcnnerm. Well, thank you. That will carry me right 
through until November 6. 

Senator Gore. The committee appreciates your appearance and 
hopes you understand that because of the forbidding tasks upon which 
it is embarked, it will be necessary that the committee make further 
inquiry of you from time to time. 

Mr. Lovcnnem. I will be glad to be back for another compliment, 
too. 

Senator Gore. Thank you, Mrs. Louchheim. 

The committee will now hear Mr. Richard S. Salant, vice president 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you present to this com- 


mittee will be the ‘truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help } you God ? 


Mr. Sauanv. I do, sir. 
I have rather a lengthy document here but I don’t plan to read it all. 
Senator Gore. Will you identify yourself? 


TESTIMONY OF RICHARD S. SALANT, VICE PRESIDENT, COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. 


Mr. Satant. My name is Richard S. Salant. Iam vice president of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 

I have here on my left Mr. William Fagan, who is the business man- 
ager of the sales division of the Columbia Television Network. Mr. 
Fagan is our equivalent of the NBC 12-man unit, and he knows all the 
details of the contracts. 

(Off the record.) 

Senator Gore. Will you take the oath. 

Do you solemnly swear the evidence you will give the committee will 


be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but “the tr uth, so help you 
God? 


Mr. Facan. I do. 
(Off the record) 


Senator Gore. You may proceed. 
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Mr. Satant. CBS, which operates both a radio and television net- 
work, appreciates this opportunity to respond to your request and in- 
vitation i letter of August 31, 1956, to appear before this subeom- 
mittee. 

I shall address myself to the questions specified by the chairman in 
that letter. 

Those questions are— 

(1) the amount of political broadcast time for which contracts 
have been made with the CBS Radio Network or the CBS Tele- 
vision Network; 

(2) the CBS Radio and Television Networks’ time charges for 
political broadcasts; 

(3) direct and indirect costs for political broadcasts on our 
networks; 

(4) our plans for, free time to be made available for political 
broadcasts ; 

(5) our political broadcast policies and procedures ; and 

(6) our views and recommendations with respect to the need 
for legislation in the field of political broadcasting. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Salant, before you get into your discussion 
on these questions you have raised, may I ask a question ¢ 

Did CBS lose money on its coverage of the national conventions 
this year? 

Mr. Sauant. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrietp. How much? 

Mr. Satant. The final returns aren’t in, sir, but it is very substantial. 

Senator Mansrietp. Could you make an estimate / 

Mr. Savant. It will run in the seven figures. 

Senator Mansrretp. Into—— 

Mr. SaLant. Seven figures. 

Senator MansFieLp. Seven figures? It would be in excess of $1 
million ? 

Mr. Satant. We should think so. But I should say, I should put 
that into context. We regard that our coverage of the political con- 
ventions is part of our function of news coverage. 

Senator Mansrievp. And as a public service? 

Mr. Sauant. And as a public service. Our CBS news and public 
affairs division, which is responsible for coverage of the conventions 
and for discussions of current issues for all our news programs is not 
a profitmaking organization and we never have expected it to be. 

T should say that it operates annually at loss of well over $5 million. 

Senator Mansrievp. Mr. Salant, may I suggest that once you do 
arrive at a fairly accurate estimate as to the cost and your loss that 
you furnish that information to the committee? 

Mr. Sauant. If we could keep it from our stockholders. [Laugh- 
ter.| Yes, sir, we shall. 

Senator Mansrtetp. They will find out some way. [Laughter. ] 

Senator Gore. Well, I know at least there is one man who bought a 
television set for the purpose of viewing the convention. 

Mr. Satant. We are not in the set manufacturing business, un- 
fortunately. [Laughter. | 

First, the amount of political broadcast time for which contracts 
have been made—-and I should pinpoint that right away; we have 
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no contracts yet. These are orders. We have accepted the orders 
but there are no written contracts which have been signed. As so 
often happens, there are i’s to be dotted and t’s to be crossed and we 
have no signed papers in our hands yet. We are not worried about 
that. That often happens. 

Senator Gore. Well, who are the contracting parties ! 

Mr. SaLantr. We assume that the contracting parties will be CBS, 
on the one hand—CBS Television and CBS Radio, depending on 
which network it is with—and the Republican National Committee 
and/or the Democratic National Committee. 

What we hope to get will be the signature of the treasurer of each 
committee. 

Senator Gore. But you do not know as of yet—— 

Mr. Sauant. No, sir. 

Senator Gore. Who is conducting the negotiations for them with 
CBS? 

Mr. Savant. That is, as time goes along, the personnel changes. 
The original conversations we had, which began a year ago last sum- 
mer, were with representatives of the Democratic National Committee 
itself, and the Republican National Committee. 

Subsequently, the agencies came into the picture. 

Senator Gore. Will you identify the persons ¢ 

Mr. Satant. Our conversations in the summer of 1956 with the 
Democratic National Committee, to the best of my recollection 1955— 
were Mr. Butler, Leonard Reinsch, and one other. Do you remember 
who it was? 

I don’t remember the name of the third gentleman. 

On the Republican side I will have to rely on Mr. Fagan. 

Mr. Fagan. I believe it was just with Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Sauant. I believe Mr. Guylay was at some of the meetings. 
Currently our negotiations are largely with the advertising agencies, 
representatives of the advertising agencies, who were designated for 
that purpose. It is B. B. D. & O. for the Republicans, as you know. 

Senator Gore. Would you spell that out? [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Satant. Norman, Craig & Kummel, and a consultant named 
Reggie Schuebel—Miss Reggie. 

Senator Gore. All right; you may proceed. 

Mr. Satant. Up to the present the Republican National Committee 
has contracted, in the sense that I have just explained, with the CBS 
Television Network for a total of 4 hours and 35 minutes—1 one-hour 
television network broadcast, 5 half-hours, and 13 five-minute periods. 

The Democratic National Committee has contracted for a total of 
3 hours and 20 minutes—4 half-hour television network broadcasts, 
1 quarter-hour, and 13 five-minute periods. 

The dates, times, and other details of these orders are reflected in the 
following tables that I have set out here in the next two pages and 
which I won’t read. 

You will see that they set out the day, the date, the time period, the 
program which the political broadcast replaces. 

Senator Gore. This will be printed in the record. 
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(The tables referred to are as follows:) 
FULL-HOUR TELEVISION 


Day and date Time period Preempted program Sponsor 








Monday, Nov. 5.-.---- | 11 p. m.-12a. m_| Local programs. __...._--- Republican National Commit- 
| | | tee. 


HALF-HOUR TELEVISION 





























Thursday, Sept. 13 9:30-10 p. m__.-- | Four Star Playhouse. ---- | Democratic National Commit- 
| tee. 
I O, WG ind cic ccescecs I’ve Got a Secret.__.....-- Republican National Commit- 
tee. 
Tuesday, Sept. 25.......|.---- do.__.......| Spotlight Playhouse -- --.-_- Do. 
Friday, Sept. 28__----.- 8:30-9 p. m__....| Our Miss Brooks._._......; Democratic National Commit- 
| tee. 
Monday, Oct. 1.....-.--.| 8-8:30 p. m_.___- Burns and Allen___.......| Republican National Commit- 
tee. 
Friday, Oct. 19_.._..--- 9:30-10 p. m___..| Playhouse of Stars___.___- Do. 
Monday, Oct. 22.._._.._| 9-9:30 p. m_-----| December Bride 7 Do. 
Tuesday, Oct. 23. _.....|...-- _ py | The Herb Shriner Show__| Democratic National Commit- 
tee. 
Saturday, Nov. 3--- ug 11-11:30 p. “a Local programs__-__....._.| Do. 
15-MINUTE TELEVISION 
Monday, Nov. 5.-.-----| 12-12:15 a. m_...| Local programs- _-........- Democratic National Commit- 
tee. 
5-MINUTE TELEVISION 
Day and date | Time period | Reduced program Sponsor 
| 
Tuesday, Sept. 25.....| 7:55-8 p. m__.--- | Name That Tune._.......| Democratic National Committee. 
Wednesday, Sept. 26__| 9:55-10 p. m___-- I’ve Got a Secret _._..---_| Do. 
Sunday, Sept. 30___.__| 10:25-10:30 p.m .| The $64,000 Challenge --_-_| Do. 
Tuesday, Oct. 2 __._--| 9:55-10 p. m_-_-_- The Red Skelton Show---! Do. 
Wednesday, Oct. 3__..| 8:55-9 p. m__.-.. The Godfrey Show ____---- Do, 
Monday, Oct. 8.__.--- oo Godfrey’s Talent Scouts___| Do. 
Tuesday, Oct. 9_-___--| 10:25-10:30 p. m.| The $64,000 Question. ---- Do. 
Wednesday, Oct. 10_..| 10:55-11 p. m_._.| United States Steel Hour__| Do. 
Thursday, Oct. 11___-| 9:25-9:30 p. m_..| Climax____--- badeak Do. 
Tuesday, Oct. 16 .-| 7:55-8 p. m__....| Name That Tune_..__-- sh Republican National Committee. 
Wednesday, Oct. 17_-| 9:55-10 p. m___._| I’ve Got a Secret_. oot Do. 
Thursday, Oct. 18--- -| 10:55-11 p. m__-.| Playhouse 90 Democratic National Committee. 
Saturday, Oct. 20.__._| 8:55-9 p. m__.___| The Jackie Gleason Show 0. 
Monday, Oct. 22......} 10:55-11 p. m____| Studio One___- .....| Republican National Committee. 
Tuesday, Oct. 23 ..| 10:25-10:30 p. m_| The $64,000 Que stion______| Do. 
Wednesday, Oct. 24 10:55-11 p. m___.| United States Steel Hour-. Do. 
Thursday, Oct. 25....|.....do...........| Playhouse 00.............- Do. 
Friday, Oct. 26-- 3 i ocd omen Person to Person _- .| Democratic National Committee. 
Saturday, Oct. 27____-| 8:55-9 p. m___...| The Jackie Gleason Show-| Republican National Committee. 
Monday, Oct. 29_....-].--.- 2:3 sees Godfrey’s Talent Scouts-- Do. 

BPP Res ecsueeo cokes 10:55-11 p. m___-| Studio One____- ..| Democratic National Committee. 
Tuesday, Oct. 30. __...| 9:25-9:30 p. m...| The Herb Shriner Show Republican National Committee. 
Wednesday, Oct. 31___| 8:55-9 p. m____..| The Godfrey Show ____.-._- Do. 

Thursday, Nov. 1_._-.| 9:25-9:30 p. m_-_.}| Climax _-___. - : Sd Do. 
Friday, Nov. 2 ...---.- 10:55-11 p. m__..| Person to Person_.---.---- Do. 
Saturday, Nov. 3--._.- 7:25-7:30 p. m...| Beat the Clock___--_-_- coal Do. 





Senator Gorr. Do you give us in your statement the charges? 

Mr. Savant. Yes. 

Senator Gore. All right. 

Mr. Satant. On the radio side, the Republican National Committee 
has contracted with the CBS radio network for one 5-minute period, 
while the Democratic National Committee has contracted for 4 half- 
hours, 1 quarter-hour, and one 5-minute period. 

The dates, times, and details of these CBS radio network orders 
are as follows: 
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(The table referred to is as follows :) 


HALF-HOUR RADIO 





Day and date Time period Preempted program Sponsor 
j j 
Thursday, Sept. 13.....-. | 9:30 to 10 p.m The Leading Question... | DNC 
Friday, Sept. 28 ve 8:30 to 9 p. m___. : CBS Radio Workshop. . DNC 
Thursday, October 23__---- 9 to 9:30 p. m_... | Chevrolet news 
My Son Jeep ’ 

Yours Truly Johnny Dollar. DNC 

Saturday. Nov. 3...-..---.- | 11 to 11:30 p. m....-..-- | News and dance band DNC 


15-MINUTE RADIO 


Monday, Nov. 5-- 12 to 12:15 a. m_. News and local programs DNC 





5-MINUTE RADIO 


Day and date Time period Reduced program Sponsor 
Monday, Oct. 8___.-- 8:55 to 9 p. m | Godfrey’s Talent Scouts ; DNC 
Monday, Oct. 29___. 8:55 to 9 p. m__. do RNC 








Mr. Satant. To date no other orders for CBS radio and CBS tele- 
vision network time have been received, except that on last Friday 
the Liberal Party ordered a lineup of CBS radio stations in New 
York—that was 11 stations for a 55-minute broadcast for tonight. 

2. Time charges. The total time charges for the orders which I 
have just described are as follows: 

To the Republican National Committee, $472,750 for the CBS tele- 
vision network orders, covering 4 hours and 35 minutes, and $1,495.10 
for the CBS radio network order, covering 5 minutes; to the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, $360,750 for the CBS television network 
orders, covering 3 hours and 20 minutes, and $39,635.10 for the CBS 
radio network orders, covering 2 hours and 20 minutes. Those are 
subject to minor variations, depending on the station clearance and 
the parties, as all sponsors sometimes add stations or drop stations just 
before broadcast time. 

But the figures are as of now, and there won’t be a substantial change 
for those orders. 

Thus, the political expenditures scheduled so far with the CBS net- 
works total $874,630.20 for 10 hours and 20 minutes. 

You may be interested in a comparison of these expenditures to 
date for the current campaign with those in 1952. During the last 
presidential election campaign supporters of General Eisenhower pur- 
chased 3 hours and 30 minutes on the CBS television network, at a 
cost of $262,736.16, and 8 hours and 35 minutes on the CBS radio net- 
work, at a cost of $136,642.57. 

On the CBS television network, 4 hours and 45 minutes were pur- 
chased on behalf of Governor Stevenson, at a cost of $237,449.76, and 
10 hours and 3 minutes on the CBS radio network, at a cost of 
$212,690.53. 

Thus, the total political expenditures with the CBS networks in 
1952 for the presidential campaign were $849,519.02—as compared to 
the expenditures scheduled thus far for 1956 of $874,630.20. 
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The time billings for these orders are established by the published 
card rates of the CBS television and CBS radio networks, respectively. 
I am submitting for the subcommittee’s files 3 copies each of the cur- 
rent rate cards of the 2 networks. 

Senator Gorr. Those will be printed at this point. 

Mr. Satant. Sir, I think I just want them for the files. They don’t 
make for convenient printing. 

Senator Gorr. Maybe they are too voluminous to be printed. They 
will be in the files of the committee. 

(The information referred to will be found in the files of the sub- 
committee. ) 

Mr. Satant. The following table will give you some idea of the 
time charges periods. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 


CBS TELEVISION NETWORK 


| Hour | Half hour Quarter | 5 minutes 
hour 


$9, 250. 00 


Basic required and basic optional stations (107 stations) $92, 485. 00 | $55, 491. 00 | $36, 994. 00 
10, 601. 00 


Full interconnected network (151 stations) -- ~-- : 104, 010. 00 62, 406. 00 | 41, 604. 00 





CBS RADIO NETWORK 


Dett eiotererkk SOUP ate ik as 6 ss ob bd dsb cen cemncecs | $13, 381. 15 | $8, 252. 95 





$5, 501. 97 | $1, 495. 10 





Senator Mansrretp. Mr. Salant, could the CBS guarantee for a 
certain perio the full 151 stations? 

Mr. Sauant. No,sir. Wecould only guarantee, in the case of radio, 
the 6 radio, and in the case of television, the 4 television stations that 
we own. 

We have no power or control over the affiliated stations which are 
independently owned, and it is always up to them what they will carry. 
That is their responsibility under the licenses they have. We can’t 
force them to carry any program. 

Senator Gore. Then when a contract is made with CBS, it is not— 
it does not assure the contracting party of any station other than 
those limited few which CBS itself owns ? 

Mr. Satantr. That is correct. As soon as we get the order, we 
communicate with the affiliated stations, inform them of the order 
and ask them whether they will accept it. Then there are communi- 

cations, telephone calls, everything back and forth while we try to 
clear the time on the stations. 

But the final decision is always for the station. If the stations 
don’t clear in sufficient number, obviously the sponsor, whoever he 
may be, may always drop out, say he doesn’t want any part of it. 

Senator Gorr. Have you communicated to the individual stations 
in your network the contracts in preparation now with the Demo- 
cratic and Republican National Committees ? 

Mr. Sauant. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gore. What response have you had ? 

Mr. Satant. The clearance has been very substantial. 

Senator Gore. The committee would like, when your contracts are 
finally signed, and your replies from the stations are completed, to be 
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informed of the degree of acceptance, the exact number of stations 
carrying the program. 

Mr. Sarant. I would suggest since one never knows until the 
time of the actual broadcast what actual clearance you are going to 
get that we submit to you the figures of the actual number of stations 
order and the actual clearances for each broadcast I have listed here 
or any future broadcasts. 

Senator Gore. The committee appreciates your suggestion and 
cooperation, 

Mr. Savant. I should note that the 5-minute political broadeasts 
represent something of a departure from the prior political campaigns. 
Over a year ago, representatives of both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic National Committees met with us and aan interest in 
our making available 5-minute time periods during our nightime 
broadcast schedules. 

This involved some rather knotty problems of placement and ar 

rangement, especially since there are almost insurmountable difli- 
culties in cutting down half-hour or full-hour film programs. 

The net result was that we worked out 5-minute periods, as Mr. 
McDonald has described for NBS, and our rate charges were sub- 
stantially the same. 

Our charges are 30 percent for a 5-minute period per hour, but we 
dropped that to one-sixth for a half hour or one-twelfth for an hour, 
and as I have set out here, that can result. that has resulted, in a drop 
for the 5-minute period for television from $30,000 to something 
under $10,000. 

This came about as a suggestion from the representative of one of 
the political parties to us, and after she called it to our attention and 
we analyzed it. we recognized that she was quite right, that if we 
had maintained our card rate in these circumstances, we would be 
making more money than we would have made otherwise. 

When she called that to our attention, it took about 10 minutes for u 
to drop our rates to the current rates. 

3. Direct and indirect costs for political broadcasts : 

In his letter of August 31, the chairman has also inquired about 
the “direct and indirect costs” of political broadcasts. The major 
item of direct costs is, of course, the time charge which I have just 
described. 

In addition, for the television network there are, where appropri- 
ate, charges for transcontinental cable of $600 gross per half hour, 

ast to west, or $1,200 gross per half hour, west to east ; studio camera 
rehearsal time, if any is required; remote pickup costs—where the 
broadeast is not from a studio, and these may run as high as $5,000— 
including remote technical crew, local lines, coaxial cable and micro- 
wave relay facilities provided by the telephone company (remote costs 
may total about $5,000 per broadcast ) ; expenses of the technical and 
production crew for travel; and ch: arges for the origination of film, 
if = broadcast involved film. 

Each of these items is listed and provided for at specified costs in 
the CBS television network rate card or in the production manual, 
copies of which I am submitting to the subeommittee for its files. 

In general, no such added costs are involved for the radio network 
except where remote lines for nonstudio broadcast must be used. 
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Thus far, I have described the direct costs. This year, the indirect 
costs will be minimal for the orders already placed, and this repre- 
sents a second significant saving to the political committees as com- 
pared with 1952. 

As you are no doubt aware, in prior years major charges had to 
be made to the political parties to cover preemption costs. By the 
time the political orders had been received in the past, most of the 
desirable nighttime periods had been already contracted for to regular 
commercial sponsors; accordingly, program commitments for talent 
and other persons engaged in connection with the regular program 
had been made. 

It has been the practice in the broadcasting industry to pay such 
personnel where through no fault of their own the program for which 
they were scheduled was not carried. Therefore, if a political party 
came in with an order for a period for which such commitments had 
already been made, the political preemption necessarily involved pay- 
ment by us, or by the advertiser, for the talent and program which 
were displaced. 

These charges—which we call preemption costs—had to be billed 
to and paid for by the preempting political committees. 

In addition, it had long been the custom in the industry for the net- 
works to pay the normal 15-percent agency commission on time charges 
to the advertising agency which represented the regular sponsor whose 


program was preempted. This 15-percent agency commission reim- 


bursement also was, in turn, charged to the preempting political com- 
mittee. 

Except for new last-minute political orders where other commit- 
ments have already been made, these indirect costs have now been al- 
most completely eliminated for 1956. 

Since we were anxious to achieve this objective, as early as July 1955 
we were in touch with the Democratic and Republican National Com- 
mittees urging them to arrange at the earliest practical date the tenta- 
tive schedule which they desired during the 1956 campaign in order to 
avoid these preemption charges. 

We met with representatives of the committees in July and wrote 
to them in August, September, and November of 1955. At the same 
time, we also wrote to all other political parties which had presidential 
candidates in 1952. 

As a result of these efforts and the planning of the committees, I am 
happy to say that, with one exception, we have received the orders 
early enough, and have been able to arrange our schedules sufficiently 
far in advance, to avoid almost all significant talent preemption 
charges. 

We have not, however, been able to avoid such charges for one order 
which we received only last Thursday for a broadcast scheduled for 
September 19. 

Further, we have notified all advertising agencies that we will no 
longer follow the policy of paying them the agency commission for 
programs preempted for political campaign broadcasts. 

In general, the reaction of the agencies has been favorable. The 
elimination of this added 15-percent agency commission will mean 
that the political committees will no longer have to pay that charge. 

These 4 changes from 1952—the making ones of 5-minute 
periods at the end of highly popular, regularly scheduled, nighttime 
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programs; the reduced charges for such 5-minute periods; the policy 
of early arrangements so as to avoid talent preemption costs; and the 
elimination of the agency commission heretofore chargeable for pre- 
empted programs—together result in much greater economies this year 
as compared to 1952. The political dollar will, we believe, go much 
further in 1956 than it did in 1952. 

4. Free time available for political broadcasts. 

The chairman has also inquired about “the amount of free time 
available for political broadcasts.” 

Although, as I shall discuss shortly, section 315 of the Federal 
Communications Act imposes sharp restrictions on the purposes for 
which we can feasibly provide free time for political broadcasts, the 
CBS radio and CBS television networks nevertheless do devote—at 
no cost to the political candidates—a very substantial amount of time 
to the political campaigns. 

Regardless of the amounts which candidates and their supporters 
have to spend, our first objective is to provide complete political 
coverage, Within the limits imposed by section 315, in order that radio 
and television can fulfill their roles as the leading media by which the 
facts and issues of our time can be illuminated and the American peo- 
ple can be completely informed at firsthand so that they can reach 
their own judgments. 

The CBS television and radio networks have scheduled a number 
of program series to achieve this objective—wholly apart from carry- 
ing paid political programs. 

Senator Gore. I would like to ask a question there. When you have 
a sustaining program, as it is called, or when a commentator appears 
over your network, its radio or TV, on time which is not purchased 
by either a political committee or a sponsor of the commentary, what 
supervision does CBS exercise as to the impartiality of the com- 
mentary ¢ 

Mr. Satant. Let me back up on that for a moment, sir. First, this 
is not quibbling because it is a matter of great importance to CBS. 

We have no commentators. We are very careful to insist that we 
have no commentators. Ours are newsmen and news analysts. We 
make that distinction simply because our rules, and this is embodied 
in the contracts with our newsmen, our rules forbid them to express 
their own views. 

Their job is to report the facts and to report the views of other 
people in a balanced way, but they are not supposed to give their own 
editorials. 

This, as Mr. McDonald has said, is not easy to enforce. Your selec- 
tion of facts can be pretty editorial. We do maintain—— 

Senator Gore. Not only the selection of facts but the order of pres- 

entation, intonation of voice, the manner of expression, both vocal and 
physical. 
_ Mr. Satan. You are quite right, sir. This, what I am expressing, 
is an objective and an ideal. I don’t know whether within the limits 
of human frailty it can ever be achieved perfectly, but we have a 
member of senior management who is vice president in charge of news 
and public affairs, and it is his responsibility primarily to see that 
those rules are observed by all our newsmen. 

We also have an editorial board which comprises the chairman of 
the board of CBS, the president of CBS, the president of the television 
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network, the president of the radio network, the vice president m 
charge of news and public affairs, and myself, and we are also there 
to see that the rules are observed as best we can make them. 

Let me go to a second point in your question. You spoke of these 
men appearing on time purchased—in cases where the time is not 
purchased by a political party. 

A second step in our attempts to keep our men impartial is to forbid 
them to appear on any paid political broadeasts because we don’t want 
them identified with one view or the other so they may not—they can’t 
function at all on paid political broadcasts for one party or another or 
ohne group or another. 

Senator Gore. Well, you—— 

Mr. Sautant. Let me make one more point: There are occasions, 
obviously, where the rules are not observed. When we find this out 
or when it is called to our attention, we do make provision for prepara- 
tion of the opposite viewpoint or opposing viewpoints in the s 
program. 

Senator Gore. In case such an instance comes to the attention of 
this committee, the committee hopes you would welcome such advice 
to CBS. 

Mr. Savant. We certainly would, because none of us can look at 
and listen to all the broadcasts. As I point out, we have 22 news 
broadcasts on the television network a week, 97 on the radio network 
a week. 

Senator Gore. Understand, I don’t expect to listen to all of them. 

Mr. Savant. We have to look to the public to help us out on this. 

Beginning on July 15 and running through November 4, the CBS 
Television Network is carrying a half-hour program called Band- 
wagon 56, 5:30 to 6 p. m. on Sundays, moderated by Robert Trout. 

‘This series is designed to increase understanding and appreciation 
of the political processes. It has included discussions of the political 
primaries, the history of the Democratic and Republican Parties, sum- 
maries of the 1952 conventions and highlights of the 1956 conventions. 

Senator Mansrretp. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest to Mr. Salant 
that he pass over the next two pages and start anew on the last para- 
graph on page 13, because we were all conversant with these programs ; 
we know what they do. 

Mr. Savant. You anticipated me. I was just about to do that. 
Those are in there only to emphasize that the issue of free time is some- 
what confused because there is a lot more free time than is generally 
recognized. 

Senator MAnsFreLD. We are delighted to have these illustrations, 
too. 

Senator Gore. That will be printed in the record as part of your 
statement. 

(The excerpt of Mr. Salant’s prepared statement is as follows:) 


Both the CBS Radio and CBS Television Networks have also scheduled a 
weekly half-hour program beginning September 12 and running through Novem- 
ber 5, entitled “Pick the Winner,” to be carried on the television network from 
7:30 to 8 p. m. on Wednesdays, and on the radio network from 8:30 to 9 p. m. 
on Wednesdays. 

Moderated by Walter Cronkite, it will feature a weekly debate between leading 
spokesmen of the Republican and Democratic Parties. The first debate, sched- 
uled for tomorrow night, will be between Governor Averell Harriman and Senator 
William Knowland on foreign policy. 
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Our news panel program entitled “Face the Nation,” carried on the CBS Tele 
vision Network from 5 to 5:30 p. m. on Sundays and on the CBS Radio Network 
from 10: 05 to 10:30 p. m. on Sundays, chooses as its guests, during the political 
campaign, spokesmen for the major parties, interviewed by a panel of newsmen. 

Prior to and during the political convention, guests on this program who were 
interviewed included Senator Case, Senator Humphrey, Senator Kennedy, Gov- 
ernor Harriman, Paul Butler, Leonard Hall, Thomas Dewey, and Harold Stassen. 

Segments of the CBS Television Network program Good Morning With Will 
Rogers, Jr., carried from 7 to 8 a. m. on weekdays have included interviews with 
a number of Democratic and Republican Party spokesmen including Adlai 
stevenson, Harry Truman, Governor Clement, Governor Gary, Governor Me- 
Keldin, Leonard Hall, and Herbert Brownell, Jr. 

During the campaign period this program will feature weekly interviews 
with political analyst Samuel Lubell. 

In addition, the CBS Radio Network broadcasts Capitol Cloakroom, 9: 30 to 
10 p. m. on Mondays, in which three newsmen from the CBS News Washington 
staff interview a leading public figure. 

During the political campaign this program will be devoted to current political 
issues. Some of the guests who have been interviewed on this program since 
July 2 ineluded Senator Flanders, Senator O'Mahoney, Senator Stennis, and 
Harold E. Stassen. 

Still another program carried by the CBS Radio Network, on Thursdays, 
9:30 to 10 p. m., is The Leading Question, which features a debate between two 
important figures on current issues in the news. 

This program, too, will, during the campaign, be devoted to campaign issues. 
Thus far, for example, there have appeared on this series Senators Martin and 
Neuberger debating the question ‘In which political party are there wider 
differences?” and Senators Knowland and Sparkman debating the question, 
“What has been the record of the 84th Congress?” 

In addition, from 9:30 to 10 p. m. on Fridays, the CBS Radio Network broad- 
casts So They Say, which is a review on tape of the highlights of important 
statements and speeches made during the preceding week. 

On August 24, for example, this program included the highlights of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican conventions including excerpts from the acceptance 
speeches of the nominees. 

During the political campaign, So They Say will feature the highlights of 
important campaign speeches and statement by representatives of both parties. 

Mr. Sauant. In addition to these series, the CBS Television and 
CBS Radio Networks, of course, carried the Republican and Demo- 
cratic National Conventions, including the acceptance speeches of 
the presidential and vice presidential nominees. 

I should note that since the acceptance speeches of President Eisen- 
hower, Governor Stevenson, Senator Kefauver, and Vice President 
Nixon were carried as delivered at the conventions, we have been 
obliged by section 315 to provide free time to minor parties as well. 

Thus far, the CBS Radio and CBS Television Networks have car- 
ried talks by Eric Hass, Darlington Hoopes, and Farrell Dobbs, the 
presidential candidates, respectively, of the Socialist Labor Party, the 
Socialist Party, and the Socialist Workers Party. 

We also have had to schedule a talk which is coming up next week 
on both networks by Myra A. aeinaek eis, who is the vice presidential 
candidate of the Socialist Workers Party. These special political 
programs, of course, have been and will be supplemented by intensive 
radio and television network coverage on our regular network news 
programs. 

The CBS Television Network now broadcasts 22 news programs per 
week and the CBS Radio Network 97 per week. Obviously, these 
programs will devote major attention to the campaigns. They will 
include not only news about the campaigns but appropriate excerpts 
of the speeches and activities of the major candidates. 
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In this connection I might note that as early as January of this year, 
CBS News formed a special 12-man roving radio and television re- 
porting team, which we called. the CBS News Campaign Cavalcade, 
to cover the 1956 political scene for radio and television. 

This group began actual operations in February with on-the-spot 
coverage of the New Hampshire primaries by Walter Cronkite, 
Charles Collingwood, and Lou Cioffi. The cavalcade also covered the 
Minnesota, Llmois, New Jersey, Florida, Kentucky, Oregon, and 
California primaries, as well as the Texas State convention, the gov- 
ernors’ convention in Atlantic City, and a special mock convention at 
Oberlin College. 

All of their reports, their film, and their other material has been 
used on our regularly scheduled news programs as well as on special 
news programs. 

In the coming weeks this group will accompany each of the major 
candidates in their voting tours around the country. 

To give you some idea of the extent of the coverage of the political 
campaigns in the course of our news programs, I had a check made 
of the scripts of the Douglas Edwards television news program during 
the campaign months of 1952. 

The Douglas Edwards program is our regularly scheduled evening 
15-minute television network news program carried Mondays through 
Fridays. 

In October 1952 the campaign was the lead story every day but one 
during the last 2 weeks of the campaign. During these news programs 
there were many appearances, live or on film, by the leading spokesmen 
of the parties. ; 

The check also shows that just about 50 percent of all the time of 
the Douglas Edwards programs during Ocober was devoted to the 
campaign. And I vhight add that the total time devoted in this pro- 
gram to the two major parties was almost exactly even—1 minute and 
10 seconds more for the Democrats than for the Republicans. 

All of this coverage which I have just described—the special series, 
the convention broadcasts, and the news and feature broadcasts—are 
without charge to any of the candidates or the parties. 

In terms of time and facilities devoted to them, they represented 
many, many times the amounts for which the parties and candidates 
will pay. 

And lest there be any doubt, I should emphasize that we not only do 
not profiteer, we do not even profit from the paid political broadcasts. 
In almost every case, the political broadcasts simply replace existing 
commercial sponsors so there is simply a substitution of one source of 
income for another. 

And, as is well known, our special programs, our convention coverage 
and our regular news coverage, even if commercially sponsored, do 
not result in a profit at all but rather in a very substantial net loss. 

5. Political leaninent policy and procedures. 

Our policies and working procedures in respect of political broad- 
casts have been gathered into a booklet entitled “CBS Policy on 
Political Broadcasts,” which has been distributed to all CBS personnel 
involved. 

It is rather lengthy and detailed, and rather than take up the time 
of the subcommittee, I have brought copies with me which I am sub- 
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mitting to the subcommittee. I would, however, like to read to you 
the first two paragraphs of the booklet (p. 1) : 

CBS policy in scheduling programs in the field of political broadcasting is 
primarily governed by the same basic considerations which guide it in its overall 
scheduling of all programs of information in the public interest. 

Recognizing that an informed electorate is essential to our form of government, 
CBS policies are designed to facilitate bringing to the listeners and viewers the 
facts and issues, and the opinions, arguments, and analyses by spokesmen of 
opposing viewpoints. 

CBS radio and CBS television will devote a reasonable amount of broadcast 
time to the discussion of public issues and their respective program schedules 
will. be designed so that the public has a reasonable opportunity to hear oppos- 
ing positions on the public issues of interest and importance to the community. 
Included within such issues, of course, are the traditional, controversial issues 
inherent in political elections. 

I believe that examination of this booklet will give you a detailed 
picture of how we attempt to effectuate this basic policy. 

6. The need for legislation in the field of political broadcasting. 

You have no doubt noted that I have made some references to the 
restrictions under which we, as well as all other broadcasters, operate 
as a result of section 315. It is in this area where we believe that the 
public interest urgently requires new legislation. 

Section 315 provides that if a broadcasting station permits “a legally 
qualified candidate for public office” to use that station, it shall afford 
equal opportunities to all other legally qualified candidates for the 
same office. 

On its face, it appears to be simple and clearly unassailable. In 
practice, it works out very badly—not only for the broadcaster, but, 
more important, for the public which it is designed to serve. 

CBS has addressed itself a number of times over the last 2 years to 
the difficulties which this os a mE has created. Rather than recite 
in detail what we are persuaded are the inequities of section 315, I have 
attached to my statement a letter dated June 22, 1956, from Dr. Frank 
Stanton, president of CBS, to the Honorable Warren G. Magnuson, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. (See exhibit 9 in the appendix to these hearings. ) 

In that letter Dr. Stanton commented on a number of bills which 
were pending and which proposed to amend section 315. Particularly 
he commented on S. 2306, title ITT of S. 3308, and S. 3962. 

Attached to his letter, and also attached to my statement of today, 
is a statement which I gave before the House Subcommittee on Trans- 
portation and Communications, which was also considering the prob- 
lem and in which I detailed the difficulties created by section 315. (See 
exhibit 10 in the appendix to these hearings. ) 

There is also attached an excerpt from testimony which I gave before 
this subcommittee in 1955 on the proposal to require broadcasters to 
give free time to political candidates. (See exhibit 11 in the appendix 
to these hearings.) 

While in these attached documents our views concerning the need 
for legislation are comprehensively set out, I think that I can sum- 
marize our position as follows: 

CBS believes it indisputable that section 315 has had unanticipated 
and extremely undesirable results. It has severely limited broadcast- 
ers in carrying and broadcasting without charge face-to-face appear- 
ances of candidates, because each time we carry President Eisenhower 
or Governor Stevenson; for example, we subject ourselves to the legal 
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requirement of giving equivalent time to every other candidate for 
President. 

And in 1952, it may be recalled, there were no less than 18 parties 
with presidential candidates. The lists this year are not complete, 
but it is obvious that there will once again be a large number of 
candidates. 

Senator Gore. In that connection, what is the situation when CBS 
carries a portion of a press conference held by a candidate for 
President ? 

Mr. Sauanv. If he has been nominated, I would anticipate that the 
ruling of the lawyers and the ruling of the FCC would be that that is a 
use within the meaning of section 515. 

Senator Gore. You are speaking in hypothetical terms. Will you 
not face exactly that situation / 

Mr. Satant. We have faced it, sir. We are not carrying it. 

Senator Gore. It is out of the hypothetical stage then. [| Laughter. | 

Mr. Saran. Well, my hypothesis was only what I anticipated the 
FCC and the courts would do. We had to anticipate that. 

As you know, the FCC has issued a public notice in which it includes 
a series of questions and answers about the scope of section 315, and 
in that questions and answers—I don’t know whether you have it 
for your files; perhaps you want it—it specifically says that appearance 
by an officerholder may be an appearance within the meaning of section 
315, even if it is completely nonpolitical. 

Senator Gore. If you would supply that to the staff we would have 
that printed in the record. 

Mr. Satant. I feel somewhat embarrassed by supplying FCC public 
notice. 

(The information referred to may be found as exhibit 12 in the 
appendix to these hearings. ) 

Senator Jenner. For the purpose of possible future legislation in 
regard to this subcommittee and the full Committee on Rules which 
it will come before, you appeared, Mr. Salant, before a Subcommittee 
on Privileges and Elections, I think at the time I was chairman. 

Mr. Sanant. That is right, sir. 

Senator Jenner. I don’t think we have ever cleared up this point. 
In other words, you state if you give time to major parties, then under 
section 315 you are 1 required to give time to the minor parties. 

I don’t think anybody has ever made clear, and I think this com- 
mittee and the Congress is going to have to have this information 
sometime if we are going to correct this, when does a minor party cease 
to be a minor party / 

In other words, are we who pass laws here to assume that from now 
on to the end of eternity there will be only two parties, Republicans 
and Democrats, when our history shows we have had many, many 
political parties and some of them who were minor parties became a 
major party ? 

Who is to be the judge of that? 

Mr. Satant. As J think I testified in 1955, I feel uncomfortable 
about legislation which puts a ceiling on the number of parties. 

Senator Jenner. I do, too. 

Mr. Satanv. I think that the La Follette party, and the party in 1912 
in New York, and Mayor LaGuardia’s party, should not be legislated 
out of existence by recognizing only two parties. 
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I would say that the solution does not lie in legislation at all; that 
is, the Congress should not declare there are only 2 parties or 3 
parties or + parties. 

If it does not trust the broadeasters—and I submit that that would 
be a mistake, because I think the track record by and large of broad 
casters In all controversial areas has been a pretty good track record 
if they don’t trust the broadcasters to have enough sense to recog- 
nize a rising party, then they might do it in terms of legislation of 
presumption, certain standards that a m: yjor party or a party which 
comes within 315 shall be one with 4 percent of the votes, or what- 
ever, and then les aving the broadcasters some leeway 

Senator Jenner. Of course, that would preclude a party—4 per 
cent of the vote—that would preclude a party entirely for 4 years 
from ever appearing on a broadcast. 

Mr. Satan'r. You are quite right. That is why I should say this 
should not be the end of it. There should also be a leeway to the 
broadcaster so that without getting the people that you never heard 
of—and I can list Don Du Mont and Fred C. Proehl and somebody 
named Longstreet, those were all presidenti: al candidates in 1952 
without getting down that far, the broadcaster can be left with some 
leeway, so that when there is a third party movement or a fourth part) 
movement of any significance at all, whether it is regional or na 
tional, they can then put those people on without getting down to the 
Don Du Monts and the Fred C. Proehls and pig farmers. 

Senator JENNER. What you are saying, then, in substance is that 
the broadcasting industry should be put in the same category as the 
newspaper industr y? 

Mr. Satan. Yes, sir. 

Senator JENNER. The newspapers are not required to do certain 
things for two major political parties, but use their discretion in view 
of delivering to the public, public information. 

Mr. Satant. Yes, sir; I feel that very strongly. 

Senator JENNER. In other words, you are saying that section 315 
should be repealed by Congress / 

Mr. Savant. Sir, I would say that section 315 should be repealed, 
but I am practical, so I am willing to compromise. I agree with 
you. 

Senator Jenner. I think it is an important problem as to whether 
or not we are going to say we have a fixed society here, we are going 
to have a 1-party system of government or 2-party system of govern- 
ment, or the 2 existing politic: al parties shall be the only political 
parties in history. That is not the fact. 

Take the campaign in 1912 where Taft and Theodore Roosevelt 
split a party and formed two new parties. Suppose section 315 had 
been in existence? What would the industry have done¢ Who was 
the major political party ? 

Mr. Savant. I have no hesitation in saying the broadcasting in- 
dustry would recognize three political parties. 

Senator JenNeR. They would not under section 315. 

Mr. Sananr. I don’t know how m: iny there were then. 

Senator Jenner. I think it is an important thing to be brought up 
because it is a thing Congress has to face. 

Senator Gore. The Chair would like to inquire as to your con- 
venience and also the state of your appetite. 
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Mr. Satant. My convenience, sir, is yours, and I expect you are 
even hungrier than I am. 

Senator Gore. Would it be convenient for you to come back after 
the lunch hour? 

Mr. Satant. Certainly, sir. 

Senator Gore. The Chair would like to suggest that you complete 
the reading as rapidly as you can of your prepared statement and then 
return for questioning. 

Mr. Savant. Even in our discussion programs—such as Pick the 
Winner—we have been limited in our selection of spokesmen for the 
Democratic and Republican parties, for if we pick a Congressman, a 
Senator, or a Governor who is running for reelection, section 315 
requires provision of equal time for each local opponent of that Con- 
gressman, Senator, or ten 

And in such an apparently innocent and noncontroversial area as a 
brief talk by the President of the United States kicking off the Com- 
munity Chest drive, we have had to act with extreme care because 
the sweep of section 315 may be so great that a nonpolitical appearance 
by the President might be interpreted to oblige us to put every other 
candidate for the same office on the same program at equivalent times. 

We have had to be so cautious that we found it necessary, in order 
to avoid the risks involved, to put that precise situation to the FCC 
for its ruling. 

Thus, it is our view that section 315 has, as Dr. Stanton stated in 
his letter to Senator Magnuson— 


tended to stifle and suppress public information and knowledge, and its conse- 
quence has been to inhibit radio and television from fulfilling to the fullest 
potential their roles of informing the electorate. 


In our attempts to free ourselves in order better to fulfill our poten- 
tial, we have proposed some rather limited relief which would exempt 
from section 315 news, news interview, news documentary, panel dis- 
cussion, or debate programs where the format and production of the 
program and the participants therein are determined by the broad- 
easter. Under our proposal, set campaign speeches would still be 
subject to section 315, just as they are now. 

This proposal was introduced, at our request, by Senator Payne as 
S. 2306. We believe that enactment of this bill would make a real 
contribution to public information and to the fulfillment of our re- 
sponsibilities as part of the free press. 

It would permit us to play a larger role in providing time for 
political broadcasts and thus help us in our task of illuminating the 
issues which are of such great concern to all citizens. 

Alternatively, and in the light of some of the discussions which have 
been held and some of the other bills which have been proposed on the 
subject, we have suggested a bill somewhat different from S. 2306, 
which represents a compromise between that bill and some of the other 
proposals. That bill is included as exhibit C to the attachment to my 
statement and constitutes the last four pages of that attachment. 

(The proposed legislation referred to may be found in the subcom- 
mittee files. ) 

I believe that, in general, there is almost universal agreement that 
section 315 has serious defects. The major disagreement seems to be 
on how to remedy them—and this has led to unfortunate indecision 
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which will keep us once again during this campaign period from doing 
the job which we would like to do. 

When the Congress was in session and these bills were pending, 
Dr. Stanton informed the Congress that if section 315 were amended 
so as to relieve us of the obliagtion to satisfy the demands of fringe 
candidates, we would offer free time—as we are now unable to do— 
to the major party candidates for the Presidency to divide between 
them for a debate or discussion of the central issues of the campaign. 

Indeed, we actually set aside class A nighttime periods during this 
fall for that purpose. The fact that section 315 has not been amended 
has frustrated that offer. Section 315 once again has imposed severe 
limits on our providing time for direct discussion by the candidates 
themselves of the major campaign issues. 

While it is too late for this campaign, we reaffirm our conviction 
that the public is being disserviced by section 315 and that if that 
section were amended in the manner which we suggest, broadcasters 
could in the future do a more comprehensive job of campaign coverage 
and the public would be better served. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene 
at 1:30 p. m., this day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Gorr. Mr. Salant, you gave us this morning the cost of 
the time which had been Saami Now, what is your estimate of 
the additional charges which it will be necessary for the contracting 
parties to pay? 


TESTIMONY OF RICHARD S. SALANT, VICE PRESIDENT, COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM, ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM J. FAGAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER, NETWORK SALES DEPARTMENT, COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM TELEVISION NETWORK—Resumed 


Mr. Sauant. On the radio side there is one order by the Democratic 
National Committee which will involve a $300 preemption charge for 
an announcer who is under contract, and we couldn’t get rid of that. 

On the television side, assuming for the moment that all of them 
will be studio broadcasts, there will be no additional charges except 
for the Republican National Committee order which came in last 
see for September 19. There will be preemption charges on 
that. 

Senator Gore. What is the extent of that? 

Mr. Satant. We don’t know yet. It hasn’t been calculated. 

Bill, do you have any estimate on that? 

Mr. Fagan. I believe it will be $17,000, the preemption charges. 

Mr. Satant. Now, if any of these programs are remote, that is, non 
studio, it will depend on just where it will be and what sort of physical 
setup 1S necessary. 

I testified that can run up as high as $5,000. It may be a great deal 
less, but since we don’t know where these broadcasts are going to come 
from, we can’t estimate that yet. 

Senator Gore. Production costs, replacement costs? 
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Mr. Satant. No; there will be no preemption charges on any of 
these broadcasts other than the Republican National Committee order 
that we received last Thursday. 

Senator Gore. Now, to what extent have you had informal notices 
of possible additional time to be placed under contract ¢ 

Mr. Savant. None, sir. There have been none that even would rise 
to the dignity of an informal notice of a possibility. We may have 
some, but there have been no occasions of where, what, or when. 

Mr. Facan. We have a query from one of the committees with re- 
spect to a possible daytime series for women, 5-minute series. The 
number of broadcasts is not known at the present time. This is just 
in the discussion stage. 

Senator Gore. Senator Mansfield? 

Senator Mansrrecp. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

I think that Mr. Salant is to be complimented, as Mr. Fagan, for 
being a very good witness. 

Mr. Satant. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Salant, with respect to the advertising agencies, I 
think you have stated that there is a 15 percent standard commission ; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Sauanrt. It is the normal commission; yes. 

Mr. Moore. On page 10 of your statement you have indicated that 
in connection with the political broadcasts you advised them that the 
commission will not be payable on these political programs that are 
preempted, where there is preemption; is that right 

Mr. Savant. That is right. 

Mr. Moore. How is it possible for CBS to direct that there will be 
elimination of those charges? 

Mr. Satant. I will have to go back in history very briefly. 

Quite a long time ago the custom arose in the industry of paying 
the 15 percent to the agency whose program was preempted by the 
political broadcast. I would regard that as a unilateral policy. Since 
it was a unilateral policy and it was not provided for in the contracts 
with the commercial sponsors, we felt that because of the public inter- 
est involved that it was desirable to change the unilateral policy uni- 
laterally, and we did so. 

Mr. Moore. Have the other networks to your knowledge done the 
same thing? 

_Mr. Satan. To my knowledge, as I read Mr. McDonald’s testimony, 
NBC has done the same thing, and I imagine that ABC has done the 
same thing. 

Mr. Moore. Well, have all of the advertising agencies accepted 
this / 

Mr. Sauant. No, sir. 

Mr. Moorr. They have not? 

Mr. Sauant. No, sir. 

Mr. Moore. Who have not? 

Mr. Savant. At the time I prepared this testimony, my statement 
was accurate. Yesterday we received a wire from one agency saying 
that they do not accept the policy and asking for a meeting. ‘The 
agency is B. B. D. & O. 

Mr. Mo RE. ‘They do not accept the policy that you have testified to. 
What is CBS’s problem then? If they do not accept it, does that 
mean that the political sponsor will have to pay that 15 percent? 
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Mr. Sauanr. I don’t want to cross that bridge yet. Our immediate 
problem is to persuade the left hand of B. B. D. & O. that the right 
hand of B. B. D. & O. is right. 

Mr. Moore. I am not sure that I follow you. 

Mr. Satanr. Well, you see, B. B. D. & O. is also the advertising 
agency for the Republican National Committee, and I should think 
that as the agency for a political committee, they would be desirous 
of saving themselves that 15 percent. In fact, we have had pretty 
strong indications that that branch of B. B. D. & QO. was anxious to 
save the 15 percent preemption charges. 

Senator Mansrie_p. Mr. Salant, this is not the first penetration 
of B. B. D. & O. into political campaigns ? 

Mr. Satant. I am sorry, sir; I didn’t hear the question. 

Senator MANsFIELp. -This is not the first time that b. B. D. & O. has 
become interested in a political campaign ¢ 

Mr. Sarant. No, sir; it is my understanding they represented the 
Republican National Committee in 1952 as well. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Have they taken this percentage commission 
before or is this a new wrinkle? 

Mr. Savant. No, all advertising agencies up until this year were 
paid the 15 percent advertising commission for the programs which 
were preempted. 

Senator MansrieLp. Including B. B. D. & O./ 

Mr. Sauant. Yes, sir. The new wrinkle is our new policy which 
we announced that we wouldn’t pay because we didn’t think we ought 
to pay that 15 percent and charge it to the political parties. 

Mr. Moorr. Well, what is the basis for that belief on the part of 
CBS? Why is it not fair to charge that amount and pass it on to 
the political sponsor ¢ 

Mr. Sautant. There are two reasons. One, I think we felt that it 
was difficult to justify an agency’s claiming a commission on a program 
which wasn’t carried where they had no commitments, no expendi- 
tures; second, the way the advertising business works, they will get 
that 15 percent sooner or later because an advertiser budgets a certain 
amount for advertising expenditures. The amount that the adver- 
tiser saves by not paying for that program which is replaced is going 
to find its way in some other place, whether it is television, radio, 
billboards, somewhere, and as soon as the advertising agency places 
that residual amount they have saved somewhere else, they are going 
to get the 15 percent anyhow. 

Now, the third reason is that we think it is desirable to the extent 
that it is possible, to the extent that it is reasonable, to keep these costs 
down to a minimum. 

Mr. Moore. May I suggest this question, Mr. Salant? Will you 
explain to the subcommittee the function of an advertising agency 
in connection with these telecasts and broadcasts ¢ 

Mr. Satant. Now you are talking about the advertising 
that represents the political party / 

Mr. Moorr. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. SALAnt. I am not sure I am the right man to do that. 

Mr. Moore. Well, if you are not prepared to——— 

Mr, Sauant. I can certainly do it generally. 

Their job is the job that they do for any sponsor or client, to decide 
where it is best to spend the money they have, where it can be used 


~~ 
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most effectively, and then make the proper arrangements for that 
expenditure. 

Mr. Moorr. They will operate uniformly on a commission basis; is 
that right? 

Mr. Satant. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Moors. The Republican National Committee does not neces- 
sarily pay them directly, or the Democratic National Committee, but 
they receive their commission for expenditures, on expenditures made 
for radio, for TV, and so on? 

Mr. Sa.ant. That is the traditional way, yes. As you know, that 
whole thing is in a state of flux right now. 

Mr. Moore. I believe you stated earlier that in connection with any 
of these telecasts you don’t really know until the program has been 
telecast the precise or reasonably approximate amount that it has cost 
the sponsor; is that a correct statement ¢ 

Mr. Sauant. “Precise” is correct, but reasonably approximate, we 
certainly know, yes. 

Mr. Moore. Is there anything in the law or are there any reasons 
of policy why in connection with a political telecast it should not be 
announced either before or after or during the program how much 
that particular program cost ? 

Mr. Satant. There is certainly nothing in the law which would pre- 
vent that. I am not sure how salutary the effects would be. I think 
that the public, on the basis of all the talk that has occurred and all 
the arguments, has a pretty good idea that this is going to cost the 
political parties a fairly pretty penny. 

Mr. Moore. Of course, from the point of view of this subcommittee, 
which is concentrating on current disclosure, I suppose there couldn’t 
be anything more current than what it cost that particular program; 
isn’t that right? 

Mr. Satant. That would be so, sir, but I point out that the public, 
in order to get a good idea, the kind of an idea that might be desir- 
able, would then have to keep a running score card. The cost of the 
particular broadcast doesn’t make much difference until you total it up. 

Mr. Moore. That is true. But of course if you have a nationwide 
telecast, with all of the optional stations that you referred to, the lis- 
teners would have a pretty good idea there and then of what was in- 
volved in the way of money outlay on that particular program. 

Mr. Satantr. On that particular program, that is mght. 

Mr. Moore. On that point, and related to it, would it be difficult 
for CBS to report to us on a weekly basis the time charges in con- 
nection with programs that have been telecast or broadcast during 
the previous week ? 

Mr. Satant. No, sir; it wouldn’t be difficult. Our accounting period 
may give you some lag there. I don’t know whether our accounting 
period picks up within 7 days or not. 

Mr. Moore. It could be within a period of 7 days or 10 days? 

Mr. Sanant. We certainly could give you current expenditures, and 
we would be happy to do that. Now, if you want that. let me button it 
up. Do you want just networks, just on network expenditures? 

Mr. Moore. I am making an inquiry on behalf of the subcommittee, 
and I think we will probably have to get together with the various 
representatives on a specific program for this. But my immediate pur- 
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pose is to find out if it is feasible and whether or not we would have 
your cooperation. 

Mr. Saran. It is quite feasible, and you may want that on the 
basis not only of the radio and television networks but you also may 
want expenditures on our own stations; that is, political broadcasts 
which are placed locally or on what we call a national spot basis 
Those are the only figures we would have for our own stations. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Salant, on the regular reports to the people by the 
President and telecasts and broadcasts by other people in the admin- 
istration, those programs are handled on a public service basis, are 
they, by the networks ¢ 

Mr. Sauant. Yes, sir: if I understand your question. I would 
quarrel with your limitation. It is not only the appearances of the 
inside, it is also the appearances of the outside that we try to balance. 

Mr. Moore. Surely. 

Mr. Satant. Subject, of course, to the limitation of section 315, a 
part that I didn’t read in here, raises that problem very acutely. 

The President is kicking off the Community Chest drive next week 
or the week after, and we wanted to set aside—we requested to set 
aside—three of the most desirable minutes—that is all they wanted 
in our schedule. That is the last 3 minutes of the Ed Sullivan show. 
We suddenly woke up to the fact that that FCC document I gave you 
apparently provides that that is an appearance within the meaning of 
section 315, and coming within a month or so before the election, to 

risk 17 more 3 minutes in that 8 to 9 period on Sunday was too great a 
risk, io wehavensbedthe FCC for a ruling. 

Now, it is that qualification “during the campaign period” of ap- 
pearances which normally we would certainly welcome as part of our 
public service function. Well, we have to go awfully easy during the 
campaign period. 

Senator Mansrievp. Mr. Salant, just a few days ago the President 
appeared at the end of a TV program on some network having to do 
with civil defense. 

Mr. Moore. What has been the reaction to that? I think he spent 
3, 4, or 5 minutes explaining it and appeared before the American 
people. 

Mr r. Satant. I am glad you asked that, because that emphasizes the 
inconsistencies under section 315. 

After the Community Chest problem, and after we had put that to 
the FCC for a ruling, we then got the civil-defense request. That we 
got quite late, and it was scheduled for Sunday. Now, we felt that 
we couldn’t go forward with that without a ruling from the FC C, too, 
and there was too little time. So our general attorney called up the 
General Counsel of the FCC for a quick ruling from him, and he said 
that he didn’t a how the FCC would .t but he felt that this 
came within 315 as a firsthand impression. I don’t want to commit 
him. 

Then we said, “But what would happen if we put it in one of our 
regular news programs, an excerpt or all of it, as a part of the whole 
news program? Certainly we were entitled to have appe: irances In an 
ordinary news program, and he said, “Yeah, I guess so. 
how that would come out.” 

So we took a chance and put it in a news program on Sunday. 1 
don’t know what the reactions are going to be yet. 


I don’t know 
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Mr. Moore. It does indicate the problems that confront you under 
section 315. 

Mr. Savant. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Moore. It does indicate the difficulties of the problem under 
section 315. 

Mr. Sauant. Precisely, because we would have no hesitation, of 
course, of putting the President on for Community Chest or for civil 
defense in a noncampaign period. This is part of our job. We want 
to do it. 

Mr. Moore. After all, he is head of state, but under the law it raises 
questions which you find pretty difficult to answer sometimes. 

Mr. Sauant. That is quite right, sir. 

1 should make it clear that it is the minor party candidates in that 
situation that we are worried about. I don’t think that a major 
party candidate would take advantage of that at all. 

Mr. Moorr. When there is a telecast by the President, how many 
of the basic optional stations are used? The basic are used, I as- 
sume. How many of the optional? 

Mr. Satanr. You mean in an ordinary public service program ‘ 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Savant. | would have to find out how it averages. As you 
know, it becomes available, we put it on the network, it is available 
for every one of our affiliates. They decide whether they want to take 
it or not, and you will find as a rule sustaining programs have some- 
what less clearance than commercial programs. 

Mr. Moore. Well, normally what does the large commercial adver- 
tiser want beyond your basic number of stations / 

Mr. Savant. The current average for a nighttime program of a 
line-up for a commercial sponsor is about 120 stations. Daytime I 
think it is about 92. 

Mr. Moore. Do you have any estimates about the number of people 
who are reached by a commercial advertiser using that number of 
outlets / 

Mr. SaLanr. Potential or actual? You see, it will depend. 

Mr. Moore. Do you have actual / 

Mr. Savant. We have actual if you accept the rating services. 
The rating services are sampling organizations which call up or use 
other devices to find out what people are listening to at all of the 
different periods during a broadcast day. Then if you multiply that 
and project it and do a lot of other things to it, you have an estimated 
actual audience. And of course it varies a great deal from program 
to program. 

Mr. Moore. Yes, of course. 

Well, on that can you say how many television sets there are now 
In use / 

Mr. Savant. It is now about 37 million families with television 
sets. There are more television sets than that because some families 
now have more than one set. 

Mr. Moore. It is now 37 million? 

Mr. Sauant. It is in that order, yes, 37 million, 3714 

Mr. Moorr. Do you know how many there were in 1952? 

Mr. Sarant. I think it was in the 20 millions, in the low 20 millions, 
but I don’t recall that clearly. 
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You might be interested in one more statistic. L think 99.9 percent 
of all people in the United States are now within range of at least 
| television signal. 

Mr. Moore. With respect to the matter of paid paneer time, 
broadcast and telecast time, and that which is free, do you have any 
percentage to give the subcommittee as to the det initely conti weted 
for, paid | politic al time and what you have referred to as free politica! 
time / 

Mr. Satan. If we define that in terms of paid political time for 
appearances by the candidates themselves, and free political time for 
appearances by the candidates themselves, outside of news programs, 
the paid political time will vastly outrate the free, simple because of 
section 315. That is when the curtain goes down, and we can’t give 
free time to the candidates. Section 515 only apples to candidates. 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. SaLant. Because then we get into all the other obligations. So 
that to answer your question specific ally, you have here the figures 
that we have given for paid political time. For free, the only free 
time we have provided for direct appearances are the total of 64 min 
utes, I think it was, for the acceptance speeches of President Eisen 
hower and Vice President Nixon, total of 64 minutes, and I think 
that the Democratic acceptance speeches came to a few minutes less 
than that. 

Now, we have already put on the three Socialists, Socialist Labor 
presidential candidates, and we have got one of the vice presidentia! 
candidates scheduled. I don’t know where that is going to end vet. 
We can’t tell until we have got all of the demands in and we have com 
plied with them. So actually now we have scheduled about 3 hours 
or 4 hours of free time based on the acceptance speeches. ‘That is all. 

Mr. Moore. That is all 

Mr. Satant. But as I say, a great deal more free time for diseus- 
sions other than direct appearances by the candidates. 

Mr. Moore. On your problem under 315, if that section were re- 
pealed, do you think that the industry could regulate itself with respect 
to the obligations which it may have to use its facilities for political 
purposes ¢ 

Mr. Savant. I feel confident that the industry could regulate itself, 
but I want to emphasize that I think it would be the public that would 
regulate us. The public has a special proprietary interest in radio 
and television because they come right into their homes, and the min- 
ute they detect anything that they think is unfair, you hear from them 
in a hurry, and even if a broadcaster were inclined to be partisan in 
the course of a campaign, he would get hit so fast by the one thing he is 
worried about most, and that is the good will of his listener and his 
viewer. That I think would be self-corrective. 

I would also call to your attention that even without 315 there is an 
obligation, whether it is under the Communications Act or not, and 
it probably is under the Communications Act, to maintain an overall 
balance between all major significant viewpoints, so that you would 
have, I am sure, whether imposed by law or not, a balance between 
the major parties, and if there are at any given moment more than 2 
major parties, there would be a balance of more than 2. 
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Mr. Moore. I have just one further question. With respect to paid 
political time, is this the situation: that the representatives of both 
the national committees are perhaps competing with each other for 
time over your network? If that is so, how do you determine if each 
of them, say, may be desirous of having a 5-minute spot on October 
23; how do you determine which one is to receive it ? 

Mr. SaLant. Fortunately, time doesn’t work quite that way. Ifa 
5-minute spot on a particular date is desirable, it is probably desirable 
because of the 25-minute program that precedes it. Now, that hap- 
pens not only in one particular week but it will happen the next 
week, so that if one party finds that 5-minute period very desirable 
and wants it, the chances are very strong that that 5-minute period 
the next week will be equally desirable and, as you will see from the 
schedule, that is the way it has worked out. The parties have shown 
a certain amount of common denominator in their choice of time 
period. 

Mr. Moore. I would have thought that they both would have 
wanted space or time at least in the last few days before the election. 
I notice, however, on page 3 of your statement that the Republican 
National Committee has the space there, time rather, beginning Oc- 
tober 30 and running through the 3d. That is on the 5-minute spot 
program, I believe. I was wondering how that worked out. Was 
that because the Democratic National Committee was not interested 
in that time? 

Mr. Satant. No; their orders started earlier. The Democrats or- 
dered periods earlier in the campaign. The Republicans tended to 
order their 5-minute spots toward the end of the campaign. 

I should point out we do have a protection in this for imbalances. 
While in general it is first come first served, we try to make first come 
very, very early so there won’t be a problem. One of the reasons our 
contracts are not signed at the moment is because we insist that our 
contracts with political parties contain a preemption clause, so that 
if at the last minute we find that there is an imbalance and one party 
is getting squeezed out for orders it might want to place later, we 
want to put in our contracts, we insist on putting in our contracts, 
the right to preempt that program for another political party. 

Now, this is a hard thing and I am not surprised that there is 
some objection to it. That is one of the things that is holding us up 
on getting the contracts signed. But we felt it was important to 
have that in there to preserve balance. 

When you get down to the very last of the campaign. we didn’t 
want one party to have ordered up everything so that nothing could 
be available for the other party. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gore. The committee thanks you for your appearance. 

You will understand that the continuity of the study which the 
committee has embarked upon will require further requests of you. 

Mr. Sauant. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gore. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Savant. Thank you. 

Senator Gore. Mr. McDonald, will you return to the stand now and 
we will complete the interrogation of you and go to the next witness. 
Senator Mansfield ? 

Senator Mansrretp. No questions. 
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Senator Gore. Mr. Moore? 
Mr. Moore. Mr. McDonald, had you completed your statement! 


‘TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH A. McDONALD, TREASURER, NATIONAL 


BROADCASTING SYSTEM (IN CHARGE OF POLITICAL BROADCAST 
UNIT)—Resumed 


Mr. McDonap. Yes, Mr. Moore; I believe we had just reached the 
end of the statement and the exhibits. 

Mr. Moore. With respect to some of these programs that may be 
coordinated with the other network, for example, if there is a half- 
hour program or a 5-minute spot on NBC and also on CBS and 
perhaps on ABC, to what extent is it necessary that they be coordi- 
nated among the three networks? 

Mr. McDonap. The situation you describe is generally called a 
pooled broadcast, which is to say that the origination is handled 
jointly for the stations or networks to carry, which are to carry it. 
Instead of having 3 people working on the 1 program, though, it is 
usual to designate one of the networks as primarily responsible for 
handling the production of the program. 

Mr. Moore. I see. 

With respect to our study, Mr. McDonald, you may recall that in 
1952 a questionnaire was sent to the entire radio and television indus- 
try. I don’t know if you are familiar with that so far as it pertains 
to TV; are you? 

Mr. McDonatp. Did it cover the amounts spent in TV ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes; it did. 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes, I am familiar with the fact that we supplied 
the information. I believe I have a copy of what we supplied. 

Mr. Moore. Well, rather than take up the time of the committee 
at the moment with it, I wonder if you would state for the record 
whether or not we may confer with you as with the other representa- 
tives for purposes of determining whether that may be improved, 
whether it should be revised, and whether there is additional informa- 
tion that we can obtain as a result of our experiences in 1952. 

Mr. McDonavp. We shall be happy to make ourselves available for 
that purpose. 

Mr. Moore. Fine. 

Now, as a result of that questionnaire last time, facts were developed 
indicating that—and we did have the cooperation of the entire in- 
dustry—that the television costs and radio costs as combined were in 
excess of $6 million, and in 1952 that television costs were less than 
radio costs. 

On the basis of what you know now about the time already con- 
tracted for and increased costs and things of that nature, is it possible 
for you to say, one, whether the total bill for broadcasting and tele- 
casting will exceed the $6 million figure, and secondly, whether in your 
opinion there will be more spent on TV in 1956 than there was in 1952? 

Mr. McDonatp. I am quite sure there will be more spent on TV in 
1956 than in 1952. 

Mr. Moors. Do you know by what percentage or is it possible for 
you to say? 

Mr. McDonatp. That is a very difficult thing to guess at. I hon- 
estly hesitate to say what it will be. If I were not on the record, I 
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would say something in the order of 33 or 50 percent more, but that is 
really a wild guess, believe me. 

Mr. Moore. Do you think that radio will be less, considerably less 
than last time? 

Mr. McDonavp. I think that radio will be found to be very valuable 
in the political campaign. Iam not in a position to say how the total 
expenditure for radio time will compare with 1952, but it is my own 
belief that as the campaign progresses the candidates and their com- 
mittees will find that they can, on a very economical basis, get their 
ideas and their arguments across to the public through the use of 
radio. If they are well advised, they will make good use of it. That 
is my point. 

Mr. Moore. Well, it is your belief that the total sum will exceed the 
$6 million figure of 1952? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. One further point: Some testimony was received yes- 
terday with respect to the question of whether registration drives, I 
think by labor organizations, constituted a political activity. Am I 
correct that the networks or some of them, TV and radio, have been 
using their facilities for spot announcements for registration in this 
campaign ¢ 

Mr. McDonaxp. Yes. To the best of my knowledge, that is done on 
a local basis. It is part of advertising council activities in getting 
out the vote type of announcement, entirely nonpartisan as far as I 
can see. 

Mr. Moore. Nonpartisan and nonpolitical ? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. Finally, with respect to 315, is your position the position 
of NBC—I know you have discussed it somewhat this morning—is it 
essentially the same as the position expressed by Mr. Salant for CBS? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. Have you had any difficulty with 315 insofar as ex- 
posure to libel action is concerned by virtue of the fact that you may 
not censor political texts? 

Mr. McDonatp. This question of liability with respect to political 
broadcasting has attracted a great deal of attention from time to time. 
Over the years there have been some very hot spots develop. As you 
know, we are not permitted to censor a political speech made by a 
‘randidate. Those other than candidates may be. This is the ac- 
cepted interpretation of 315, to the best of my knowledge, at the pres- 
ent time. 

As a practical matter, the censorship of a political speech, by whom- 
ever it may be offered or made, is an extremely difficult thing, because 
to a certain extent the station management and its employees are tak- 
ing onto themselves the problem of, if you will, doctoring, even though 
they induce the speaker to use some other language. : 

This has always presented problems, and I think it would be very, 
very fine if political speeches could be delivered and stood behind by 
the people who write them and make them. It always has bothered: me 
to suggest that paragraph 3, on page 2, might better be said in some 
other way. I don’t think really that that is our function, and nobody 
wants to hear what we think should be said. They want to hear what 
the candidate thinks should be said or, I beg your pardon, they want 
to hear what the speaker who is speaking on behalf of a candidate 
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wants to say. So far as the candidate himself is concerned, they will 
hear that, because we do not have the right ra censor. 

Mr. Moore. Well, because of that and related problems under 315, 
do you feel that it should be repealed altogether ¢ 

Mr. McDona.p. I think a repeal of 315 would result in improved 
programing all around, and I do not think that it should be feared. 
Now, it may never come to pass, but in my judgment I feel that the 
broadcasting industry would do a very fair job of giving appropriate 
time and m: aking it available on a fair basis, and by that I mean when 
it is sold it would be sold at the same rates to the various candidates. 
1 think it would be a wholesome change in the law. 

May I add, because of the reference to libel and slander, that I do 
feel in any event there should be a freedom from liability provided for 
the broadcaster in the case of these political talks. 

Mr. Moore. Finally, do you care to make any comment on the ques 
tion I asked Mr. Salant as to whether it would be appropriate or feasi 
ble or legal to announce after a political broadcast or telecast has been 
made how much money that program cost the sponsor ¢ 

Mr. McDona.p. I was very interested in that question, and T must 
say that I don’t think it would be a good idea. In the first place, it 
would tend to discriminate against my medium, viz-a-viz others. You 
don’t see that in a newspaper, for example: “The above space cost so 
much money.” 

Furthermore, we must all realize that the impact of any doll: ar sign 
on individuals varies according to the station of the individual, and 
what might sound like a bargain to me, who is in the business, might 
sound like a terrific amount of money to someone who is operating a 
different type of business and to whom anything of the order of a 
charge for a television half-hour would seem to be very high indeed. 

i don’t think it would accomplish the purpose, aa I must say that 


it —— - difficult to do. The best we could do was to say approxi- 
mately, frankly, we could say, “We have received a check for so 
many eieand dollars for the following item.” 1 don’t sav it couldn't 


be done, Mr. Moore, but I do think it would be undesirable to do it, 
and it would also, if I may add, be unfair, I think, to broadcasters to 
have these price tags hnng on each per iod. 

Mr. Moore. The price tags for CBS and for NBC and ABC are 
not the same; is that right ? 

Mr. McDona.p. Here, again, they are decidedly comparable for the 
amount of coverage involved. 

Let me just explain this, and I think this is another good comment 
on your question. <A listener in Nebraska, hearing a full network 
broadcast which cost, we will say, $90,000, might think that that is a 
terrific price, and then something comes from Chicago on a split net- 
work that costs only $12,000; the impact on the man in anes isa 
wholly unrealistic thing. What he has heard in the one case has 
covered the country, and to come back to your question, while there are 
differences, I think that from the standpoint of the number of listeners 
reached, the prices work out to be, just as other things in the markets 
of trade, decidedly in line. 

Mr. Moore. If you had a combined hookup, the same program being 
telecast on CBS and on NBC and on ABC, with each network an- 
nouncing at the end of it how much it would cost, would they all reach 
the same number of stations or would they not / 
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Mr. McDonaxp. In that case, in order to tell the listeners. and 
viewers how much was involved, there would have to be separate 
announcements made, one for each system. This would be in the 
nature of the simultaneous cut-in announcement near the end of the 
program. That introduces another difficulty, and I think highlights 
the impracticality, if I may say so, of the suggestion. 

Mr. Moore. Generally speaking, so far as our hearings are con- 
cerned, we have received from ABC and I believe also from yours, 
approximate figures for a half-hour broadcast with certain basic 
stations. These for ABC and CBS and NBC don’t necessarily 
coincide, do they ? 

Mr. McDona.p. No. 

Mr. Moore. If we are assigning a statistic for a half-hour program, 
the statistic we might give would be, say, for NBC, but that would not 
apply for the other two; is that correct ? 

Mr. McDonavp. That is right. It would depend on the number of 
stations on the lineup. 

Mr. Moore. Do all three that I have mentioned have the same basic 
stations ? 

Mr. McDonatp. No, sir. 

Mr. Moore. You don’t have the same number of basic outlets ? 

Mr. McDona.p. No, sir. 

Mr. Moore. How does it differ? NBC has 57; is that right? 

Mr. McDona.p. That is correct, and according to exhibit 5, a 
half hour on the 57 basic interconnected NBC stations would be 
approximately $45,000. 

Mr. Moore. Do we know what the comparative figure for CBS is? 

Mr. McDonaxp. I am sorry, I don’t have that. I believe it is in 
Mr. Salant’s stateinent, if Iam not mistaken. 

Senator Gore. When you gave the admittedly rough estimate, 
maybe we should call it the educated guess as to the comparative cost 
of television political time in 1952 and 1956. Did you arrive at that 
guess or estimate as a result of inquiries as to possible additional time 
for which contracts may be executed ? 

Mr. McDonarp. No, Senator Gore, and I think I should state that 
we did not make the estimate about the $6 million. That was a figure 
that was produced by some student of the subject. What NBC did was 
supply to a Senate committee, this Senate committee, in 1952, the 
amount spent with it for time in television and radio. 

Senator Gore. Can you give to the committee an estimate of the 
additional charges if any which it may be necessary for the contracting 
parties to pay to NBC over and above time charges ? 

Mr. McDonaup. Yes, sir. The rates of charges are shown in NBC 
exhibit 6, but like most rate cards, that requires interpretation. I have 
some estimates here which will provide the amount which would be 
payable for certain representative types of production. NBC exhibit 6 
applied to a one-half hour film show—this is assuming the candidate 
has put his speech on film and brings the film in—would come to 
approximately $600. A 5-minute film show would be approximately 
$150. A one-half-hour live studio show, which would include a num- 
ber of items such as staging services, studio usage, teleprompter, direc- 
tion, would come to approximately $3,200. 
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And going beyond that to the type of program which might be 
originated in the field involving the use of a mobile unit, it would be 
in the order of $14,000 for a half-hour live show. 

Senator Gore. Now, could you summarize for the two parties some 
reasonable estimate—the committee does not expect to be unreason 
able; we realize that this isan estimate. You gave us the approximate 
cost of the time contracted. 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes. 

Senator Gore. Could you give us the approximate additional charge 
beyond the contracted cost, that is, beyond the cost which you gave us 
this morning? 

Mr. McDonaxp. If you will all please bear in mind that this is based 
upon the amount of time now under contract. 

Senator Gore. We do. 

Mr. McDona.xp. Because I think we must limit ourselves to that. 

Senator Gore. I would like to say to you and Mr. Salant that the 
committee thoroughly appreciates your cooperation, and we shall be 
just as cooperative with you. 

Mr. McDonatp. The figure I gave this morning of approximately 
$410,000 Democratic National Committee time alone included $34,000 
for radio network time. It is my guess, taking averages, that the 
production charges for the 4 half-hours now under contract to the 
Democratic National Committee might come to $40,000, but this is just 
a guess, because 1 know of only one, the one scheduled for the 13th 
of September 

Senator Gore. That would be on the order of 10 percent. 

Mr. McDonatp. On which the plans are complete. Yes, sir. The 
preemption costs in connection with periods ordered by the Demo- 
crats will not total more than $2,000 for these four programs in total, 
that is, in their entirety, so that I come up with a figure of $459,000 for 
the Democrats. 

Senator Gore. Now, will you give us comparable estimates for the 
Republicans? 

Mr. McDonatp. The comparable figure for the Republicans is, tele 
vision time alone, $475,000; production for 6 programs pulled out of 
the air, $55,000; cost of omission or the preemption costs on the pro- 
grams which their 6 happen to tangle with, $42,000; a certain amount 
of production cost on the 5-minute programs of $6,400, total of, say. 
$575,000. 

That is, again, based on the periods under contract as of Septem- 
ber 11. 

Senator Gort. Senator Mansfield ? 

Senator Mansrretp. No questions. 

Senator Gore. The committee thanks you for your appearance and 
trusts that you understand that this already arduous appearing and 
increasingly imposing task upon which we have embarked will require 
our mutual cooperation later. 

Mr. McDonatp. Well, it is an important subject, and believe me, 
we are only too willing to help. 

I would just like to add that based on my own participation and 
also on my observation over the years, I don’t know when I have seen 
a hearing conducted on better top level, and I really appreciate the 
hearing. 
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Senator Gore. Well, thank you very much. I will talk to you about 
it some time. 

Mr. McDonatp. Thank you. 

Senator Gorr. The next witness is Mr. Ernest Lee Jahncke, assist- 
ant to the president and vice president of the American Broadcasting 
Co. 

Do you solemnly swear the evidence presented to this committee 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 

Mr. Jauncke. I do, sir. 

Senator Mansrie_p. Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Jahncke starts, how 
many vice presidents are there in the radio networks ! 


TESTIMONY OF ERNEST LEE JAHNCKE, ASSISTANT TO PRESIDENT 
AND VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN BROADCASTING CO. 


Mr. Jannckxe. That is one of the few areas, Senator Mansfield, 
ABC does not have parity with its other two competitors and doesn’t 
expect to. I believe we have 13 or 14 vice presidents at ABC. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Gore. Will you identify yourself? 

Senator Mansrrevp. After all of the networks did such a good pub- 
lic service, and I know they did on the conventions, I think the Amer- 
ican people ought to be informed as to how much it cost them. 

Mr. Jauncxe. Thank you, sir. 

My name is Ernest Lee Jahncke. Iam vice president and assistant 
to the president of the American Broadcasting Co. 

For this year 1956 I have additional duties in that a special political 
unit has been organized to insure the full and proper handling of this 


4 


important subject of political broadcasting and that unit is also under 
my direction. 

Senator Mansrretp. Now, Mr. Jahneke, the answer to my question ? 

Mr. Jauncxe. I like to define a broadcaster or a network as an 
operation to serve the public interest at a reasonable profit, and there- 
fore [ am grateful to have the opportunity to report that in the public 
service, nonprofit end we estimate that the cost of our complete cover- 
age of both the Democratic and Republican National Conventions was 
slightly over a half-million dollars. Obviously, it would have been a 
ereat deal more if we hadn’t had a sponsorship by a commercial 
ulvertiser. 

Senator Mansrievp. Did you make a profit on reporting the con- 
ventions or did you lose money ? 

Mr. JAnncke. We lost over a half-million dollars, sir. My point 
is that the sponsorship reduced that loss, which would have been 
several milion dollars greater without the sponsorship. 

1 would like to point out, Senator Mansfield, also, that the fact that 
the two conventions were scheduled in two different cities in consecu- 
tive weeks added infinitely to the cost of all of the television networks. 
It increased our financial burden as well as our reportorial burden 
infinitely. All three networks set up very elaborate facilities, had 
perhaps 300 to 400 personnel in attendance at both conventions, and 
great quantities of equipment, special studios constructed, and so forth. 
To do this in both Chicago and San Francisco made our task much 
more difficult this year. 
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Senator Mansrievp. That is my understanding. 

Senator Gore. Has the television industry made any calculation as 
to the cost to newspapers of newspaper coverage if that coverage 
and news stories should be calculated at the per linage advertising 
rate? 

Mr. Janncke. No, sir. The only estimate of newspaper costs that 
we make, Mr. Chairman, are the estimates of how much more it cost 
an advertiser to use newspaper for what he gets compared with the 
more efficient medium of television. 

Senator Gore. Has the television industry made any calculation 
as to the benefit it received in the coverage of the two conventions or 
has it made any calculation as to the detrimental effect that would 
have accrued had it not covered the two conventions / 

Mr. Januncke. We have not made any such estimate, sir, and | 
seriously question whether an estimate can be made. 

I would like to make this observation, that there are some people, 
regretfully, that are just not interested in the political processes of 
our country. They would much rather watch the ball games, and 
those communities where the baseball games were available during 
the conventions, we lost audience to those stations that carried the 
baseball games. If somebody basically doesn’t want to watch the 
conventions, we have automatic censorship at the receiver level. They 
turn it off or turn us out. I think we got a great deal of credit, and 
when I say “we,” I am referring to the television industry, not ABC, 
for doing a good job, which I ‘think we did. On the other hand, I 
think that is our responsibility as broadcasters to cover such events 
as part of our basic news. 

Senator Gore. I agree that it is part of the responsibility. ‘The 
television stations, industry, has been accorded a license and assigned 
frequency. It is very valuable, and a part of the responsibility of 
the television industry is news coverage. A part of the responsibility 
of the television industry is education upon current matters of vital 
concern to the Nation, and I daresay that the decision of the ABC, 
NBC, and CBS to cover the convention was not actuated entirely by 
charitable, eleemosynary motives. 

Mr. JanHncKe. It was actuated more by our basic obligations as 
licensees to serve the public convenience and necessity. 

Senator Gore. All the statements about the losses that this par- 
ticular medium suffered may be a little beside the point. You had 
a functicn to perform and you performed it well, but so did the press 
and the radio of the country. 

Mr. Jaunexke. Yes, sir. 

The American Broadcasting Co. operates under the Communications 
Act of 1934 and the regulations of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. Of the areas of responsibility assigned to broadcasters under 
their basic obligation to serve the public interest, convenience, and 
necessity, none 1s as specifically defined as that relating to political 
broadcasting. 

ABC has and will continue to adhére metic ulously to section 315 
of the Communications Act and the FCC regulations adopted there- 
under. We also recognize that our obligation extends beyond a literal 
compliance with these rules, which are merely designed to establish 
the principle of fairness—not to define the full and most effective use 
of radio and television. 
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ABC, therefore, in January of this year, evolved a plan to insure 
the best use of its broadcast facilities in the 1956 political campaign. 
A basic part of this plan has been the inclusion of time made avail- 
able without charge for use by public figures. Our news and spe- 
cial events department was instructed to implement the plan. How 
well that has been done to date is illustrated by the list of appear- 
ances of public officials and prominent citizens contained in appendix 
A of this statement, and in this connection I may say ABC was grati- 
fied and privileged to have you, Mr. Chairman, as its guest this past 
Sunday addressing the Nation on ABC television on a subject of 
great importance, which is the subject of this hearing. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Gore. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jauncke. We hope you will come back soon again, sir. 

Senator Gore. It was a pleasure to appear. 

Mr. Jauncke. Throughout the last 9 months we have made a sub- 
stantial amount of time available for the discussion of issues of pub- 
lic importance. ABC's record in this field is one to which we believe 
we can point with pride. 

ABC has not only made its facilities available; it has also en- 
deavored to evolve techniques to make the use of television more 
effective. I mention, for example, the unique debate which ABC ar- 
ranged and broadcast between Governor Stevenson and Senator Ke- 
fauver in connection with the Florida primary. 

Senator Gore. I don’t believe either one of them lost or made a 
vote. 

Mr. Jauncxe. | feel that the only comment I should make is I think 
Quincy Howe did an excellent job, sir. 

This spring the president of ABC, Mr. Robert Kintner, visited Mr. 
Paul Butler and Mr. Leonard Hall to discuss broadcasts in relation 
to the forthcoming campaign. At that time Mr. Kintner described 
ABC’s plan to offer time for purchase on ABC to both parties on an 
equal opportunity basis after the nominations had been made. He 
also pointed out that the earlier that orders were placed, the smaller 
would be the probable preemption costs. He explained, too, that in 
addition to the standard half-hour and hour time periods, ABC would 
offer 5-minute periods created in prime evening time by shortening 
regularly scheduled programs. 

When the Democratic and Republican National Committees ap- 
pointed their advertising agencies, ABC representatives immediately 
submitted availabilities to them. In addition, ABC representatives 
have also been assigned to groups formed to advocate the particular 
candidates, and their advertising agencies. 

In addition to the orders for political time that we have already 
received, ABC is prepared to preempt time periods and programs at 
the minimum possible cost for sale on an equal opportunity basis to 
all legally qualified candidates. A list of the paid political broad- 
casts which we have received to date in 1956 is contained in appendix 
B. We are currently in neg&tiation with representatives of both 
national political parties and of the specially created groups in con- 
nection with their desire to order additional paid time. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer in evidence as 
exhibit A a copy of the political broadcast policies of American 
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Broadcasting Co. which we adhere to in all of our political program 
ing. 

sian Gore. Without objection, it will be received. 

(The information referred to may be found in the subcommittee 
files. ) 

Mr. JaHNcke. I believe you have a copy. 

The subject of preemption cost is also one on which explanation 
may be helpful to your subcommittee. Preemption costs are those 
related to a change in programing made after the network or the 
station or the client has contracted for a prior program. These costs 
can involve labor unions, performers, writers, film programs already 
produced, scenery already manufactured, and the many other items of 
cost that go into television production. ABC's policy is to reduce 
these costs to political advertisers as much as possible and to eliminate 
them completely wherever possible. The preemption costs up to now 
have been very nominal. 

I believe, for the orders we have on the books between now and 
November, these preemption costs to date are under $500 on ABC. 

In addition, I would like to say that we also have advised all of our 
percent cost, nor will the preempted agency be paid that 15 percent. 
receive the 15-percent agency commission if their programs are pre- 
empted. The political parties will not be charged that indirect 15- 
percent cost, nor will the preempted agency be paid that 15 percent. 

The costs of operating a television network are high. For example, 
telephone-line charges run over $6 million a year; there are high union 
charges; and there is a very large investment in plant and facilities. 
However, television is the most inexpensive means of communication 
known, because it is more efficient and more effective than any other 
and it is the one with the most impact. 

I think, since there has been a great deal of reference to the large 
amounts of money involved, it is also fair to point out the very large 
value received for that money, sir. When we talk about a half-hour 
program, coast to coast, costing perhaps $40,000, I think it is fair to 
say that. that also reaches many millions of homes in a way that has 
never been known before by any media of communication. I think the 
two are related. 

Senator Gorr. Mr. McDonald also read a paragraph along that line. 

Mr. JauncKeE. With no possibility of collusion, there are obviously 
areas of rather complete agreement among Messrs. McDonald, Salant, 
and myself. 

A typical evening half hour on the ABC television network costs be- 
tween approximately $35,000 and $40,000, depending upon the number 
of stations used. In the case of a 5-minute period created by shorten- 
ing a half-hour program, the approximate cost is $6,000. For a 5-min- 
ute period derived by shortening an hour program, the time cost is 
approximately $4,500. 

These typical time costs are listed in appendix C. I do not have 
with me either the rate card for time charges or the production rate 
card, the production services of ABC; but if it will be useful to the 
committee, I will be happy to supply that, sir. 

Senator Gore. The staff of the committee would be pleased to 
have it. 


(The information referred to may be found in the subcommittee 
files. ) 
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Mr. JAHNcKE. The statement has been made that the cost.of a half 


hour on television, from coast to coast, is between $200,000 and 
$220,000. That figure may be approximately correct if all three net- 
works are used simultaneously, but it certainly doesn’t apply to what 
you might call a more normal use of television. Normally, you buy 
a time period on 1 network, and most of the orders from both com- 
mercial as well as political advertisers are not for all 3 facilities at 
once any more than they are for every magazine at the same time or 
every newspaper. 

A half hour in class A evening time on the ABC radio network will 
cost between $5,000 and $6,000, : again depending upon the number of 
stations which schedule the program. In radio we anticipate negli- 
gible preemption costs. 

In addition to making our facilities available on a paid basis to the 

candidates, we will continue to provide full coverage of political news 
on our regular news periods and through our regularly scheduled news 
commentators. Where the provisions of section 315 of the Communi- 
cations Act call for the scheduling of programs on a sustaining basis, 
that also, of course, will be continued. 

In the vital field of public opinion, ABC’s basic policy is to insure 
a full and proper discussion and presentation of all the important 
issues of the day by competent authorities in their fields. With respect 
to editorializing, we find that this is a most difficult and vexatious area 
which we will stay out of until we are sure that we are prepared to 
enter it competently. Our present policy is not to editorialize our- 
selves but to make sure that opportunity is given all sides of all issues 
and that we have a balance of opinion in our news presentations. 

Qur position on controversial issues may be best expressed by quot- 
ing from our policy on this subject. [Reading :] 

The company recognizes its responsibility in the public interest to safeguard 
and promote equal opportunity for the free discussions of controversial issues 
of general interest to the American people. It has made and will continue to 
make its facilities available to the responsible individuals and organizations 
for so-called controversial issue programs to the fullest extent consistent with 
the fair balance of opinion and the maintenance of a sound program structure. 

We believe that in the 1956 campaign to date we have operated in 
the public interest and we believe that this will be equally true when 
the full story is available after November 6. 

There has been much discussion and study of section 315 of the 
Communications Act. Various proposals have been made either to 
modify it in several different ways or even to delete it entirely. We 
at ABC naturally have given this question very careful study. 

Last February before : the House Subcommittee on Transportation 
and Communications we filed a statement in which we said that we 
believed that it would be better not to change the present wording of 
section 315 than to adopt amendments then under consideration. Our 
basic concern in taking that position was the belief that the most 


important consideration was the protection of the rights of minorities 
which might be endangered under any change in the law. Now, hav- 
ing studied the question further, we are not so sure. 

Cert: unly it can be argued that in its present form section 315 tends 
to reduce rather than to increase the access to the microphones and 
cameras. Section 315 can be improved we believe by an amendment 
which would have as its purpose the freeing of restrictions on radio 
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and television. At the same time, unless Congress is ready to eliminate 
the possibility of any further change in our political system and to 
set up a permanent bar to more than two political parties, minority 
interests are entitled to some protection. ‘There should always be 
provision for new political movements in the future, such as have 
occurred in the past. 

This is a very complicated and difficult field as well as an extremely 
important one. Although we are vitally concerned, we do not feel 
sufficiently expert to give you a firm, specific and detailed recommenda- 
tion for asolution. The obje ctive should be to make it easier and more 
practicable to use the facilities of television while still giving reason- 
able protection to minority points of view. 

Proposals have been made that the networks and broadcast stations 
should be required to make time available without charge in reason 
able amounts for political broadcasting. Economically, this is just 
not feasible. 

To provide even a half hour without charge to a legally qualified 
candidate costs a network a great deal of money in overhead, tele- 
phone lines, and all the other items that constitute a network organi- 
zation. A statutory requirement to give so-called free time would be 
a form of forcing networks to make political contributions or would 
impose a discriminatory tax on networks and stations. 

Senator Gore. It may be viewed in that light, but would it not also 
be possible to consider that as a condition of granting of so great and 
profitable and valuable a privilege as the use of wave lengths which 
belong » the whole people / 

Mr. Janncke. I think that would be discriminatory, sir. I don’t 
want to make a competitive point, but I think it would be appropriate 
to point out that the second-class mailing privileges that newspapers 
of the country enjoy is also not compensatory to the Government 
that the airlines have their mail contracts and they also operate on 
federally operated airways, and so it goes in various areas. 

I believe that in return for the very valuable franchise you describe, 
we have lived up to our responsibility as broadcasters and trustees. 
There is a great deal of time made available to discussion of all im- 
portant issues, including the political ones, without charge. And I 
think that the broadcasters have shown a sense of responsibility and 
integrity that will insure that there will always be ample and full 
discussion of these issues. I don’t think it should be forced upon us. 
We will continue to make time available. We will make time avail- 
able between now and November if we feel that that is the proper 
thing in discharging our obligations as broadcasters. 

Senator Gore. I agree that the television industr y has performed a 

valuable service; that it has shown remarkable willingness to give 
public interest programs due recognition and sometimes even top 
priority, but I did not think I could quite let you treat as a discrimina- 
tory tax a condition which the Government itself might decide to 
attach in the granting of a license to use that which belongs to the 
Government, which you and I usually describe as very valuable. 

Mr. Jauncxe. I think it is also fair to point out, sir, without 
going into profit, financial statements, that the networks operated 
at, tremendous losses for quite a few years before this medium 
evolved. We operated television stations from 1948 until as re- 
cently as 1955 in the red—individual stations that we own. I think 
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it is proper to point out that there are many television stations— 
not many, but there are a reasonable number—in the country today 
that are still operating at a deficit. It is not a fabulous gold mine. 
It is a profitable business at the moment, reasonably profitable, and 
I think it is proper that it should be. If it weren’t profitable, our 
ability to cover these political conventions as well as we did would 
be impaired. I can assure you, sir, if we by law were forced to give 
away free time at a tremendous financial burden to us, this in turn 
would very seriously affect our ability to perform a public service 
such as I submit we did in covering the two recent political conven- 
tions. This all adds up in the end. If you are going to have a pri- 
vate enterprise system of broadcasting, with freedom of speech, it has 
to be a profitable basis. The alternative is for the Government to 
take it over, and I am sure that is anathema to all of us. 

Also, I put the phrase “in reasonable amounts” in quotes purposely 
to perhaps infer the difficulty of defining what is a samuel amount 
of time. Would that amount of time be what the present parties 
plan to buy this year and therefore obviously can afford? Would 
such legislation choose between the two major parties and other 
minority parties, or would we have, as Mr. Salant pointed out, these 
mandatory so-called free-time provisions applicable to 18 presidential 
candidates ¢ 

And, as Mr. Hall pointed out yesterday, isn’t it reasonable to as- 
sume that this would encourage new political parties to spring into 
being, either legitimately or otherwise, realizing what a magnificent 
platform in this very potent medium they have at their disposal for 
the asking, and protected by law ? 

Senator Gorr. Whatever the answer to that series of questions may 
be, the basic fact remains that the use of the airways 1s a privilege 
granted by the Government. It is within the right of the Govern- 
ment to attach such conditions as it may deem wise and reasonable 
to the granting of that privilege, and I would not want to sit idly 
by and let the recipient of so great a benefit say that the attachment 
of such condition would be discriminatory. You would still be fa- 
vored as a licensee. 

Mr. Jauncke. Certainly I agree with the obvious right of govern- 
ment to do what they wish in governing. I hope, sir, that I will-be 
permitted my opinion in defining such a possible action, and I also 
hope such an improbable action, as discriminatory in my opinion 
as it relates to the other media with whom we compete for business. 

Senator Gore. You may be assured that before this committee 
would make any such recommendation to the Senate, you and other 
interested parties would be afforded full opportunity to express your 
views. 

Mr. Janncke. We would look forward to that opportunity, sir. 

Senator Gorr. You may have it. 

Mr. Jannexe. As Mr. Leonard Hall pointed out yesterday, if there 
were a mandatory free-time provision there would be no end to tlie 
new political parties that would spring up, all seeking equal rights with 


the two major parties. I also think that the point is well taken that 
it would be unfair to single out radio and television for this treat- 
ment, and not to include newspapers, magazines, airlines, railroads, 
and so forth, all of which also run up the costs of campaigns. 
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ABC does have one recommendation to make in this area. The 
Communications Act very properly prohibits a broadcaster from cen 
soring a political candidate’s speech. At the same time he, the broad 
caster, may be subject to liability under State law if he permits broad- 
cast of defamatory matter by a political candidate. Although this 
has been the subject of remedial State legislation in some States, 
we believe that a Federal bill should be enacted which would relieve 
broadcasters of liability for defamatory statements made over then 
facilities in cases where by law they are excluded from having any 
control over the statements. 

Senator Gore. How much time has been contracted by the two na- 
tional committees or the agents thereof from the ABC network, 
and at what cost, and at what times ? 

Do you have that ? 

Mr. Janncke. That is contained, sir, in appendix B which is the 
third to last page. 

(The information referred to may be found in the subcommittee 
files. ) 

Senator Gore. Where do I find it? 

Mr. Jauncke. The third to last page. I haven’t totaled it. Very 
quickly, from the Republican National Committee, 1 half-hour, 1 hour. 
and 5 fifteen-minute periods. 

From the Democratic National Committee, 414 hours, 11 five-minute 
periods in the afternoon. 

Senator Gore. Now, will you give the approximate cost of this 
time for each ? 

Mr. Jauncke. It is a very rough estimate, Mr. Chairman, as al 
ready pointed out, because all of these orders have not even been sent 
to the stations although some of them have, and that will determine to a 
great extent what the cost will be. Therefore, in necessarily rough 
figures, we have orders—and this includes, I might add, programs 
which were purchased back as far as last February in connection with 
some of the State primaries such as California—orders from the Re- 
publicans of about $160,000 and orders from the Demoerats of about 
$260,000. 

Senator Gore. How much additional cost would come from preemp- 
tion, production, and other costs ? 

Mr. JAHNCKE. We have only one care of a preemption on the 
schedule at the moment, sir. That will amount to $385 for one 
program. 

Senator Gore. What about production ? 

Mr. Jaunoxe. The rest of the programs there will be no pre- 
emption costs, not that the same facts of life don’t face us as the 
other 2 networks, but we, like the other 2 networks, have been work- 
ing with our current advertisers to reduce these costs and eliminate 
them wherever possible to the political parties. We have been quite 
successful to date. 

Senator Gore. Now, what about production costs? 

Mr. Janncke. Sir, I am not in a position nor do I feel qualified 
to make even a guess or an estimate as to production costs. I don’t 
know what these programs are going to be. They are half-hour time 
allocations at the moment, if you will. They may come in and sud- 
denly say we want to pick up a rather elaborate program from Miami, 
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Fla., with very special and expensive line charges involved. It could 
vary so tremendously I don’t believe I could m: 1ake an intelligent con- 
tribution by trying to guess any dollar figure at all at this time. 

As these facts are available, sir, naturally, sir, we would be happy 
to make them available to your subcommittee. 

Senator Gorr. With whom have you, ABC, been negotiating look- 
ing toward the contracting of this time? 

Mr. Jaunexe. For the Republican National Committee, with Mr. 
Carroll Newton and Mr. Frank Silvernail, of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc., and for the Democratic National Committee 
with Mr. Walter Craig and Miss Shubell of Norman, Craig & Kummel 
advertising agency in New York. We also have had contact with 
the two committees in Washington direct. 

Senator Gore. Who in the national committee headquarters ¢ 

Mr. Janneke. As I pointed out in my statement, sir, Mr. Kintner 
had discussed with both Messers. Butler and Hall. In addition, | 
don’t recall the other names; I can supply them, sir. 

Senator Gore. So both Messrs. Butler and Hall have personal 
knowledge of the negotiations underw: ay? 

Mr. Jannexe. I am quite sure of that. 

Senator Gore. Senator Mansfield. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Mr. Jahncke, I think that in view of the 
statements made by Mr. McDonald, Mr. Salant, and you, that this 
section 315 needs a pretty thorough looksee. I was impressed by 
the last paragraph of your statement, and I think that that also 
should be looked into and, if possible, some remedial legislation 
brought forth to overcome the difficulties. 

Now, isn’t it true, though, that as far as a radio station or a radio 
network is concerned, that if a defamatory speech is made which 
makes them liable to libel, that they can issue a statement at the 
end of the broadeast, as is done occasionally, stating that the net- 
work or the radio station is not responsible in whole or in part for any 
of the statements made by the preceding speaker. 

Mr. Janncxe. Senator Mansfield, I have the difficulty of being the 
first nonlawyer to testify before you. 

Senator Mansrretp. I am not a lawyer either, but I have heard the 
statement made. That is why I am asking the question. 

Mr. Janncke. It would be my layman’s opinion that such a state- 
ment wouldn’t provide legai indemnity or immunity. 

Senator Mansrretp. Would not? 

Mr. JAuncKe. Would not. That would be my opinion. I would 
like to check with counsel on it. Also, it is my understanding that in 
some States the State laws, such as New York State law, specific ally 
provides that such a statement will provide legal protection, but I 
believe that the statement without accompanying legislation wouldn't 
provide protection, sir. 

Senator Mansriexp. I see. Now, you mentioned the fact that Mr. 
Salant said that there were 18 presidential candidates in 1952. Is 
that correct, Mr. Salant ? 

Mr. Satant. Eighteen parties with presidential candidates; a few 
of the parties had the same candidates. 

Senator Mansrtetp. Well, I am very ignorant, but could you, for 
the record, furnish the list of parties and the list of candidates, because 
I want to become a little more intelligent. | 
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Mr. Sarant. Sir, that is in the attachment to my statement. (See 
exhibit 10 in the appendix to these hearings.) 

Senator Mansrievp. Fine; thank you very much. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Jahncke, are your contracts assignable? IT believe 
Mr. McDonald testified that the NBC contracts are assignable. 

Mr. JAHNCKE. No; we have no provision for the assignment of 
these contracts. 

Mr. Moore. Well, now, what would happen if you made a contract 
with Mr. Hall or Mr. Butler, each one on behalf of his respective 
committee, and later Citizens for Eisenhower or Volunteers for Steven- 
son were to say they were assigned, and “bill us.” 

Mr, Jauncke. I would see no objection to assigning it, although 
that point is not covered in the contract. Our obligation, as 1 under 
dani it, is to insure equal opportunity to candidates. If the Citizens 
for Eisenhower or Friends of Stevenson want to sponsor those respec 
tive candidates, as long as we maintain a balance of equal opportunity 
to obtain time on ABC for the candidates, the law addresses itself to 
candidates, not political parties. 

Mr. Moore. What Iam referring to is paid political time. 

Mr. Jauncke. That is what I mean, but section 315 addresses itself 
to candidates, not to issues of parties, political parties. 

Mr. Moore. But clearly in the event that some organization of either 
party other than the immediate contracting party were to say they 
are to be a sponsor for this program), you would do so ? 

Mr, Jauncke. That would have to be arranged prior to the 
broadcast. 

Mr. Moore. Yes; it would have to be paid prior to the broadcast, 
too; wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Jauncke. Perhaps our policy on that is a little different. 
Basically, it has to be a payment in cash, yes, but our policy says, and 
it is in this booklet, that that is the policy unless appropriate credit 
arrangements are made ahead of time. 

Mr. Moore. W ell, if appropriate arrangements are not made ahead 
of time 

Mr. JAHNCKE. It is cash, 48 hours, the same as the other networks. 
My point is, in addition on the broadcast you have to identify the 
sponsor of the broadcast. This is a requirement of law, and if it is 
a change from, say, the Democratic National Committee to the Citizens 
for Stevenson, why that change would have to be noted during and in 
the broadcast, itself. 

Mr. Moore. Well, it is possible, is it not, for both political parties, 
both major parties, to make contracts with the networks and yet 
when the time comes to make payment for those contracts, they would 
have reached their $3 billion limitation, and so, therefore, it is possible, 
is it not, for some “other committee, either related to it or unrelated 
to it, to pick up the tab? 

Mr. JAHNCKE. Well, I don’t feel, sir, that I am the person to answer 
that. I will put it this way. Ifa poet am goes on ABC and it ts 
identified as havi Ing been sponsored | V the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, we will expect payment from the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. If prior to the broadeast it is decided they want to make a 
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change and have the Friends of Stevenson become the sponsor and the 
Democratic National Committee bows out and we note that change 
in the program, then we will expect to be paid by the Friends of 
Stevenson. 

Mr. Moore. And it is clear, is it not, that if either of the national 
committees were to bow out, to use your phrase, that certainly would 
be required that they have knowledge of it and that they assent to 
bowing out. That is clear, is it not? 

Mr. Jauncke. Certainly, if I may use my example, if the Demo- 
cratic National Committee has ordered the time period, we are not 
going to let somebody else have it unless they agree. 

Mr. Moore. Without their consent, surely ? 

Mr. JaAuncke. How that agreement is reached is not our business. 

Mr. Moore. Have you adopted any policy similar to the policy of 
CBS as explained here in connection with preemption costs insofar 
as they include the commissions of advertising agencies? 

Mr. Jauncke. Yes; we have. As I pointed out, we will not charge 
the political broadcaster the 15-percent commission of the agency 
of the preempted advertiser, nor will we pay that 15-percent com- 
mission. 

Mr. Moorr. Have you experienced any difficulty with the advertis- 
ing agencies with that policy ? 

Mr. Jauncxe. We hope they will understand our position and co- 
operate. We have, as has been pointed out previously, we hope to 
convince them of the reasonableness of our position, but, if it comes 
to that. they will have no choice in the matter. 

Mr. Moorr. Are you experiencing difficulty with the same advertis- 
ing agency identified by Mr. Sal: ant ? 

Mr. Jauncxe. I am not familiar; I honestly don’t know that we are 
having any difficulty. I honestly don’t know. 

Mr. Moore. You don’t know if you have any ? 

Mr. Jauncxke. I can find out if there is any difficulty but I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Moore. Just so the record may be clear, the point is that you 
will be, by denying the 15-percent commission to the advertising 
agencies that have ‘the scheduled programs, you will to that extent 
be saving money to the political broadcasters 

Mr. Jauncxr. We will be eliminating what T call an indirect and 
unconstructive, unproductive cost and thereby reducing his bill; 
ves. 

Mr. Moore. And you feel, I suppose, as Mr. Salant, that there is no 
injustice or inequity so far as the advertising agent is concerned ? 

Mr. Jauncxe. Absolutely none, sir. The 15-percent agency com- 
mission in my opinion is paid for service rendered. When the broad- 
cast doesn’t go on the service is not rendered, and I don’t think they 
are entitled to the 15 percent. 

Mr. Moore. Could it not have been rendered in negotiating the 
time, making any other arrangements for the contract? 

Mr. Jauncxe. Sir? 

Mr. Moore. Could they not have earned something in negotiating 
with you for a time for that broadcast or in any other way? What 
I am asking, Is there any element of unfairness to the agent ? 

Mr. Janncxe. I don* see that there is any element of unfairness. 
Perhaps the suggestion has been made, the impression given, that this 
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is an area of large conflict. I don’t think it is. I think that the 
advertising agencies understand this problem. We have worked out 
these matters. One method of working them out is, if you have a 
52-week contract, to persuade that client and its agent to extend their 
contract, to make it a 53-week contract with a 1-week hiatus in it, a 
perfectly reasonable solution. : 

Mr. Moors. Mr. Jahncke, if the committee were interested in having 
testimony from the advertising people, can you tell us who in Batten, 
Barton would be the responsible person and who in the other adver- 
tising agency in connection with political broadcast and telecast‘ 

Mr. Jaunexe. Sir, I think I know, but I question whether it is 
for me to say who should be the responsible men for another 
organization. 

Senator Gore. I believe the witness is correct in that. 

Mr. Moors. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You have stated earlier 
that this is a most inexpensive form of communication in terms 
of the impact that it has. There is a school of thought among 
political scientists that perhaps in this area involving the mediums of 
what they call mass-communication influence, that there should be 
some restriction perhaps on the amount of money that is expended 
for those mediums. 

Are you prepared to express an opinion on that as to whether a 
political party or candidate should be restricted in the amount of 
money it might spend for TV and radio and similarly for newspaper 
advertising ¢ 

Mr. Jauncke. I think that the only appropriate comment for me 
to make, not as a student of political science but as a broadcaster, is 
that there is no special profit to the broadcaster in the purchase of 
the great bulk of political time, as has been pointed out earlier; it 
merely replaces other normal sources of revenue, and quite often you 
can actually come out behind. 

Mr. Moore. Do you think then from the point of view of the indus- 
try it would make no difference if you don’t have political events or 
speeches broadcast. you would have commercial programs? 

Mr. Jaunnoxe. That is correct, sir; if there were such a limitation 
imposed which would have the effect of reducing the amount of time 
used on radio and television, I would like to point out that I don’t 
think that would in any way relieve us of our basic responsibility to 
insure a full presentation of the issues and the candidates, which is 
our basic responsibility. . 

Mr. Moore. On this matter of costs for a half-hour program; is 
there any approximate figure that we might use as to the average cost 
fora telecast if we were just to speak of telecasting generally, without 
bringing it down to any one network ? 

' Mr. JAHNCKE. I again respectfully suggest that I am not in a posi- 
tion to talk about the cost of any organization other than ABC, sir, 
except to say that, obviously, these charges vary from one organization 
to another. : 

Mr. Moore. Well, for CBS’s prime time we have the figure for a half 
hour of $55,491 and $62,406, the first for 107 stations and the second 
for 151. Your own figure is $41,688, I believe, according to your 
exhibit B, appendix B; does it appear there how many stations are 
involved ? 
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Mr. Jauncke. No, sir; it doesn’t. There are two factors that in- 
fluence the price of a half hour, the number of stations used, obviously, 
and the price that the stations use. You start getting rather close to 
even costs when you use the same amount of stations, although the 
price of stations vary. For example, our New York station, the even- 
ing hour rate is approximately $4,700, and I believe the charge for 
NBC is about $8,000. 

Mr. Moore. Now, sir, just in conclusion, on 315, is it essentially your 
position that it should not be repealed but should be improved? 

Mr. JAuNcCKE. We certainly would find, not only would have no difli- 
culty operating under its complete repeal, but we would-find certainly 
important advantages. As has been pointed out, in no other area has 
the broadcaster so mistrusted the rules so specifically laid out. The 
repeal of section 315 would still leave the broadcaster with the basic 
responsibility, and I think our policy would not change at all if 315 
were eliminated. 

Some complications would be removed. We are scheduling the 
acceptance speech of the presidential nominee this evening on the ABC 
radio network. We have 3 evening half hours in prime class, a 
time within the next 2 weeks assigned to television for this purpose, 
and also on radio for this purpose for 3 more candidates that have 
already been cited earlier. I don’t know whether any others are com- 
ing in. 

Certainly relief from that as a mandatory provision would be desir- 
able from our point of view, and we would have no objection to 
accepting the responsibility of operating to insure full access to our 
facilities, even in the absence of section 315. Whether it is practical 
we don’t necessarily advocate its repeal, but we would have no objec- 
tion to it. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Gore. I think you may have given this information. I may 
be confused. Did the estimate of the costs, the total of the contracts 
which you gave, include both the TV and radio time? 

Mr. JAHNCKE. Yes, sir, it did. Perhaps $28,000 to $30,000 is radio 
and the rest is television, the radio being almost exclusively purchased 
by Democratic interests. 

Senator Gore. Do you have signed contracts ? 

Mr. JAHNCKE. No, sir, we don’t. I think our position is similar 
to that described by Mr. Salant in that respect. They are still work- 
ing out the contracts. We are proceeding, though, on what we con- 
sider normal commitments. In other words, we have letter orders 
from these agencies comparable to the orders that are binding for the 
purchase of time by any regular commercial advertiser. 

Senator Gore. Have you been advised as to the identity of the con- 
tracting parties on the part of the national committees as to who will 
sign the contract with you? 

“Mr. Jauncxe. I honestly don’t know, sir. I can get that informa- 
tion and supply it, Mr. Chairman. I don’t know. 

Senator Coan. 2 Senator Mansfield. 

Senator Mansrtevp. Mr. Chairman, I have been reading this ad- 
denda to Mr. Salant’s testimony, and I find a veritable gold mine about 
these minor parties. It certainly brings to our attention the need for 
something to be done about section 315. I read from the testimony 
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where in 1952 a man by the name of Schneider from Missouri filed in 
the New Hampshire and Oregon primaries as a Republican because he 
felt that both Senator Taft and General Eisenhower were leftwing. 
He received 230 votes in the New Hampshire primary. Evidently, 
he never found out how many votes he got in Oregon, the only other 
State he was interested in, but he insisted to the CBS and Federal 
Communications Commission that, as a potential Republican candi- 
date, he was entitled to time under section 315, and the result was that 
the FCC ruled that he was entitled to this time and I assume that CBS 
and perhaps other networks had to give in and allow him to present 
his views to the people. 

I find, also, in addition to that, that there were the following 
parties legally represented in the 1952 election in addition to the Re- 
publican and Democratic Parties. There was the American Rally, 
Christian Nationalist Party, the Church of God Bible, the Constitution 
Party, the Greenback Party, the Poor Man’s Party. 

Senator Gore. Wait a minute. With all of this talk about leaving 
the syllable off of the name of one party, I think I belong to that party, 
don’t you ¢ 

Senator Mansrietp. Then, in addition there was the Progressive 
Party, the Prohibition Party, the Republamerican Party, the Social- 
ist Labor Party, Socialist Party, Socialist Workers Party, Spiritual- 
ist Party, Vegetarian Party, and the Washington Peace Party. 

Now, am I correct in assuming that all the candidates of these par- 
ties, and I must admit in all honesty that I have only heard of a very 
few of them until just today, were all of the candidates of these parties 
entitled under section 315 to ask time from ABC, CBS, NBC, and 
NBS? 

Mr. Jauncke. Senator Mansfield, section 315 doesn’t entitle them 
totime. Itentitlesthem to equal opportunity. If we give time to the 
major parties, they have the legal right to equal time, equal opportu- 
nity. 

Senator Mansrietp. All 16 in addition to the 2 major parties have 
that right? 

Mr. JaHNcKE. I, too, am not an expert in this field, sir. Iam not 
familiar with these parties, but let’s assume they all had a legally 
qualified candidate for the Presidency, they would all be entitled to 
the same equal facilities. 

Senator Mansrietp. That may mean a legally qualified candidate 
for the Presidency in just one State ? 

Mr. JAHNcKE. Yes, sir, that is my understanding of the definition 
of legally qualified, if you can get on the ballot in one State. 

Senator Mansrretp. Well, there is such a thing as equality of oppor- 
tunity, but this seems to be drawing the line pretty fine. I would hope, 
Mr. Chairman, that this committee would seriously go into the section 
315 and be prepared to make recommendations to ameliorate the 
present difficulty to the proper committee, the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, which has jurisdiction over this particular 
function of Government. I understand that you Mr, Jahncke, and 
the other radio and TV people who appeared before us today have 
also appeared before in connection with this particular subject. 
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Mr. Jauncxe. No, sir; Mr. Kintner and I have both appeared before 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee earlier this year, but not 
on the subject of section 315, sir. 

This is on the basic problem of television facilities and allocations, 
and the problem of VHF versus UHF broadcasting stations, and the 
general problems of the television industry. 

This particular point was raised as I understand it by Senator 
Magnuson, but not as part of that hearing record, and he merely 
invited any comments from the network. 

Senator Mansrrecp. I see. Did representatives of the ABC appear 
before this committee under the chairmanship of Senator Hennings 
in 1955? 

Mr. Janncke. I don’t know, sir, but I can find out. 

Senator Mansrrieip. Well, it is immaterial. 

Mr. Jauncke. Mr. McKenna is in the room and he can tell me if you 
will let me turn around. No, sir, we did not. The only statement 
we have made is the one before the House Subcommittee on Trans- 
portation and Communications, last February. 

Senator Mansrietp. But you have made a pretty vigorous state- 
ment today in re section 315. 

Mr. JAHNCKE. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrrevp. And that represents the views of the ABC and 
in general seems to be in accord with the testimony given before this 
committee today by the representatives of the CBS and the NBC. 

Mr. Jauncket. I can’t speak for their testimony, sir. 

Senator Mansrreip. Well, in general. 

Mr. Jauncker. We don’t have a specific recommendation to make 
because we are not quite sure how the problem should be solved. You 
san make arguments, very cogent arguments, on the various points 
of view here. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Jahncke, I don’t believe the other repre- 
sentatives had too much in the way of specific recommendations to make 
either, but they all made it a point to point up the inequities which 
seem to exist in this particular section at the present time and which I 
think, Mr. Chairman, is worthy of the most serious consideration of 
this committee. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Jahncke, the committee wishes to thank you for 
your cooperation. You have been an able witness and a very pleasant 
witness, and I hope the few exchanges between us that may have 
appeared to be a little bit sharp were not unpleasant to you. 

Mr. Jauncxe. Not at all, sir. We want to be helpful in every way 
we can. 

Senator Gore. The committee appreciates your cooperation and we 
will look forward to cooperating with you further. 

Thank you, sir. 

The next and last witness for today is Mr. Harold E. Fellows, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters. 

Do you swear that the evidence given before this committee will be 


the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 
Mr. Fetxows. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF HAROLD E. FELLOWS, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF RADIO & TELEVISION BROADCASTERS, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY VINCENT T. WASILEWSKI 


Mr. Fetiows. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
my name is Harold E. Fellows. I am president and chairman of the 
board of directors of the National Association of Radio & Television 
Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A majority of the licensees of the Nation’s radio and television 
broadcasters are nembers of our association. Also, the national radio 
and television networks are members. 

For purposes of background, I have been the chief executive officer 
of NARTB for 5 years. Prior to joining the association, I was 
the general manager of station WEEI in Boston for 15 years. Need- 
less to say, I have been dealing with political broadcasting problems, 
in one form or another, during all those years. 

Our association is pleased to cooperate with your subcommittee in 
its study of political practices, campaign contributions, and expendi 
tures during the course of the 1956 presidential and senatorial cam- 
paigns. Mr. Chairman, in your letter of August 31, inviting me to 
appear before this group, you indicated that the subcommittee 
desired— 

* * * information with respect to the amount of political broadcast time for 
which contracts have already been made, the amount of free time available for 
political broadcasts, time charges, and direct and indirect costs. 

I am sorry, but we do not have that information at the association. 
We believe, however, that a survey of the broadcasting industry could 
be made, requesting information along this line, and we hereby offer 
our cooperation in the conduct of such a survey. 

Senator Gore. That is very helpful. It brings the committee to the 
point of the necessity of contacting individual stations. 

Mr. Fertiows. That is right. 

Senator Gore. Cause to go on a national broadcast—— 

Mr. Fetitows. On a network broadcast the information is in one 
spot. 

Senator Gore. There may be many contracts on a statewide basis 
or a strictly local basis or even on a multistate or a regional basis? 

Mr. Fetiows. Right. 

Senator Gore. The committee appreciates your offer of cooperation 
in that regard. 

Mr. Fetitows. We elaborate a little bit here in that line, in that very 
vein. 

In 1952, this subcommittee conducted a survey of expenditures 
for radio and television in the 1952 national general elections. This 
questionnaire was sent to all radio and television stations on October 
30, 1952, with a request that it be completed and returned to the sub- 
committee by November 24, 1952. Responses were received from 100 
percent of the television stations and 83.5 percent of the radio stations 
of the country. The questionnaire sought information on the aggre- 
gate amount received by stations and networks for political broadcasts 
from candidates, and their campaign committees, for national elective 
offices. The total amounted to $6,062,378.05. 

If the subcommittee contemplates another survey of this nature, the 
association will be happy to advise with the staff members in the fram- 
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ing of a questionnaire. In 1952, the association was in receipt of 
so many inquiries seeking clarification of the questionnaire that it was 
necessary for it to send an explanatory statement on the matter to all 
radio and television stations. We believe that it would be somewhat 
premature to send such a questionnaire at the present time, because I 
am confident that most political broadcasting schedules, on the local 
level, have not been completely—nor even nearly—finalized. 

Senator Gore. Before you leave the previous subject, when do you 
think would be the appr opriate time ? 

Mr. Fetiows. You started in 1952. The original request went out 
as I recall on October 30. I certainly think it should be earlier than 
that. Not later I would say than October 1 perhaps. About October 
1 I think would do it, sir. Then the stations would be on the alert 
and would be gathering their information. 

Senator Gore. What would you think of the possibility—I started 
to say suggestion—what would you think of the idea of sending letters 
to the stations almost immediately ? 

Mr. Fetxows. Telling them that the committee is going to do this, 
therefore getting them on their guard. I think it would be excellent, 
Senator. 

Senator Gore. I have thought of perhaps advising them that we 
would like the information as of September 31 or October 1 

Mr. Fetxows. I don’t think you can get it, Mr. Chairman. A great 
much—much of my experience as reflected in my qualifying statement 
here, has been at the so-called community or local level, and much 
of the time that is purchased for broadcasting by political candidates, 
it all piles up in the last 2 or 3 weeks. You cannot anticipate how 
much time you are going to have to make available as the campaigns 
go on, and I doubt that almost any station in the country could even 
give youa very good idea prior to the last week or two of the campaign. 
In some cases, it would be right up to the end of the campaign. I 
think you would be doing a disservice to yourself if you attempted to 
get such material before the conclusion of the campaigns. 

Senator Gorr. I don’t know that it would actually be a disservice. 

Mr. Fettows. I meant by that, sir, a disservice, no reflection on the 
fact whether the station would or would not respond or reply. I 
don’t think you can ask them to do anything until then. I don’t 
think they can possibly sit down. I don’t know, if vou want to urge 
them they could probably give you some estimates. I don’t think they 
would if you were asking for particular truth, but I don’t think you 
would gain anything. 

Senator Gore. I will ask the staff to confer with you in this regard. 
The committee appreciates your suggestion. Would you give an esti- 
mate to the committe as to the comparison of money spent for broad- 
casting on political broadcasts for Federal election campaigns, that is, 
election campaigns for the United States Congress, the United States 
Senate, and the presidential campaign between the network programs 
on the one hand and the aggregate of such contracts on the part of local 
stations on the other ? 

Mr. Fetxows. I think I recall that the $6 million figure which ap- 
peared in the 1952 survey was matched by a figure somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $2 million at the local regional level. Do you recall, 
Vince? 
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We had not statistical figures on it, but I still think that it was in 
the neighborhood of from one-third to one-half the amount spent on 
the Federal. The rest of it was I think. Now you have here the figure 
of $6 million and you are asking—I am sorry—how much of that was 
over the networks and how much was purchased other than at the 
network level ? 

Senator Gore. I am asking the comparative relationship between 
the amount of money spent on Federal election campaigns for politi- 
cal time on radio and TV on the part of local stations on the one hand, 
and the contracts with the networks on the other. 

Mr. Fexiows. I think you have it in your files, sir, but my recollec- 
tion is that approximate one-third of it was spent at the so-called local 
level, one-third of the $6 million, I think, but we will certainly attempt 
to establish that and give it back to the committee. I think you have 
it. What we have here has no breakdown on that, but I do think it is 
in your records, sir, but we will attempt to find out what we have in 
our records and see to it that counsel is told. 

You also ask that I comment on “political broadcasting policy, pro- 
cedures, and related matters.” While I do not propose to take your 
time today with a detailed and fully documented presentation, I 
would like to use this opportunity to state that most American broad- 
casters feel that section 315 of the Communications Act, which governs 
broadcasting by political candidates, serves no useful purpose and, in 
fact, does a disservice to the American people. 

In this regard, I believe that it would be most illuminating to this 
subcommittee to have a copy of the publication of the association 
entitled “A Political Broadcast Catechism.” This document contains 
the laws and regulations governing political broadcasts and is set. up 
in question and answer form in order to provide the greatest possible 
assistance to radio and television stations in interpreting section 315. 
When enacted, this section appeared to be a relatively simple pro- 
vision of law but, with changing times and problems, there has re- 
sulted a highly complex group of rules and regulations, interpreta- 
tions, and policy statements applicable to the handling of political 
broadcasting. As you may know, the essence of this section is that the 
broadcaster, once he has made time available to one candidate, assumes 
the obligation to make equal time available to all opponents of that 
candidate. This principle, on its surface, sounds fair and easy to 
apply. I am convinced, however, that it operates to the detriment 
of the public. 

Section 315 places broadcasters in a legal straitjacket. Once a 
broadcaster makes time available to a political candidate, he opens up 
a Pandora’s box of trouble. The easy solution, of course, would be to 
decide not to do any political broadcasting which the present law 

rmits. 

This obviously is not consonant with our view of the industry’s 
public-service obligations. However, I think it is undisputed that 
section 315 does prevent the public from receiving full coverage of 
the news, forum, and panel shows involving candidates, and all 
the campaign messages of many candidates of the major political 
parties. It does this by its requirement that all bona fide candidates 
for a particular public office must be granted equal time in the use 
of a station’s facilities. This means that, if there are two leading 
candidates for a particular office, a broadcaster cannot limit the time 
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he makes available in that particular campaign to these candidates 
alone, if there are other candidates in the race. 

For example, even though the additional candidates represent splin- 
ter parties and have no real following, under the provisions of section 
315 a station is under an obligation to make an equal amount of time 
available to each of these candidates. Unfortun: itely, however, the 
appearance of candidates in whom the public has no interest destroys 
the audience of the station not only for the particular programs in 
which they appear but also for many of the programs that follow. 
The result is that the broadcaster -annot afford to make unlimited 
time available to leading candidates in whom the public has a real 
and sincere interest. 

One current illustration will demonstrate another way in which 
section 315 operates against the public interest. The coverage of the 
Democratic and Republican conventions was paid for by sponsors. 
Therefore, it was considered “free” time to the presidential candidates 
when they made their acceptance speeches. 

Senator Gore. Since I made some comparison earlier about opera- 
tion of the television industry and the press with respect to the con- 
vention, I would like to ask you now what you think of the reaction of 
the newspaper industry, what it would be if there should be a re- 
quirement that for every inch of front-page space they gave to any 
candidate for President, they must likewise give a similar amount 
of space to all candidates for President. 

Mr. Fetxiows. I think that the newspaper industry would immedi- 
ately rear up in its full organizational strength and there really would 
be a fight on everybody's hands. I wish that we might prevail upon 
everyone to exercise some of it 

Senator Gore. I asked that question just to illustrate the predica- 
ment which Senator Mansfield has already so ably put. 

Mr. Fetiows. I am going to introduce, Mr. Chairman, and Sen- 
ator Mansfield is obviously very interested in 315, and the example 
which I have coming up is very interesting and a very new one and 
I have the letters which I had not intended to introduce but which 
I am going to introduce and read to you, if I may, because it bears 
upon the whole problem. 

As a result, a minor group, the Socialist-Labor Party, has demanded 
that its candidate for President be given equal “free” time on the 
networks. Now, in States where they are on the ballot, they must be 
given time. However, the confusion is compounded in other States. 
For example, in Michigan this party did not qualify for a place on 
the ballot. Yet, because the Michigan laws permit writein votes, 
the Socialist-Labor Party still contends that its candidate may be 
voted for and should receive equal time. Obviously, therefore, many 
broadcasters are reluctant to allow even sponsors to present major 
political candidates. 

Unfortunately, the detrimental influences of this statute do not end 
here. This same group has notified several Michigan stations—and 
that is the letter which I will read in just a moment—that they must 
give the Socialist Labor candidate equal news coverage. Therefore, 
every time President Eisenhower or Governor Stevenson is presented 
in a newsworthy event, the Socialist Labor Party contends that the 
station must also give an account of their candidate, whether he is 
doing anything newsworthy or not. 
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This is a letter from the Socialist Labor Party of Michigan at 2540 
Park Avenue in Detroit, addressed to the Radio and Television Man- 
agers of Michigan: 


Dear Sirs: Your stations are providing considerable coverage to the major 
parties and their candidates in the 1956 election campaign. Much of this time 
is sponsored. However, every newscast gives free publicity to the major parties 
and their candidates. In addition, if this year follows the pattern of previous 
elections, free time will be provided to major party candidates through forums 
and interviews. 

The Socialist Labor Party requests that its candidates and its program be 
covered in your newscasts since a failure to do so will be tantamount to giving 
free time to candidates of other parties without giving similar free time to the 
Socialist Labor Party and its candidates. 

The Socialist Labor Party also requests that its candidates be given time equal 
to that which has been or may be given to candidates of the other political parties. 
Though the Socialist Labor Party gathered signatures for a place on the Michigan 
ballot, the party will not be on the Michigan ballot because a large number of 
its carefully solicited signatures were declared invalid. The Federal Communi- 
cations Commission has ruled that failure to qualify for a place on the ballot is 
not reason for denying equal free time to the candidates of an otherwise bona 
fide political party. 

The candidates of the Socialist Labor Party for 1956 are listed on the accom- 
panying sheet. 


RALPH W. MUNCY, 
Chairman, State Central Committee. 
Would you like to have that introduced, sir ¢ 
Senator Gore. It is already in the record. 
Senator MAaNsrreLp. How many votes did this party get? 
J I 7.2 
Mr. Fetuows. I am not familiar with the details, Senator, how 
many signatures or votes they got. I don’t know, sir. 


Senator Mansrievp. But its candidate will not be on the ballot in 
Michigan. 

Mr. Fetiows. That is my understanding; the candidate will not be 
on the ballot in Michig: an. 

Senator Mansrievp. Is it a legally recognized party in the State 
of Michigan ? 

Mr. Frtxows. I don’t know. We will have to determine whether 
or not it is. 

Senator Mansrretp. And the Federal Communications Commission 
has informed this party in the State of Michigan that it can have 
equal time with the major presidential candidates ? 

Mr. Fetxows. I think, Senator, they make reference to a ruling on 
the part of the Commission some time ago with regard to another 
situation, and they are trying to use that as their argument here. 

Senator Mansrievp. I think Mr. Wasilewski might be able to tell 
us what the instance was that the Commission is using. 

Mr. Wasttewsk1. Sir, I think in regard to your question as to 
whether they are a legal party, presumably they would be a legal 
party had they complied with the requirements to get on the ballot. 
Presumably, as I understand it, the situation is that they did not 
get enough valid signatures under the laws of Mic higan to get a place 
on the ballot in that State. 

Now, in regard to their reference to the fact that it is necessary to 
give write-in candidates an equal opportunity under section 315, they 
are referring to past letters and interpretations of the past of the 
FCC which, incidentally, are included in the question and answer 
format that was given to Mr. Moore this morning by Mr. Salant. 
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Senator Mansrrexp. Is it the opinion of your, Mr. Fellows, that 
under section 315 the Socialist Labor Party candidate in Michigan 
would have the right to demand and expect equal time with Messrs. 
Eisenhower and Stevenson ? 

Mr. Fe.iows. If they are a recognized and qualified party in the 
State. 

Senator MAnsrFieLp. Which your colleague states that in his opinion 
they are. 

Mr. Wasitewsk1. Yes; I would say there is another qualification. 
Are they making a bona fide race in the State of Michigan 4 

Senator Mansrretp. Does that make any difference ? 

Mr. Wasitewsk1. Well, they are not included on the ballot, then 
you have to look at some other outside factual situation in order to 
qualify them as a “legally qualified candidate” in the State of Mich- 
igan. 

Now, presumably, they are making a bona fide race. Therefore they 
are entitled to all of the rights that they would have under section 315. 

Senator Mansrietp. That is all. 

Mr. Frtxows. We have struggled for many years in attempting 
to arrive at a solution to the political broadcasting problem. For ex- 
ample, I am sure that all of you are aware of the association’s effort 
to have section 315 amended to eliminate the paradox created by the 
prohibition against censorship. On the one hand, the broadcaster is 
prohibited from censoring the talks of political candidates. On the 
other hand, many States hold the broadcaster liable for defamation 
for statements made by political candidates. 

Moreover, the United States Code makes it a criminal offense for a 
broadcaster to allow obscene language to be presented. In this latter 
case, the broadcaster may be faced with the unenviable choice of 
violating a criminal statute or the provisions of section 315. As you 
also know, all of our efforts to alleviate this situation have been un- 
successful. I am now convinced that the only satisfactory solution 
to broadcasters, the public, and to candidates as well, is the elim- 
ination of section 315 from the Communications Act. This change 
would not allow any broadcaster to unreasonably discriminate among 
candidates, It would merely give the broadcaster the right to select 
the programs, which, in his considered judgment, would best serve the 
needs of the community. 

The only specific limitation in the Communications Act upon the 
broadcaster’s freedom of discretion in programing matters is that 
contained in section 315. I bélieve that the broadcasting industry can 
be entrusted by Congress to operate on a basis of overall fairness. 
Before a license is ever given to a broadcaster he must satisfy the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission that he possesses the necessary 
financial, legal, and technical qualifications. Inquiries are made into 
his character, his awareness of the public interest, and how he intends 
to meet his obligations. Radio and television are the only mass com- 
munications media requiring a governmental license. Moreover, if 
any responsible citizen might still have some reservation about remov- 
ing these legislative restrictions, he need only remember that the 
broadcaster must obtain a renewal of his license at periodic intervals— 
another requirement not imposed on the other media—and this know]l- 
edge of a full review by a creature of Congress should give adequate 
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assurance to this Congress and to citizens everywhere that broadeast- 
ers must be fair. ) 

Section 315 applies only to the “use” of a broadcasting station by a 
bona fide candidate. It does not apply to supporters, advertisements 
made on his behalf, or to attacks made against him. Congress has 
been content to allow broadcasters to determine how these phases of 
political campaigning can be treated fairly. The record clearly dem- 
onstrates that broadcasters have not abused this trust. I submit this 
same record fully justifies Congress in giving the same discretion to 
broadcasters, insofar as candidates, themselves, are concerned. 

The elimination of section 315 would give to the broadcaster that 
freedom so essential to an ability to fully inform the public. The 
candidates would continue to receive fair treatment and the public 
would get more broadcast services of value, would be better informed, 
and the country, as a whole, would profit thereby. 

Senator Gorr. I would like to observe that you and the other spokes- 
men have, in my opinion, made an appealing case for the repeal of 
section 315. The Congress must, however, proceed with caution in 
that regard. 

One illustration has been given that would serve the point. Three 
minutes on the Ed Sullivan show is a very valuable matter politically. 

Mr. Fetxows. I would have to agree with that, Senator. 

Senator Gore. Far more valuable than is the purchase of some time 
when the listening and viewing audience would be much smaller, as 
you know. The Congress must safeguard the right of fairness between 
the contending parties for political favor. 

Mr. Feviows. Mr. Chairman, I think the broadcasting industry is 
completely aware of evaluations, and I think in an attempt to give 
so-called equal opportunity or to even up, it will take all those mat- 
ters into consideration. It has in all other instances. It has built a 
record of having done so. They know the difference between 6 o’clock 
at night. They know the advantages of certain spots and certain times 
that have certain conditions, and if they devote themselves to the busi- 
ness of attempting to live up to their responsibility I don’t think there 
is any problem. They have handled themselves beautifully along all 
other lines, and I am quite sure they would in the matter of political 
broadcasting. 

Senator ei I am inclined to agree with you. Of course, tele- 
vision differs from newspapers in several respects. One is the Gov- 
ernment does not assign a circulation area to a newspaper. It does 
in fact assign a coverage area and grants a license for the operation 
within the coverage area for a TV station. 

Mr. Fetxows. It regulates our business, sir. It decides this par- 
ticular man or several men who come before the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission is the one best fitted and best ready and the most 
dependable person under given circumstances to operate this fran- 
chise of which you speak, and it thoroughly investigates this man be- 
fore it gives out, or this organization, before it gives out this so-called 
license to operate. 


Senator Gore. It doesn’t always investigate in political vein, how- 
ever? 


Mr. Fettows. The political side of that man it doesn’t investigate. 
Senator Gore. I hope it doesn’t. 
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Mr. Fretxows. I am not at all sure, sir, but he is bound to operate 
regardless of his individual feeling or his own desires; he is bound to 
operate in the public interest, convenience, and necessity. If he fails 
to meet the aollines of equality in the business of controversial issues, 
opinions, and meeting the needs of his own community; that is, for 
35 years now, that has been basic and traditional in the business and it 
is understood that it meet the challenge and responsibilities which it 
carries. 

Senator Gore. I don’t feel too well informed in this field. I say 
I have been quite favorably impressed with your presentation, Mr. 
Jahneke’s presentation, Mr. McDonald’s and Mr. Salant’s. I do want 
to enter a word of caution in proceeding because we must preserve 
certain rights and values in the use of this tremendously valuable 
medium. Even with that, though, I am impressed with what you say. 

Mr. Fetiows. Thank you very much, Senator. 

It has been suggested by a few, especially in the past few years, that 
radio and television broadcasters should be required to provide a 
certain amount of free time for political candidates. We are opposed 
to any such requirement. We believe that any such requirement 
whereby the broadcasting industry would underwrite certain political 
campaign costs is not only discriminatory but unrealistic, unworkable, 
and unconstitutional. Inherent in the suggestion is the assumption 
that such an arrangement would not cost radio and television broad- 
casters anything. This, of course, is totally erroneous. 

There is no such thing as “free” time. The imposition of a require- 
ment upon broadcasting stations to donate their facilities to candi- 
dates would be no different than requiring railroads to donate travel 
to candidates (railroads require a license to operate in interstate com- 
merce, as do the airlines, to which the same requirement could be 
applied). There are any number of other necessaries of a candidate 
during a campaign, including newspaper advertisements, auditorium 
facilities, sound trucks, and so forth. Yet, nobody has suggested 
that the suppliers of these services and items should be required to 
donate them, nor has anybody seriously suggested that newspapers 
be required to print, verbatim, speeches of candidates. 

Senator Gore. Are you making such a suggestion ? 

Mr. Fetxows. It would be almost too easy for them to, by com- 
parison, as develops in the next sentence. The latter would be imme- 
diately challenged by all as an invasion of freedom of speech. Many 
people forget, however, that the electronic mediums are just as impor- 
tant in the dissemination of news and are equally entitled to the 
protection of the constitutional amendment. 

Newspapers, you see, can add a couple of pages, but we can’t an- 
other hour. 

Another fact often overlooked by the proponents of free time for 
candidates is that such a requirement imposed upon radio and tele- 
vision would place these mediums at a competitive disadvantage with 
other mediums, such as newspapers and magazines. Either of the latter 
two could add a page or two to carry the speeches of the candidates. 
In so doing, there would be no reduction in their regular advertising 
revenue, and there would be little additional cost of production, and 
none of distribution. It is impossible for broadcasters to add an hour 
of time; all they can do is displace another program, with the revenue 
therefrom lost forever. 
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In conclusion, I would like to restate my belief that the complete 
elimination of section 315 from the Communications Act would be 
one of the greatest contributions that could be made to the fields 
of politics and broadcasting. I hope that the subcommittee will give 
this suggestion serious consideration. 

Senator Gore. Senator Mansfield. 

Senator Mansrrecp. Mr. Chairman, all I want to say in conclu- 
sion is that I have been very pleased with the cooperation and sug 
gestions made by all the witnesses yesterday and today, both Demo- 
cratic and Republican, and also by the members of the radio and 
TV industry. I feel that we have made a start, but only a start, in 
this survey under the chairmanship of Senator Gore. But I think 
it is only fair to express my opinion and, I am sure, that of the chair- 
man of the committee, that this has been a very enlightening and a 
very educational process as far as I am concerned. 

Senator Gore. I thank you, Senator Mansfield, and concur in that 
statement and express my thanks to you. 

Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Fellows, how many more stations do we have to 
contact this year than we did last time / 

Mr. Feittows. You now have approximately just under 3,000 AM 
radio stations and about 500 FM radio stations. You now have ap- 
yroximately 450 television stations. I would guess that you would 
*, contacting in the neighborhood of 300 more radio stations than you 
did before, and possibly 200 more television stations than before. 

Mr. Moore. That is it approximately / 

Mr. Fetiows. I think so, sir. 

Mr. Moorsr. Would it not be feasible for the committee to get from 
those stations weekly reports or reports over 10 days? 

Mr. Fettows. You multiply their task considerably. 

Mr. Chairman, this is fundamentally what I had in mind. If you 
ask, and we help you ask, each one of these stations in the country 
for a complete and absolute report of everything that they had on 
the air politically from now until election time, and it is all in one 
lump, and we get it from them immediately, I think it is much better 
than all the work involved in attempting to analyze and recapitulate 
and bring this thing along. 

I don’t know whether it slows down the work of your committee, 
and I don’t know whether I am encroaching here or being presump- 
tuous in the matter, but if we were to approach it, Mr. Moore, we cer- 
tainly would make it all in one lump and would make them under- 
stand—a very good suggestion from the chairman—make them under- 
stand right now that they are going to be expected to provide a com- 
plete overall analysis in the answer to this questionnaire, and then 
have’ a deadline on it within reason. 

Mr. Moore. You are speaking, however, in terms of a report after 
November 6, are you not ? 

Mr. Feitows. That is what I thought you wanted to get at. 

Mr. Moore. Emphasis of this study as announced by Senator Gore 
is to obtain current disclosure of campaign expenditures and contri- 
butions, and this is, of course, one phase of it. What we would like 
to do is work out some method whereby in some reasonable way we 
could get disclosure of radio and TY cost currently. 
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Mr. Frettows. This was not the approach of 1952, was it? 

Senator Gore. No. 

Mr. Fre.iows. Not at all. We will cooperate, sir; in whatever way 
you want coopel ration, we will cooperate. I assure you it is not going 
to be easy out of all those stations to get a running account each “week 
of what they are doing because these things happen so suddenly. 

Senator Gore. Your reaction just further illustrates that to which 
Senator Mansfield has referred. Like Senator Mansfield, I have been 
very impressed and very pleased with the cooperation we have received 
from everyone who has appeared. There are no masterminds in- 
volved in this undertaking. We are plowing a new furrow. The job 
becomes bigger with each passing hour. It looms larger and I think 
more important. It is my hope that we can give to ‘the country by 
October 1 our first so- called inventory of the outlook for political 
practices, costs of elections, financial resources on hand, and financial] 
obligations incurred. That is going to be a very hard task. 

You see gathered around here a staff of young men who are going 
to work long hours, and others whom we will seek to persuade to 
help us. Your offer of cooperation and that of the television and 
radio industry, that of the two national committees is genuinely appre- 
ciated and the committee wishes again to thank you and through you— 

not especially through you, but also all of those who have appeared. 

Mr. Fetrows. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question, then! 

I don’t mean to be impertinent. Are you going to get the same 
information from the other media ? Newspapers; are you going to 
ask the same questions of newspapers ? 

Senator G ne. That has not been determined. We expect in the 

‘cutive sessions of the committee tomorrow, to have to reach con- 

lecisions on certain matters. Of course, there is a dif- 
etween television and newspapers from my observations as 
I take it that if I should want to buy, purchase 30 minutes 
‘sometime in October, I would need to get my order in at least 

lay advance. 

Mr. Feriows. It would be advisable to. 

Senator Gore. Well, it might be necessary if I expected to obtain it. 

Mr. Fetztows. It could well be necessary, yes. 

Senator Gorr. Whereas, on the other hand, though I have never 
been in the position to undertake it, I daresay that I could buy a page 
of advertising in the Washington Post. in the Washington Star, and 
the Washington News with 24 hours’ notice. 

Mr. Frizows. I don’t mean to be presumptuous at all, and ask 
questions when we have been treated as nicely as we have been 
treated by vou gentlemen, but I sat confused back there on 2 or 3 
separate times today because, as I understand it, a function of your 

committee concerns itself with the extent of the overall expendit ures 
of a candidate for office and whether or not he is staying within 
the limitations of the ceiling that is in existence. That is one of your 
cone erns, 

senator Gore. It certainly isn’t to go unnoticed. One phase of 
newspaper advertising to which I would hope the committee would 
give especial attention is so-called institutional advertising in which 
the primary purpose would appear to be the advocacy of a par- 
ticular candidacy, though it may be charged up as a business ex- 
pense. 
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Mr. Fetxiows. The distinction that I wanted to make, sir, is this. 
The distinction is between the fact of how much money the candidate 
or those interested in the candidate may be spending in his behalf, 
and as to how he should spend it. It seems to me that if he is going 
to spend a certain amount of money, his decision to put some of it 
here, some of it there, a lot of it in newspapers and a small amount 
in television, or a lot in television and radio and a small amount 
in newspapers is sort of beside the point. 

Senator Gore. I agree with you thoroughly that we could not give 
an overall inventory, within reasonable accuracy, unless it included 
some information on newspaper advertising. 

Mr. Fetxrows. Thank you, sir. I think so, sir, in all media. 

Senator Gore. We are rapidly approaching the time when we must 
make, when the committee must make some decision as to what is most 
important and what is relatively less important. 

Mr. Fetxtows. If I may be pardoned an observation; as it was de 
veloping there I really had it in mind that maybe we were going 
to set it up as sort of sin for a radio or television station to sell time 
to a political candidate. 

I don’t mean to be facetious. I was thinking in terms of the 
October 1, “Please tell us how much you have sold by then” and he gets 
awfully worried. He needs assurance from all of us. That is per- 
haps where we can help. This is a factual investigation. We must 
all help in providing the information that is wanted and that we will 
do. 

Senator Gore. I am sure that I have erred in not making it plain 
that no accusation was involved. I have repeatedly undertaken to 
make it plain that the committee did not seek to discourage contri- 
butions, that it did not consider contributions, as such, as an exercise of 
a venal motive. In fact, unselfish and public service contributions are 
to be commended. I say in the same spirit that the time, the news- 
paper coverage, the free broadcast time of television and radio is to 
be commended just as is the coverage of newspapers of public events, 
and I hope that no one has a contrary y impression. 

Mr. FeLLows. Sir, we are at your service. 

Senator Gore. Thank you very much. 

The Chair would like to read into the record two letters addressed to 
the chairman of the subcommittee. 

This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of August 31 specifically request- 
ing the exact amount of funds which the Democratic Senatorial Campaign 
Committee had on hand as of September 1, 1956. 

As chairman of the Democratic Senatorial Campaign Committee, I am happy 
to comply with the request of your subcommittee in stating that the exact amount 
of funds on hand as of September 1, 1956, was $26,541. 

In addition, you will recall that a dinner was recently given in honor of our 
distinguished colleague, Senator Walter F. George, the proceeds of which were 
to go to the Democratic Senatorial Campaign Committee. On September 6, 1956, 
the Walter F. George Dinner Committee contributed to the Democratic Senatorial 
Campaign Committee a sum of $35,000. 

The above information is in accordance with the request contained in your 


letter of August 31. I note that in the future your subcommittee will require 
additional periodical reports having to do with Federal elections and want to 
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assure you that as chairman of the Democratic Senatorial Campaign Committee 
you can count on my full cooperation in every possible way in supplying your 
subcommittee with all information that it deems necessary. 
With kind regards, I am, 
Sincerely, 
GEORGE SMATHERS, Chairman. 


[ have your letter of August 31, which came to my attention on my arrival in 
Washington, Staturday, September 8, with reference to the Senate Subcommittee 
on Privileges and Elections proposed study of political practices, campaign 
contributions and expenditures during the course of the 1956 presidential and 
senatorial campaigns. 

You have asked for the exact amount of funds this committee had on hand 
as of September 1. According to our treasurer's report which is being submitted 
to the Clerk of the House today the actual amount shows as of September 1, 
$692,349.84. 

In view of your letter I am giving you the exact amount as of September 1, 
but I want to point out as against this amount the senatorial committee has 
anticipated commitments amounting to approximately a minimum $329,113.91. 

I note that the subcommittee’s study will require additional periodic reports 
from this committee which we will be glad to furnish when requested to do so 
within the limits of time. As you know I will be extremely busy and out of 
Washington for at least 2 or 3 weeks. 

Yours truly, 
ANDREW F’. SCHOEPPEL, Chairman. 


Senator Gore. There again, Senator Mansfield, our colleagues are 
showing a very fine spirit of cooperation. This concludes the public 
hearing for this week. The staff will be very busy at work and I 
expect to give the operation and function of the committee a great 
deal of time. 


Further public hearings will be scheduled. 

An executive session of the committee will be held tomorrow. 
The committee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4:20 p. m., the subcommittee was adjourned.) 
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ExHIsiIT 1 


NBC-TV NETWORK PROGRAM PERIODS UNDER CONTRACT WITH DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE, AS OF SEPTEMBER 10, 1956 


5-MINUTE PERIODS 


Monday, September 24: 10: 25 to 10:30 p. m., New York City time 
Wednesday, September 26: 9:55 to 10p. m., New York City time 
Sunday, September 30: 9:55 to 10 p. m., New York City time 
Friday, October 5: 9:55 to 10 p. m., New York City time 

Saturday, October 6: 9:55 to 10 p. m., New York City time 
Tuesday, October 9: 10:25 to 10: 30 p. m., New York City time 
Saturday, October 13: 10:55 to 11 p. m., New York City time 
Monday, October 15: 10: 25 to 10: 30 p. m., New York City time 
Wednesday, October 17: 9:55 to 10 p. m., New York City time 
Thursday, October 18: 10:55 to 11 p. m., New York City time 
Saturday, October 20: 8:55 to9p.m., New York City time 
Sunday, October 21: 8:55 to9p. m., New York City time 
Wednesday, October 24: 10:25 to 10: 30 p. m., New York City time 
Saturday, October 27: 10: 25 to 10: 30 p. m., New York City time 
Monday, October 29: 8:55 to 9p. m., New York City time 
Tuesday, October 30: 10: 25 to 10: 30 p. m., New York City time 
Wednesday, October 31: 10:25 to 10:30 p. m., New York City time 
Friday, November 2: 8:55 to9p.m., New York City time 


HALF-HOUR PERIODS 


Thursday, September 13: 9: 30to 10 p. m., New York City time* 
Thursday, October 11: 9 to9: 30 p.m., New York City time* 
Tuesday, October 23: 9 to 9:30 p. m., New York City time* 
Saturday, November 3: 11 to11:30p.m., New York City time* 


ExHIsit 2 


NBC-TV NETWorRK PROGRAM PERIODS UNDER CONTRACT WITH REPUBLICAN 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE AS OF SEPTEMBER 10, 1956 


FIVE MINUTE PERIODS 


Monday, October 15:.9:25 to 9:30 p. m., New York City time 
Tuesday, October 16: 10:25 to 10:30 p. m., New York City time 
Friday, October 19, 8: 55 to 9 p. m., New York City time 
Saturday, October 20: 10:55 to 11 p. m., New York City time 
Monday, October 22: 8:55 to 9 p. m., New York City time 
Tuesday, October 23: 10:25 to 10:30 p. m., New York City time 
Wednesday, October 24: 9:55 to 10 p. m., New York City time 
Thursday, October 25: 9:55 to 10 p. m., New York City time 
Saturday, October 27: 8:55 to 9 p. m., New York City time 
Monday, October 29: 10:25 to 10: 30 p. m., New York City time 
Tuesday, October 30: 8:25 to 8:30 p. m., New York City time 
Wednesday, October 31: 9:55 to 10 p. m., New York City time 


Noter.—Half-hour periods marked with asterisks also contracted for NBC-Radio Network. 


75 
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Thursday, November 1: 10:55 to 11 p. m., New York City time 

Friday, November 2: 9:55 to 10 p. m., New York City time 

Saturday, November 3: 9:55 to 10 p. m., New York City time 

Monday, November 5: 8:55 to 9 p. m., New York City time 
HALF HOUR PERIODS 


Thursday, October 4: 8:30 to 9 p. m., New York City time 

Friday, October 12: 9 to 9:30 p. m., New York City time 

Wednesday, October 17: 10:30 to 11 p. m., New York City time 

Friday, October 26: 9:30 to 10 p. m., New York City time 

Thursday, November 1: 9:30 to 10 p. m., New York City time 

Saturday, November 3: 10:30 to 11 p. m., New York City time 
HOUR PERIOD. 


Monday, November 5: 11 te 12 (midnight), New York City time 


ExuHrsit 3 


PROGRAM PERIODS UNDER CONTRACT WITH NEw YORK STATE DEMOCRATIC 
COMMITTEE SENATORIAL CAMPAIGN 


HALF HOUR PERIOD 


Monday, September 10, 1956: 7 to 7:30 p. m., New York City time 
New York State Regional Group Television. 


EXHIBIT 4 


Weekly program schedule showing television periods sold for political use as of 
Sept. 10, 1956 


WEEK OF SEPT. 10-16, 1956 








| 
| | 


Hours | Time purchased by— Replaces 
|} (p.m.) | 


| 
wday, Sept. 10 _...|  7:00- 8:00 | New York State Democratic Committee !_ 
Thursday, Sept. 13_. 9:30-10:00 | Democratic National Committee Ford Theater. 





WEEK OF SEPT. 17-23, 1956 
WEEK OF SEPT. 24-30, 1956 


None. 


Monday, Sept. 24.-__.| | Montgomery.? 
Wednesday, Sept. 26. | 


Sunday, Sept. 30._..-- 


Alcoa.? 





WEEK OF OCT. 1-7, 1956 


Thursday, Oct. 4 | 8:30- 9:00 Republican National Committee 3__ 
Friday, Oct. 5 9:55-10:00 | Democratic National Committee 
Saturday, Oct. 6 9:55-10:00 


WEEK OF OCT. 8-14, 1956 


Tuesday, Oct. 9_......| 10:25-10:30 | Democratic National Committee__......... Kaiser.? 
Thursday, Oct. 11..._| 9:00 9:30 AS, Fe Ecklliet décdtochidanbecadse | People’s Choice. 
Friday, Oct. 12__.__..} 9:00- 9:30 | Republican National Committee * On Trial. 
Saturday, Oct. 13 10:55-11:00 | Democratic National Committee Hit Parade.? 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 177. 
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Weekly program schedule showing television periods sold for political use as of 
Sept. 10, 1956—Continued 


WEEK OF OCT, 15-21, 195 


Hours Time purchased by— Replaces 
‘p. m.) 


| , sikdnendideielpesiiaiciniicetnsaibn 


Monday, Oct. 15_.....| 9:25- 9:30 | Republican National Committes eid Special Producer's 
Showcase .? 
10:25-10:30 | Democratic National Committee : .. Montgomery.? 

Tuesday, Oct. 16 --| 10:25-10:30 | Republican National Committee... -__. Armstrong.’ 
Wednesday, Oct. 17...| 9:55-10:00 | Democratic National Committee_.........| Kraft. 

| 10:30-11:00 | Republiean:National Committee ___- “a.” 
Thursday, Oct. 18..._| 10:55-11:00 | Democratic National Committee_.........| Lux.? 
Friday, Oct. 19._.....| 8:55- 9:00 | Republican National Committee_. be Walter Winchell. 
Saturday, Oct. 20. | 8:55- 9:00 | Democratic National Committee _.| Como.? 

| 10:55-11:00 | Republican National Committee __- Hit Parade? 
Sunday, Oct. 21._..._..| 8:55- 9:00 | Democratic National Committee _....-| Steve Allen? 


WEEK OF OCT. 22-28, 19% 
Monday, Oct. 22....._;| 8:55- 9:00 | Republican National Committee Stanley .? 
Tuesday, Oct. 23 | 9:00- 9:30 | Democratic National Committee. a Fireside Theatre 

10:25-10:30 | Republican National Committee Kaiser.? 
Wednesday, Oct. 24...| 9:55-10:00 do-_. ns 3 Kraft Theatre. 

| 10:25-10:30 | Democratic National Committee This Is Your Life.’ 

Thursday, Oct. 25....| 9:55-10:00 | Republican National Committee Tennessee Ernie 
Friday, Oct. 26_--..--- 9:30-10:00 |_....do_-_.- Big Story. 
Saturday, Oct. 27_.- --| 8:55- 9:00 |. a oe Como? 
10:25-10:30 | Democratic National Committee Special.’ 


WEEK OF OCT. 29-NOV. 4, 1956 


Monday, Oct. 29....._| 8:55- 9:00 | Democratic National Committee .....| Stanley.” 

| 10:25-10:30 | Republican National Committee Montgomery.? 
Tuesday, Oct. 30 Sores 1... ...@0..........-- : .| Big Surprise.* 

| 10:25-10:30 | Democratic National Committee Arimstrong.? 
Wednesday, Oct. 31...| 9:55:10:00 | Republican National Committee Kraft.? 

| 10:25-10:30 | Democratic National Committee .| This Is Your Life.? 
Thursday, Nov.1---..| 9:30-10:00 | Republican National Committee Tennessee Ernie. 

| 10:55-11:00 _ | NE : Lux.? 
Friday, Nov. 2 8:55- 9:00 | Democratic National Committee Walter Winchell.? 

| 9:55-10:00 | Republican National Committee__- Dinah Shore.* 
Saturday, Nov. 3 9:55-10:00 |.....d ; .| Caesar.? 

| 10:30-11:00 |___- Hit Parade. 

11:00-11:30 | : .| News, 


| 





Monday, Nov. 5 8:55- 9:00 ..| Stanley.? 
11:00-12:00 i : ..| Steve Allen replacement. 


1 Approximately 8 New York stations. 
3 Replaces last 5 minutes only. 
3 Film. 


EXHIBIT 5 
NBC TELEVISION NETWORK RATE GUIDE, Sept. 1, 1956 


(Issued by NBC sales traffic operations, Aug. 31, 1956) 


57 basic stations interconnected: Total cost 
$74, 650. 00 

44, 790. 00 

29, 860. 00 

55, 987. 50 

33, 592. 50 

22, 395. 00 

37, 325. 00 

22, 395. 00 


14, 930. 00 
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The 
change. Such rates are not to be construed as an offer 
any commitment on the part of NBC. 
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rates on this guide are to be used only as an estimate of cost subject to 


and do not constitute 


Current rate represents the full class A hour rate effective the first day of the 


month indicated, unless otherwise specified. 
Previous rate indicates the full class A hour 
7 months prior to the date of publicé ition. 
Italic 
of September 1956. 
LEGEND TO STATION LISTINGS 


(C) Combined rate is applicable when both stations carry program simultaneously : 


Dallas-Fort Worth 


($) Stations using third play Kinescope. 
(P) Stations included in program extension plan group. 


$1,500 


February 


$1, 


rate which was in effect for 


indicates station rate increases and new affiliations during the month 


750 


*Station available to receive network color telecast (all 57 basic affiliations are avail- 


able). 


#Subject to availability, this station will telecast simultaneously 


earried by the ordered associated station. 
advertisers for this service. 
and will make no reports thereon. 


There will 


57 BASIC INTERCONNECTED* 


Previous rate 


ii 3434 ae 
WBAL-TV Baltimore 

WABT Birmingham 

WBZ-TV Boston----.--- 
WBUF-TYV Buffalo_--- 

WNBQ Chicago 9 

WLW-T Cincinnati 

KYW-TV Cleveland 

WLW-C Columbus.---- 
WFAA-TV Dallas (C)_- 

WOC-TV Davenport 

WLW-D Dayton 

KOA-TV Denver--_-- 

WHO-TV Des Moines 
WW4J-TV Detroit___-- 
WBAP-TV Fort Worth (C) 
KMJ-TV Fresno___-- 
WOOD-TYV Grand Rapids 7 

Traverse City (WPBN-TV)# 
TV Hartford-New Britain 
-TV Houston _- 

Lufkin (KTRE-TV)# 
WSAZ-TV Huntington-Charleston 
WFBM-TYV Indianapolis 
WJIAC-TV Johnstown 
WDAF-TV Kansas City oan 
WGAL-TYV Lancaster-Harris burg" York 
WJIM-TYV Lansing_- 

KRCA Los Angeles_.......--- 
WAVE-TYV Louisville. ---_---- 
WMCT Memphis. 

Tupelo, Miss. (WTWV)# 
Miami ; eee white 
TV Milwaukee 
['V Minneapolis-St. 
TV Nashville 
WDSU-TV New Orleans 
WRCA-TV New York 
WVEC-TYV Norfolk 
WKY-TV Oklahoma C ity 
KMTV Omaha 
WRCV-TV Philadel phia 
KPTV Portland 
WIA R TV Prov idence. 


WKNB 
KPRC 


, QUO 
WCKT 
WTMJ 
KSTP~ 
WSM 


me , 500 
Paul. .- . 400 

YOO 
», 700 


Ra 


WH AM rv Res he ster 
KC RA-TV Sacramento 
KTVT Salt Lake City 
WOAI-TYV San Antonio 
KFSD-TYV San Diego : 
KRON-TYV San Francisco 
W RGB Schenectady 
KOMO-TY Seattle-Tacoma 
KSD-TV St. Louis 
WSYR-TYV Syracuse 


Effective 


Curr 


February 
do 
May 


September - - 
do 


July 


February 


| January 


Mareh 


September 


do 


August 


August 


July 29 


March 
September 


4 pril 


January 


June 
September 
March 


June 


August---... 


network programs 
be no additional time charge to 
NBC will assume no responsibility for delivery of this service 


t rate 


$1, 


1 


> 


100 


1,450 


850 


, 500 


500 
000 
300 


, d00 


IH) 


, 200 


875 
975 
825 


we 


750 
2, 60 


, 300 


Bon 


, JOU 


500 


, 300 


959 


er; 
,vo 


825 


£0 


, oo0 


1, 050 


‘fo 


3, 500 


,» 025 


190 


0 


, 800 


I, 656 


SOU 


1, 000 


, 00 


4M) 

IW 
40) 
300 
LE 
300 
TOO 
YOO 
ood 
600 
7m) 
S00 


, 100 


350 


, 175 


700 
90 
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57 BASIC INTERCONNECTED*—Continued 










































Previous rats Ef tive ( at 

WFLA-TV Tampa-St. Petersburg $52 August Seu 
KVOO-TYV Tulsa 65 March : 

WRC-TV Washington, D. C ux 

WBRE-TYV Wilkes-Barre-Scranton 7 

WFMJ-TV Youngstown_- i% 

125 OPTIONAL INTERCONNECTED 
KRBC-TV Abilene (3) (P) $11 
WALB-TY Albany (P) 

*KOB-TV Albuquerque 2 
KALB-TYV Alexandria (P) aM 
WFBG-TYV Altoona SHH April 7M 

*KGNC-TV Amarillo ” | March u 

*KVSO-TV Ardmore (P)-_- July 29 ' 
WISE-TYV Asheville (P SO 

*WIJIBF-TV Augusta, Ga 2%) February $2 
KTBC-TV Austin : 3%) Marct 100 

*KERO-TYV Bakersfield x) | February 10) 
WABI-TV Bangor in 

*W BRZ Baton Rouge 1 April rh 

WLEV-TYV Bethlehem (P 200 
WNBF-TV Bingamton Ow 
KFYR-TV Bismarck (3) (P 150 
WTTV Bloomington : 1, 000 

*WHIS-TYV Bluefield (P 250 

*WCYB-TV Bristol, Va.-Tenn Sept. 1 w 

*WCIA Champaign-Urbana 700 
WUSN-TYV Charleston 100 | June iM) 

*WBTYV Charlotte 1, OO 

*WRGP-TV Chattanooga May 500 
KRDO-TV Colorado Springs (3) (P 100 
KOMU-TV Columbia, Mo 200 | March 250 

*WIS-TV Columbia, 8. C 10) 

*W DAK-TV Columbus, Ga 200 
WCBI-TV Columbus, Miss. (P Tuly 13 1M 

*KRIS-TV Corpus Christi May 00) 

*WDSM-TYV Duluth, Minn.-Superior, Wis 25 June 100 
WEAU-TV Cau Claire (P 5 


KRBB El! Dorado (P ; 


*KTSM-TV El Paso Fi 
*WICU Erie tin 


KVAL-TV Eugene (P 
Roseburg, Oreg. (K PIC-TV)# 
*WFIE-TV Evansville 25) irch 2 
WDAY-TYV Fargo 300) luly { 
Grand Forks (KNOX-TV)# 
*WFLB-TV Fayetteville, N. C. (P 
















*KQTV Fort Dodge (P 
KFSA-TV Fort Smith (3) (P 2 
*WKJG-TV Fort Wayne 
KCKT-TV Great Bend (P . 12 
*WFBC-TV Greenville-Spartanburg, 8. C 52 
WSIL-TYV Harrisburg, iil. (P) 1 
WSVA-TV Harrisonburg 2 
KHAS-TV Hastir gs-Kearney (P 2m 
WDAM-TV Hattiesburg-Laurel (3) (P June x 
KID-TV Idaho Falls (P 50 
*W LBT Jackson 20 February 7 
*WJHP-TYV Jacksonville Qik May 25 
*WATE-TV Knoxvillk $ August 2 
WKBT La Crosse 180 | April 2A 
, C_TV 







} 













WMTV Madison 

*W MBV-TV Marinette-Green Bay 0 Mas 50) 
KBES-TV Mediord 5 
WTOK-TV Meridian 200 | April 225 
KMID-TV Midiand-Odessa (3) (P 5 


*WALA-TV Mobile, Ala.-Pensacola, Fla 
KNOE-TV Monroe 






*WSFA-TV Montgomery : Ma 1K 
*WLBC-TV Mune 20K) 
*W DBO-TYV Orlando 27 3M 
KTVO Ottumwa, lowa-Kirksville, Mo. (P 4 


WINO-TV Palm Beach 2 
WTAP-TYV Parkersburg (P zi 
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125 OPTIONAL INTERCONNECTED —Continnued 


Previous rate Effective Current rate 


“WEEK-TYV Peoria ‘i $425 June 
*KVAR Phoenix- Mesa es 
*KOAM-TYV Pittsburg, Kans.-Joplin, Mo 250 | June 
KDKA-TYV Pittsburgh ; 
*WPTZ Plattsburgh, N. Y Burlington, Vt. (P) 
WCSH-TV Portland, Maine 
KCSJ-TV Pueblo (3) (P) 
*WGEM-TYV Quincy, Ill.-Hannibal, Mo. 
*WTVD Raleigh-Durham 
*KVIP-TV Redding (P) 
KOLO-TV Reno (P) 
*WSLS-TV Roanoke 
KROC-TV Rochester, Minn. (P) 
*WTVO Rockford 
KSWS-TV Roswell (P) 
WNEM-TYV Saginaw-Bay City § June 
*KSBW-TYV Salinas-Monterey 
KEY-T Santa Barbara 
*WSAV-TV Savannah.. February 
*KTBS-TV Shreveport 25 | September 
*KTIV Sioux City 35 September 
KELO-TYV Sioux Falls 32 July 
Florence, 8. Dak. (K DLO-TV)# 
*WNDU-TV South Bend-Elkhart 
*KHQ-TV Spokane 5 April... 
WICS Springfield, Ill (P) 
*WWLP Springfield-Holyoke, Mass : August. 
*KYTYV Springfield, Mo 2 April 
*KCEN-TV Temple-Waco : 
*WSPD-TV Toledo 
KVOA-TV Tucson (P 
KLIX-TV Twin Falls, Idaho (P) 
KLTV Tyler 
*WKTV Utica 
*WITN-TV Washington-Greenville, N, C_.--._-- . ‘ ae 
*KWWL-TV Waterloo-Cedar sutna sii Eewet aan ; 375 | February --.-| 
WSAU-TV Wausau. iitee dae 50 | Mareh 
*WTRF-TV Wheeling... 
KRGV-TV Weslaco ; 
*KARD-TV Wichita........_..-- 
*KFDX-TV Wichita Falls___- 
WMFD-TV Wilmington, N. C- 
*WSJIS-TV W inston-Salem- Greensboro... 
KIMA-TV Yakima. 
Pasco (KEPR- TV)# 
Lewiston (KLEW-TYV bball 
KIVA Yuma (P) aoe adeed 
WHIZ-TV Zanesville (P)_ 


KENI-TV Anchorage} ;¢) 
KFAR-TV Fairbanks) 
KOOK-TV Billings (P)- 
KIDO-TYV Boise (P)-_-_--- 
KXLF-TYV Butte (P)-__--- 
KFVS-TV Cape Gir: ardeau (3)... 
KFBC-TYV Cheyenne (P) . 
Scotts Bluff, Nebr. (KST Fe 

WMSL-TV Decatur (8) (P)----- ; 
KIEM-TV Eureka.- 
KREX-TV Grand Junction (8) (P)_- 
KFBB-TV Great Falls ($) (P)---- a ; ae 
KONA Honolulu.--.- ei ee ay k August..._-- 

Wailuku (KMV I-TV)# 
KUAM-TYV Agana, Guam # (S$) 

Individual order (3) iad. a = ee j 

KHAD-TYV Laredo (P) va 
KCJB-TV Minot (P) eta 
WJDM Panama City, Fla. (P)_-- 
KOTA-TV Rapid City ($) (P)-- 
KTXL-TV San Angelo-_-____- 
WAPA-TYV San Juan, P. R. ($)_- 
WCTY Tallahassee, Fla. -~Thomasville, Ga. (8) (P) 
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RATE CLASSIFICATION 


Class A rates (full rates listed herein) : 
Monday through } Saturday, 6 to 11 p. th., local time 
Sunday, 5 to11 p. m., local time. 
Class B rates (75 percent of class A rates) : 
Monday through Friday, 5: 30 to 6 p. m., local time. 
Saturday, 5 to 6 p. m., local time. 
Sunday, 1 to 5 p. m., local time. 
Class C rates (50 percent of class A rates): All times other than those listed for 
class A and B rates. 


Rates for fractional periods of 1 hour are based on the following percentages 
of the applicable hour rates: 


Percent of Percent of 

Minutes: hour rate Minutes—Continued hour rate 
ti = 4) 

nee 37 


, 
—— . . — > 

~ 1 > 
~? 


Information applicable to 5-minute political telecasts will be furnished on request 


Note.—Rates for fractional periods in excess of 1 hour are in direct proportion to the 
1-hour rate (e. g., 1 hour and 15 minutes=125 percent of applicable hour rate). 


PROGRAM EXTENSION PLAN 


The following dividend schedule is applicable to gross time charges for program 
extension plan stations: 


Aggregate class A hourly rate of pep group stations purchased by advertise 


Dividend earned 
(percent of purchasc) 


Less than $1,500______ hea ‘ No dividend. 
$1,500 to $2,249 Coes ; ; ; no 
$2,250 to $2,999_ ‘ oe 7 
$3,000 and over______-__- 5 bhi 100 


Pep dividends are available to advertisers in all time periods, and withou 
regard to program length, in direct proportion to class A hourly rates. 


Special charges (on a net basis) 


East We st 


| as Hollywood 
Program period | transmis- 
| 


origination | Program period 
sion 


| 
} 
| 
| 


~ 
1 hour. ....- $500 || 1 hour 
Rs ics iceenes "100 | 250 || 16 hour 
125 | 14 hour. 
1 Minimum 


WEEKLY DISCOUNT 


Advertisers sponsoring 1 or more program periods for 26 weeks (either consec 
utive or alternate) within a designated 52-week discount year are entitled to 
weekly discounts. Such discounts will be allowed on all gross billings for elizible 
program periods used during each week of the discount year in accordance with 
the following schedule: 


Aggregate weekly percentage: Percent discount 
Less than 40 eae) ee Sime 

5.0 

30 

.0 

i ehed .0 

ee te a eae ee ait A eat | 0 

140 to 159 : a Rats 2.0 

160 to 179 : eee 3.0 


.0 
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Aggregate weekly percentage is the total of the percentages of the hour rate 
charged for program periods used during the week. Each program period used 
during the week shall hav a value equal to the percentage of the hour rate 
charged for that period (e. g., one-fourth hour equals 40 percent, one-half hour 
equals 60 percent, 1 hour equals 100 percent) regardless of A, B, or C time, and 
without regard to the number of stations used provided NBC minimum network 
requirements are fulfilled. All eligible program periods used during the week 
can be combined for discount purposes. 


Vinimum station requirement 


Ordered lineups for programs telecast between the hours of 8 and 11 p. m., New 
York City time (Monday through Friday) and 7 to 11 p. m. New York City time 
(Saturday and Sunday) are required to include at least 100 United States sta- 
tions, the basic group. This requirement does not apply to any sponsored pro- 
¢vrams made available to the NBC program service plan. 

Weekly discounts to which an advertiser is entitled will be reduced on the basis 
of the following schedule when less than 100 United States stations are ordered 
and the program is not made available to the NBC program service plan by the 
advertiser: 

Reduction in 
weekly discounta 
Number of United States stations ordered: (percentage points) 
Less than 65_ 
65 to S4 
85 to 99___ 


ANNUAL DISCOUNT 


In addition an annual continuity discount of 10 percent is allowed for specific 
periods of equal duration and in the same rate classification which were used 
for 52 consecutive weeks. Advertisers using a minimum of 200 percent of the 
nour rate per week, for 52 consecutive weeks are allowed a 10-percent discount, 
in lieu of the annual, on total gross time charges during the discount year. 


EXCEPTIONS 


Liscounts do not apply to programs sold on a participation basis or to any 
program sold in less than 15-minute segments, or to sports and special events 
programs, or to other programs which may be designated as “special programs.” 
The time occupied by these excepted programs does not contribute toward 
determining the rate of discount earned by other programs of the same advertiser. 

A specific schedule of discounts applicable to certain multisponsored programs 
as well as programs sponsored on other than a regular weekly or alternate 
weekly basis will be furnished on request. 


ExHrsit 6 


NBC TELEVISION RATE MANUAL No. 3A—NETWORK PRODUCTION FACILITIES AND 
SERVICE, EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1956 


A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


This rate card is for the information of advertisers and is not to be regarded 
as an offer by the National Broadcasting Co. Rates and conditions herein are 
subject to change without notice. 


PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 


The production department maintains a highly competent staff of staging 
and technical experts to assist NBC advertisers in planning and staging their 
TV presentations, live or film. Specialists and craftsmen in the staging field 
provide services that include scenic design, wardrobe, makeup, graphic arts, 
drapery, props, construction and execution of sets, special effects, costumes, and 
installation and handling of staging elements. Advertisers also have the use 
of the most modern studios and equipment: Cameras, microphones, booms. 
dollies, pedestals, turntables, monitors, equipment for reproducing 16-millimeter 
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and 35-millimeter film, associated camera equipment, sound effects, and field 
pickup equipment. Services of these skilled personnel and NBC equipment 
are available at rates as stated in this manual. 


PROGRAM DEPARTMENT 


oxperienced producers and directors are available on a fee basis to service 
the needs of NBC advertisers. In addition NBC offers an extensive listing of 
quality package programs affording advertisers an excellent opportunity for 
profitable commercial presentations. Arrangements for such services and for 
a review of available shows may be made through the program department. 


BUSINESS AFFAIRS OFFICE 


Advertisers are encouraged to consult with NBC on matters of financial 
management of TV presentations. Counsel is available on estimates of probable 
show costs, less costly methods of staging presentations, benefits of early pro- 
duction planning, and budget establishment and management. Every effort is 
made to provide advertisers with the particulars of show cost billings and in- 
voices. The divisional business affairs office is available to NBC clients for firm 
quotes on staging costs and matters of rate-card usage and the above outlined 
financial services. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
Property rights 

All materials, designs, sketches, and floor plans supplied, constructed, or 
purchased by NBC remain the property of NBC unless otherwise agreed to by 
NBC in writing. 
Proration of rates 


Studio charges will be prorated to the next full half hour, unless otherwise 
noted. Manpower charges will be prorated to the next full hour. 


Union requirements 


The ordering of all manpower must be in accordance with the applicable union 
operating conditions. 


Commissions 

A commission of 15 percent is allowed recognized advertising agencies on all 
items quoted at gross. All items quoted at net will be billed at net by NBC to 
the agencies. 
Studio minimum 


On a usage of 2 or more days the charge will be based on a 6-hour minimum 
per day. 
Studic complements 

A list of basic lighting and technical equipment is posted in each studio. All 
items ordered over and above these will be charged. 
Addi#éonal requirements 


All extra equipment and personnel will be charged. These charges will be for 
the total periods of usage and in no case less than the minimum or daily charge 
indicated. 


Rate classification 


These rates apply in all network locations and for all network TV programs. 
On a solely local presentation the local station should be consulted for its rates 
and services. 


Prices for locations other than those listed will be quoted on request. 
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BLACK AND WHITE 
I. Studio charges (not including manpower) 


The charge for studio usage will be on a clock-hour basis from the time the 
studio is ordered for dry rehearsal and/or technical setup until the end of air 
time. ' 

Grose 
per hour 
A. New York-S8G-3A-3B-106th St.—A___ -----~-~-. : ; 
Chicago . 150 
Holly wood—C 150 

The basic technical facilities in the above studios consist of 3 cameras (2 pedes- 

tal, 1 dolly) and 2 microphone booms. 


Gross 
per hour 


B. New York-6B and Hudson 250 
Ambassador 250 
Hollywood-D and E 250) 

The basic technical facilities in these studios consist of 3 cameras (2 pedestal 

1 dolly) and 2 microphone booms. 4 

Grose 
per hour 

C. New York-8H (6 hr. minimum per day)--- 

Century 
Hollywood—Burbank I & Ill 
E] Capitan 
The basic technical facilities in these studios consist of 4 cameras (3 pedestal, 
1 dolly) and 2 microphone booms. 


II. Film studio (including manpower) 


Film and telop facilities : $200 gross per hour (without announce booth). 

A minimum charge of $100 gross will apply to all film presentations in con- 
junction with live programs. Up to one-half hour of prebroadcast run-through is 
included in this minimum rate. All pre-broadcast time in excess will be pro- 
rated in one-quarter hour segments. 

Film and telop facilities : $250 gross per hour (with announce booth) (1 hour 
minimum ). 


III. Mobile unit (not including manpower ) 


Base charge (8 hours) : $800 gross per day. 

Additional hours : $100 gross per hour. 

Mobile unit facilities includes 3 cameras and 7 microphones. 

Estimate for usage of 2 or more days quoted on request. 

Manpower to be charged under technical personnel chart. 

Estimates of additional charges for transportation of equipment, administra- 
tion, travel expense, lighting equipment, microwave, audio and video lines, 
electrical installations and other services, equipment, and surveys provided on 
request. 

Technical surveys when requested will be performed by technical personnel 
as assigned by NBC at a daily rate of $75 net plus transportation and living 
expenses. 


IV. Extra technical equipment (not including manpower ) 
Gross 
per day 
$200 
50 
Microphone boom DO 
Monitor 15 
Sanner dolly 60 
Houston dolly 


Other technical equipment quoted on request. 


COLOR 


V. Studio charges (not including manpower) 


The charge for studio usage will be on a clock-hour basis from the time 
the studio is ordered for dry rehearsal and/or technical setup until the end 
of air time. 
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A. New York—3K : $300 gross per hour. 

The basic technical facilities in this studio consist of 3 cameras, 2 microphone 
booms. 

B. New York—Colonial : $400 gross per hour. 

The basic technical facilities in this studio consist of 3 cameras, 2 microphone 
booms. 

C. New York—Brooklyn I, II: $550 gross per hour (6-hour 
day). 

Ziegfeld : $550 gross per hour (6-hour minimum per day). 

Hollywood—Burbank II, IV: $550 gross per hour (6-hour minimum per day). 

The basic technical facilities in these studios consist of 4 cameras, 2 microphone 
booms. 


minimum per 


VI. Film studio (including manpovrcer ) 


Three hundred dollars gross per hour. 

A minimum charge of $150 gross will apply to all film presentations in con- 
junction with live programs. 

Up to one-half hour of prebroadcast run-through is included in this minimum 
rate. All prebroadcast time in excess will be prorated in 


one-quarter hour 
segments. 


VI. Mobile unit (not including manpower ) 

Base charge : $3,200 gross per day. 

Additional hours : $400 gross per hour. 

Mobile unit facilities include 4 cameras, 7 microphones. 

Estimate for usage of 2 or more days quoted on request. 

Manpower to be charged under technical personnel chart. 

Estimates of additional charges for transportation of equipment, administra- 
tion, travel expenses, lighting equipment, microwave, audio and video lines, 
electrical installations and other services, equipment, and surveys provided on 
request. 

Technical surveys when requested will be performed by technical personnel as 
assigned by NBC at a daily rate of $75 net plus transportation and living expense. 


VIIT. Extra technical equipment (not including manpower) 
Groae 
per day 
. $500 
DO 
DO 
DO 
60 
100 


Camera__ 

Dolly 
Microphone boom 
Monitor 

Sanner dolly 
Houston dolly 


Other technical equipment quoted on request. 


BLACK AND WHITE AND COLOR 
JX. Technical personnel 


1. The attached chart is for the computation of technical personnel charges. 
All charges are net. 

(a) The hours chargeable will be based on the time crew is ordered until end 
of air, on a consecutive clock-hour basis. 

(®) The first meal period where required for the technical crew will not be 
included in the total number of hours expended. 

2. (a) The charges for commercials originating from the same studio as the 
program will be calculated as follows: Charges of total hours in studio less the 
charges of total hours for program. 

(b) Commercials originating from a studio other than the program will be 
billed as a separate usage. ; 

3. Rates on additional technical personnel : 

(a) T. D. for outside rehearsal up to 8 hours 375 net: in excess of 8 hours or 
prior-post crew call: $10 net per hour. 

‘b) Technicians other than T. D.: 

To attend outside rehearsal or late call up to 8 hours : $50 net. 
In excess of 8 hours or hours prior-post crew call: $10 net per hour. 

+. Seund effects and projectionists when called at times other than basic crew: 
£16 net per hour (2 hour minimum). 
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X. Technical personnel chart (all amounts shown are net) 


Hours 
Number of men 


| 
| 


5 } 


77 113 135 | 169 223 
102 | 150 180 225 297 
128 | 225 } 281 371 
153 223 270 2 , 338 | 446, 
179 | 315 | 304] 520 
WA 360 36 : 50 594 
230 270 | 405 506 58! 665 
255 37! 450 563 743 
281 q 495 | f | 619 | 817 
306 ¢ 5O | 540 E 675 U1 
332 SS 585 | 731 | | 965 
357 | 25 | 630 oi 1, 040 
383 Stic 675 8 1,114 
408 5 | 720 8 ( | 1, 188 
434 | ie 765 1, 262 
459 | 75 | = 810 | 319 | 1, 337 
485 713 | R55 | f 1, 411 
510 § a f 1, 485 





344 
459 486 
57 608 
689 729 
803 | 851 
918 972 
972 | 1,033 | 1,094: 
1,013 | 1,08 1,148 | 1,215 | 
1, 114 | 3] 1,262] 1,337 | 
1,215 | 1,296] 1,377] 1,458 | 
1, 316 | 1,492 | 1,580 
1,418 | 1, 1,607 | 1,701 | 
1, 519 | iy 1, 721 1, 823 
1, 620 : 1,836 | 1,944 
1, 721 36 | 1,951 | 2,066 | 
1, 823 2,066 | 2,187; 2,309 
1,924; 2,052] 2,180} 2,309] 2,437 | 
2,025 | 2,160} 2,295 | 2,430/| 2,565 | 





XI. Sound effects 

Technical stock sound equipment will be charged at 1-hour intervals at $7.50 
net per hour, with a minimum charge of $15 net per day and maximum of $30 
net per day. Manpower will be charged in accordance with technical personnel. 
XII. Associate directors and floor managers 


1. The services of an associate director and a floor manager will be charged 
from the time ordered until end of air at $5 net per hour per man. 

2. For any call on a day other than show or for second floor manager-associate 
director, a 6-hour minimum will apply per day per man. 


XITI. Script girl 
Price quoted on request. 
XIV. Stagehands 


NBC studio stagehands for set, light, strike, and operation of sets will be 
charged at the rate of $5 net per man-hour, minimum call 4 hours per man for 
all men in excess of basic crew. 

XV. Rehearsal halls 

$5 net per hour as available. 

AM studios prices on request. 
XVI. Storage 


NBC will supply storage facilities on request if and when available. Prices 
quoted on request. NBC reserves the right to designate locations of storage 
areas and to change location at its discretion and without notice. 
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XVII. Shop areas 


‘stimate of requirements for labor and materials supplied on request. Hourly 
rates per man as follows: 


Net 
per hour 
I ic iertienitten linanetiinns $5. 50 
ES a iintintinciitncensnen mp siabipnnne od : 7. 00 
EN in Alin: tatcimreinitetstibeintirnnnngie al ss sscssitnetiinian a 
Wardrobe handlers and dressers (4 hours minimum ) —-- 5. 00 
CSR. TN II i ecient tlie a a Se ee -- &00 
Makeup artist (2 hours minimum) -_-—--~---~--~- : 6. 00 
Prices quoted on request on following areas: 

Artwork 

Costume supervision 

Drapes 

Hairstylist 

Scenic designer 
XVIII. Trucking—New York 

Trucking services will be charged at $70 per load. 

XIX. Special effects (all prices quoted are net) 
Trane LAS: DUOIOGNOE EE hveteneettbemnkinnnienenenne i sa etches $45 
70 ampere tel are projector (BPA-70)-_-_---_-_- a ai 60 
90 ampere tel are projector (BPA-—-90)_--_-------_-_-___-.- saa, la cal it 75 
eye a ee ee aa — ell 7 10 
Holmes projection booth (HPB)—16 millimeter film___- ii 7D 
kilm background projector (FBP )—35 millimeter film Th 
Apithn Rh, 6 BNI ai 5 ccinstsipsti nee ractienniaiita tienen wns wae 1h 
SO he Simin neni enirentineben nin -“ ie 7d 
135 ampere color slide projector__.___-_-__~ eee eT 115 
Re I Tier tind setininin enter ogre viene hss ae 35 


ERGs CER ND DON isi cerns — ; ea’ 45 
EE gE OS RS eee eee } 
Flexitron (FXN) ie 
Single facet inverting prism (TEP-1)-----_----_----_~_-- 


Additional special effects prices quoted on request. 
XX. Screening rooms 

When available, screening rooms will be at a net charge as follows: 
Minimum charge for screening up to 30 minutes_- ‘ $5. 00 
aise terre ener cieteneen tere : sii Seiaahonadeaiaten, mae 
ne nlite boinsirdo- aan ceeeieriaameneonmemens 3. 75 


XXI. Film origination 


Programs produced predominantly on film will be subject to an origination 
charge of $250 net per one-quarter hour for black and white and $300 net per 
one-quarter hour for color. 

The rate includes a prebroadcast run-through of a duration not to exceed 
the amount of air time. 


XXII. Film editing 
Rate of $12.50 net per man-hour, minimum charge 1 hour. 


ExHIsitT 7 


NATIONAL BroapcastinG Co., INC., 
New York, N. Y., August 2, 1956 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: During the course of the hearings relating to tele- 
vision before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce last month, 
you requested that the networks submit written statements with respect to the 
bills under consideration by the committee concerning political broadcasts. We 
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appreciate this opportunity and I am pleased to present the views of the National 
Broadcasting Co. 

My understanding is that at this time there are seven such bills—S. 771, 8. 
1208, S. 1909, S. 2306, S. 3308, S. 3962, and S. 4250—before the committee which 
are designed in some manner to amend section 315 of the Communications Act. 
This section deals with the subject of broadcast facilities for candidates for 
public office. Most of the bills have as their principal purpose a more work- 
able, realistic, and equitable law. We are fully in accord with this objective 
and we commend you and the committee for undertaking this worthwhile task. 

For the purpose of convenience I shall discuss the bills in the order in which 
they were introduced in the Senate. This, of course, does not in any way 
constitute an evaluation of their relative importance. 





8. 771 





The present law requires a broadcaster to afford equal oppor*unity to all 
“legally qualified candidates.” 

S. 771 would exclude from the equal opportunity privilege an individual who 
is a “legally qualified candidate” but who has been convicted under the United 
States Criminal Code of espionage, sabotage, treason, sedition, or other sub- 
versive activities. It would also exclude a person who “is a member” of any 
organization proscribed by section 3 of the Communist Control Act of 1954 
or any organization registered under the Subversive Activities Control Act of 
1950 as a Communist action, front, or infiltrated organization or finally de- 
termined to be a Communist action, front, or infiltrated organization. 

It is our view that this bill reflects a sentiment consistent with national 
policy and legislation along this line would be beneficial if it could be drafted 
in proper form. , 

The bill in its present form, however, requires a broadcaster to be investigator, 
judge, and jury. It is apparent from the nature of his business that the broad- 
caster is not equipped to discharge this heavy responsibility without assistance. 

We, therefore, suggest that an amendment be added which requires an appli- 
eant for time under section 315 to furnish (1) the Secretary of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, (2) the United States attorney in the district where 
he resides, and (3) the broadcaster to whom application is made for time witb 
identical statements under oath in a form satisfactory to all that he is a 
“legally qualified candidate” for the public office involved and that he is not 
within the classes proscribed by 8S. 771. False affidavits would subject the 
affiant to the existing penal sanctions of the Criminal Code or a further pro- 
vision could be added to this bill incorporating a specific penalty for false 
statements. 

We also recommend that a provision be added exempting a broadcast licensee 
from liability in the event he refuses a candidate time on the ground that such 
eandidate falls within the proscribed classes specified in S. 771 and the broad- 
caster has reasonable cause for his action. 


8. 1208 


The present law provides that a broadcaster shall have “no power of censor- 
ship” over broadcasts by “legally qualified candidates” for public office pursuant 
to section 315 of the Communications Act. This has been construed to prohibit 
the rejection or censorship of defamatory material in a political broadcast (Port 
Huron Broadcasting Co., 4 Pike and Fisher RR 1 (1948)). In its decision the 
Commission warned that a broadcaster who violated section 315 by deleting 
defamatory material might lose his license. The Commission made clear that 
in its opinion the licensee is relieved of liability under State law for the broad- 
cast of defamation in political speeches. 

This latter opinion, however, is cold comfort to the broadcaster confronted 
with decisions of State courts holding to the contrary and to the effect that it is 
no defense in a defamation action for a broadcaster to plead that the defamation 
occurred in a political speech (Sorenson v. Wood, 123 Neb. 384, 248 N. W. 82 
(1932), appeal dismissed, 290 U. S. 599 (1933), Daniell vy. Voice of New Hamp- 
shire, Inc., 10 Pike and Fisher RR 2045 (1954) ). 

Thus, the broadcaster is confronted with a dilemma. On the one hand, under 
the Communications Act he is powerless to delete defamatory material without 
placing his broadcasting authorization in jeopardy. On the other hand, if he 
fails to censor the defamatory material he may be held liable for the resulting 
defamation, 
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We, at NBC, have no quarrel with a congressional policy which denies a broad 
caster censorship power over political broadcasts but we fee! that the Congress 
should expressly exempt from liability the same broadcaster it has rendered 
powerless.’ For this reason we believe that S. 1208 is basically sound and NBC 
favors the bill. 

The bill in its present form, however, is somewhat ambiguous. It provides 
immunity unless the licensee or his agents or employees “participates” in such 
broadcasts. It might be argued that participation occurs by mere operation 
of the station over which the speech is made. Such an interpretation would 
clearly defeat the purpose of the amendment. It is suggested that in order to 
avoid this possibility the amendment be made more specific. One way to do this 
is to change the proviso to read “unless such licensee, or such agent or employee, 
directly engaged in the preparation of such defamatory statement willfully, 
knowingly, and with intent to defame.” 

Finally, it is recommended that the exemption be made applicable to both 
civil and criminal defamation. 


8. 1090 





This bill would require an announcement in any political television broadcast 
as to whether the candidate or his spokesman is speaking extemporaneously or 
from prepared material and what facial makeup, if any, is being used. 

Although this bill is of minor significance, NBC opposes it because it is dis- 
criminatory. It imposes requirements upon one medium of expression—tele- 
vision—which are not imposed on any other medium, 


8. 





2306 


Section 315 (a) of the Communications Act now provides that if a broadeast 
licensee permits “a legally qualified candidate” for a public office to use the 
facilities of his station, the broadcaster must afford equal opportunity to use 
the station to all other legally qualified candidates for the same office. The 
present act does not compel any station to make time available to political candi 
dates. However, if under any cirucumstances a single candidate is afforded 
time, a chain reaction commences whereby the broadcaster must furnish equal 
opportunity. to all qualified candidates for the same office. 

S. 2306 provides a limited exception to the all-encompassing scope of the present 
section 315 (a). It is made inapplicable to— 

“* * * any news, news interview, news documentary, panel discussion, debate, 
or similar type program where the format and production of the program and 
the participants therein are determined by the broadcasting station, or by the 
network in the case of a network program.” 

A weighing of all considerations leads us to conclude that on balance the 
bill is sound in principle. It recognizes that we live in an era of electronic 
journalism and that the literal application of the equal time provision tends 
to defeat itself. It also would remove to a degree an existing discrimination 
In no other field of programing is the broadcaster so mistrusted that there is 
a statutory imposition of equal time for all contenders. We believe that the 
handling of controversial issues by the broadcasting industry has shown that 
on the whole broadcasters are a responsible group capable of performing their 
function fairly. 

In order to encourage this type of programing and in the interest of afford 
ing full play to freedom of expression by candidates, it is also recommended 
that S. 1208, which exempts broadcasters from liability for defamation, be 
made applicable to the type of programs covered by 8. 2306 as well as those 
which are strictly within the purview of section 315. 


8. 3308 


This is an omnibus bill to amend the Federal elections laws. 
is concerned with the matter of political broadcasts 
Title III proposes a limited amendment to section 315. The proposal is to 


Only title III 


? 


require a broadcaster to afford equal facilities to all legally qualified candi 





2 Although approximately twothirds of the States have enacted legislation which in 
some degree lessens the liability of a broadcaster for materia! broadcast over his facilities 
which he is powerless to prevent, much of this legislation is inadequate There are 12 
States in which there is no statutory protection. In any event, it would appear that the 
Federal Government has occupied the field and the legislative exemption should come from 
the Congress which imposed the restriction 
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dates for President and Vice President of the United States only (i) if they are 
the nominees of a political party whose presidential candidate polled at least 4 
percent of the vote in the preceding election, or (ii) if their candidacy is 
supported by petitions filed under State laws which in the aggregate have a 
number of signatures equal to 1 percent or more of the total popular votes cast 
in the preceding election. 

This is constructive legislation and NBC favors it. One of the most un- 
workable aspects of the present law is the application of absolute equality 
among all political candidates—even those fringe groups which have little 
popular support. For example, there were over 15 parties supporting presi- 
dential candidates in the 1952 election—and the total aggregate vote for all 
of these parties amounted to far less than 4 percent of the total popular vote. 
This large number of aspirants makes it extremely hazardous, if not impos- 
sible, for the broadcaster to offer major candidates television exposure. 

This bill, however, would remedy this situation in large measure during the 
election period by limiting the equal-facilities privilege to those candidates who 
have substantial support. 

It is recommended that the bill be revised to afford some protection with respect 
to candidates for nomination as well as candidates for election. The period 
before nomination is a particularly troublesome one because nearly anyone May 
claim to be a contender for his party’s nomination for high office. A dozen or 
more self-proclaimed candidates could do one of two things: (1) They could 
seriously interfere with a national program service; or (2) their very existence 
could result in no television coverage of the nomination contest. Either con- 
sequence is undesirable, and remedial legislation seems to be required. 


8. 3962 


NBC is unalterably opposed to this bill. It would compel each television net- 
work and each television station to make available without charge as many as 
814 hours during September, October, and November upon requisition. 

This proposal to appropriate the facilities of broadcasters for partisan political 
ends has no logical or reasonable justification, Political campaigns are expen- 
sive—campaign headquarters, handout literature, direct-mail pieces, travel, hotel 
accommodations, newspaper advertisements, billboards, placards, buttons, and 
the multitude of other items that comprise the elements of campaigning—all 
cost money. To date there has never been legislation proposed to force the sup- 
plier to make his product available to the candidates free. Yet, that is precisely 
the proposal embodied in this bill. 

Why is the broadcaster singled out? Occasionally one hears the contention 
that the airlanes belong to the people, and, therefore, the political parties are 
entitled to requisition them for their aspirants. But airlines are licensed and 
use Federal airlanes; railroads are regulated by the Government; newspapers 
enjoy mailing privileges which are less than compensatory to the Government— 
yet, it is never suggested that their licenses or privileges be revoked unless a 
minimum number of hours of travel for candidates is provided or verbatim 
accounts of a specified minimum lineage is printed. 

While some of the other sections of this bill might be beneficial, the clear 
departure from our American tradition marked by the section which would 
appropriate for partisan ends the product of a broadcaster leads us to oppose 
this bill in its entirety. 

8. 4250 


This bill is similar to title III of Senate bill 3308, in that it would limit the 
applicability of the equal facilities requirement to legally nominated candidates 
for President and Vice President of the United States only (1) if they are the 
nominees of a party whose presidential candidates polled at least 4 percent of the 
vote in the preceding election, or (2) if their candidacy is supported by petitions 
filed under State laws having an aggregate number of valid signatures equal to 
1 percent of the total votes cast in the preceding election. NBC favors this bill 
for the same reasons enumerated above in connection with Senate bill 3308. 
NBC also recommends that it be amended to extend to the prenomination period 
for the reasons specified above. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuomas E. Ervin. 
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ExHrzit 8 


1956 NBC Pourricat Broadcast PRoceDURES 





The following procedures will apply during 1956 to the handling of political 
broadcasts over NBC's radio and television networks and local facilities. 


I. GENERAL 






In making time available for political broadcasts on its networks and local 
facilities NBC provides equal opportunity to opposing candidates for the same 
office. Although between now and Election Day NBC will, as a general rule, make 
time available for political broadcasts on a sponsored basis, NBC reserves the 
right to make free time available. 

In making its network and local facilities available to candidates or their 
spokesmen, NBC must give due regard to the limitations of available time and 
the maintenance of a balanced program structure. 

NBC prefers to have political broadcasts presented on the basis of straight- 
forward statements of fact and opinion openly and directly made by responsible 
spokesmen. However, it recognizes that broadcasting is a dynamic medium and 
will permit the use of charts, maps, recordings, film clips or other devices on 
political broadcasts. 















II. AUTHORIZED PURCHASERS OF TIME 





The following may purchase time for political broadcasts, directly or through 
advertising agencies: 

(a) Legally qualified candidates as defined in the FCC rules (appendix 1) 
or political parties on behalf of the candidates of such parties. 

(b) Any individual, group, or organization in support of a legally quali- 
fied candidate. In such a case, the order should include the name of the 
candidate in whose interest the time is being purchased and the names of 
the speakers who are to appear on the program. The purchaser must sub- 
mit a written statement from the candidate or his campaign manager au- 
thorizing the broadcast or must give assurance that the candidate or his 
manager has been consulted and has no objection to receiving support from 
the purchaser by means of the broadcast. 

Orders on behalf of the foregoing will be accepted from and regular com- 
missions allowed to advertising agencies. 















Ill. OPTIONS 


Options will not be granted for political broadcasts. 


IV. AVAILABLE TIME 













Time for political broadcasts from now until closing time of the networks or 
NBC-owned stations on the broadcast day preceding the opening of the polls 
will be sold on NBC’s network and local facilities as program periods or within 
the format of regular participating programs and on NBC's local facilities as 
spot announcements. 

The question of when and under what circumstances all or part of scheduled 
programs will not be broadcast in order to provide time for political broadcasts 
will be determined by NBC in each particular case. Effort will be made to 
schedule political broadcasts so as to avoid a failure to broadcast the same com- 
mercial program more than twice during the campaign. 





Vv. CONTRACT ARRANGEMENTS 
















The standard NBC facilities contracts for political broadcasts (appendixes 
2 through 5), together with a letter of indemnity (appendixes 6 and 7) will be 
used. 

Each facilities contract carries an indemnity from the agency or political group 
or person with whom the contract is made. In addition, each person (including 
candidates) speaking on behalf of a candidate or political party is required 
individually to indemnify NBC prior to broadcast in the form of either a blanket 
indemnity covering all broadcasts to be made by him during the campaign 
(appendix 6) or in the form of an indemnity for the particular broadcast on 
which he is to appear (appendix 7). 
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VI. TERMS OF SALE OF TIME FOR POLITICAL RBOADCASTS 


(a) Standard rates as published in the applicable NBC rate card will be 
charged for all political broadcasts. Program periods for which no rate is pro- 
vided in the applicable rate card will be charged at a percentage of the hourly 
rate, which will be quoted upon request. In the case of 5-minute network tele- 
casts falling within program periods regularly sponsored, the applicable rate will 
be determined as the pro rata amount of the rate normally applicable to the total 
program period. Where a station owned by NBC is used in a State or regional 
hookup, the NBC network rate will apply if the business originates with and 
facilities are arranged by NBC, and the local rate will apply if the owned 
station is fed the program from an outside source which handles all negotia- 
tions including special facilities. 

(6) Payment in full not less than 48 hours in advance will be required for all 
political broadcasts. Where an order is submitted less than 48 hours in advance 
of broadcast, payment accompanying the order will be required. 

(c) If a commercial program or a portion thereof is omitted in order to broad- 
cast a political program, the puicnaser will be required to engage not less than 
the same station facilities and time as are under contract to the advertiser or 
advertisers whose program is omitted, and to reimburse NBC for all amounts it 
pays under its policies, such as line charges, station-time charges, cost of talent, 
and other program material to be used on the omitted program, and, in connection 
with preempted commercial programs, agency commissions to the agency handling 
the preempted program. If the agency handling the preempted program is the 
same as the agency handling the political broadcast, NBC will pay the commis- 
sion on either the preempted commercial or the political program, whichever is 
the greater, but will not pay the commission on both. Courtesy announcements 
for such omitted commercial programs must not be given at the beginning or 
end of political broadcasts. Instead, an announcement will be made: “The pro- 
gram originally scheduled at this time will not be broadcast.” 

(d) Speakers should be kept within the limits of the contracted time so as 
not to disorganize the remainder of the broadcast schedule. If a runover occurs 
and the program is not cut at the end of the contracted time, the political sponsor 
must pay, within 24 hours after the broadcast, for the extra time, wire charges, 
sation costs, talent costs, and all other consequential losses as specified in the 
NBC political facilities contract. 


VII. PREANNOUNCEMENTS 


Air time will not be given for preannouncements of political broadcasts. To 
the extent that time permits, program information will be released for newspaper 
logs. 

VIII. INTRODUCTIONS 


NBC announcers may not advocate, or seem to advocate, the cause of a political 
speaker, candidate, cause, or party. Introductions by NBC announcers must be 
confined to statements of fact and to identification of the speaker. If partisan 
introductions are desired by the speaker, he must supply a person who is not an 
NBC employee and who will be presented in suitable terms by the NBC announcer. 


Ix. SIGN-ON AND SIGN-OFF ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Each broadcast must contain sign-on and sign-off announcements identifying 
the sponsorship (including the name of the person or persons, party, committee, 
or other group sponsoring the broadcast) under which the broadcast is presented, 
except for programs of 5 minutes or less, for which either a sign-on or sign-off 
announcement must be made. In the case of network broadcasts, the name of the 
candidate must appear in at least one such announcement, either as part of the 
name of the sponsor or individually. 

The sponsorship credit of a broadcast from a remote pickup point must be made 

from an NBC studio. Sponsorship identification on television broadcasts must be 
aural; additional video identification is optional. However, on announcements 
of less than 1 minute in length where the particular identification would con- 
sume too much time, in NBC’s discretion the identification may be made visually 
only. ; 
“Sponsorship” under FCC rules (see appendix 1) not only includes payment 
for broadcast time but also instances where a political organi:ation supplies a 
tilm or other material or services for broadcast in a time period made available 
without charge. 
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The sign-on and sign-off announcements should in no respect state or imply 
that NBC is presenting the program or endorsing the speakers, candidates, 
causes, or party. The term “we present’ must not be used, because it appears 
to identify the broadcast as a presentation of NBC. The specific form of sign-on 
and sign-off will vary depending on whether the sponsor, the speaker and the 
candidate are different persons. The following are sign-on and sign-off announce- 
ments approved for use: 

(a) Where a party, committee or group buys time for presenting a speaker 
advocating the election of another person: 

Sign-on: “The following period has been purchased by nen 
for prremnyns . speaking on behalf of 
sm : Party candidate for__- 

Sign: off : “You have just heard : spe aking on behalf of 

wigan tse Peles Z Lo Te 
a broadcast sponsored by a 

(b) Where a party, committee or group buys time for prese nting a speaker 
discussing issues in the campaign rather than advocating the election of a 
specific candidate : 

Sign-on: “The f following period has been purchased by ~------------~~- te 
for presenting —- . discussing issues of the 
campaign.” 

Sign-off: “You have just heard 
campaign in a broadcast sponsored by 

(c) Where a candidate himself buys time for presenting another speaker 
to support the candidate’s election: 

Sign-on: “The following period has been purchased by - 

Party candidate for , to present —---- eaaepiaiel 
speaking on his behalf.” 

Sign-off: “Time for the presentation of whom you have 
just heard, was purchased by Party candidate for 

for a talk on his behalf.” 

(d@) Where a candidate purchases time to speak on his own behalf: 

Sign-on: “The following period has been purchased by 
to speak in support of his candidacy for 

Sign-off: “Time for the presentation of 
you have just heard in support of his candidacy for 
purchased by him.” 

In the case of a political participation announcement, spot announcement, or 
program of 5 minutes’ duration or less, the following form of identifying an- 
nouncement should be used immediately preceding or following the announce- 
ment or program : 

“The following message is paid for (sponsored or purchased) by 

” 


“Paid for 7 oma or purchased) by 
If in addition to the foregoing forms of sign-off, mention of point of origin is 
made, the following forms will be used : 


(a) When the program originates in an NBC-owned station studio for 
local transmission only or in an NBC studio for transmission to a regular 
NBC network, the following may be used : 

“This program came to you from 
(station call letters and city or ‘NBC’ and city).” 

(b) When the program originates in a station not owned by NBC and is 
fed to an NBC-owned station or to an NBC network, the following announce- 
ment only is to be used : 

“This program came to you from (city).” 

(c) On pickups at public gatherings, etc., mention may be made of the 
location and occasion. 


xX. ANNOUNCEMENT OF RECORDED OR FILMED PROGRAMS 


In addition to sign-on and sign-off announcements, political programs which 
contain mechanical reproductions (e. g., recordings or film) must include the 
required identification of such mechanical reproductions. 

For radio programs of longer than 5 minutes, the announcement of recording 
must be made at the beginning and end of each program. For recorded programs 
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of 5 minutes or less, the announcement of recording must be made immediately 
preceding the program. However, no announcement of recording need be made 
for radio participation or spot announcements or programs which are 1 minute 
or tess in length. 

In television, whatever the length of the program or announcement, the an- 
nouncement of recording or filming may be made at the beginning or end of the 
reproduction or program and may be visual or aural. 

The following are announcements of recording or filming approved for use: 


Radio 


“The following (preceding) program is (was) transcribed.” 

“The following (preceding) program was recorded earlier for use at this time.” 

“The following (preceding) program has been (was) recorded.” 

“The following announcement is transcribed.” 

Television 

“The following (preceding) program is (was) on filin.” 

“The following (preceding) program was recorded earlier for use at this time.” 

“The following (preceding) program has been (was) filmed.” 

“The following (preceding) announcement is (was) on film.” 

The announcement of recording or filming may be combined with the announce- 
ment of sponsorship described in paragraph IX, provided all the elements of both 
announcements are included. For example, for a television spot announcement 
the combined announcement of sponsorship and filming might be: 

iF ED I I I sini tise hsdpa biencpiaaiatiminne 


XI. COPIES OF SCRIPTS, FILMS, AND RECORDINGS 


Every effort must be made to obtain for examination before broadcast a com- 
plete copy of the script recording, or film (including all visual material to be 
used) for each political broadcast. NBC will make sound and/or negative kine- 
scope recordings of all political broadcasts for its reference file. Dubbings or 
prints of such recordings of their own broadcasts will be made for candidates, 
speakers, political parties, or political committees at regular rates. 


xIIl. CENSORSHIP 


Section 315 of the Communications Act (appendix 1) provides that if a broad- 
easter permits any legally qualified candidate to use a broadcasting station it 
must afford equal opportunities in the use of the station to all other legally 
qualified candidates for the same office. The broadcaster is prohibited from 
censoring any material to be used by the candidate himself. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission has ruled specifically that a broadcaster is prohibited 
from censoring defamatory material contained in a speech by a legally qualified 
candidate or from canceling in its entirety a political program contracted for 
because of defamatory material in a candidate’s speech scheduled for the pro- 
gram. If copy to be used by the candidate himself, as submitted in advance of 
broadcast, contains material which appears to be defamatory or otherwise 
actionable, it is appropriate to suggest tactfully to the speaker that the material 
should be deleted in the public interest and in order to minimize the speaker’s 
own risk. It is appropriate also to remind the speaker of his indemnification 
of NBC and to call to his attention that such material is broadcast at his own 
risk, since he is not exempt from suit personally. In no event should material 
to be used by a candidate himself be censored. In the event the material which 
appears to be objectionable is not deleted, the following statement should be made 
at the beginning and conclusion of the broadcast, in order to help protect NBC 
from liability: 

“The following (preceding) remarks about to be made (made) by the speaker 
are not to be construed as reflecting the opinions or beliefs of NBC, this station, 
its ownership, or management.” 

The rules with respect to prohibition of censorship apply only to material to 
be used by the candidate himself. In the case of political broadcast material 
not to be used by the candidate himself, material which appears to be actionable 
should be handled in accordance with regular continuity acceptance procedures 
and the advice of the legal department should be obtained if time permits. 
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xXIit. 





ADMINISTRATION 






Responsibility for the handling of all paid political broadcasting on NBC 
facilities, sound broadcasting, and television, network, spot and local, is assigned 
to the NBC political broadcast unit, New York. Joseph A. McDonald, treasurer 
of NBC, will direct the political broadcast unit and questions of procedure relat- 
ing to all paid political broadcasting should be handled directly with him, or, in 
the event he is unavailable, with Howard Monderer, legal department, New 
York, who is counsel to the political broadcast unit. 


APPEN DIXES—REFERENCE MATERIAL AND FORMS IN CONNECTION 
WIrH POLITICAL BROADCASTS 






. Excerpts from Federal Communications Act and FCC rules 

2. Blanket letter of agreement to accompany network and/or local facilities 
contracts 

3. Network facilities contract—sound broadcasting 

4. Network facilities contract—Television broadcasting 

5. Local facilities contract—Sound and televisiou broadcasting 

6. Speaker’s blanket letter of indemnity 

7. Speaker’s letter of indemnity for specific broadcasts 


APPENDIx 1 









EXCERPTS 





From FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS ACT FCC 





AND RULES 






FACILITIES FOR CANDIDATES FOR PUBLIC OFFICE 

























Section 315 of the Federal Communications Act reads as follows: 

(a) If any licensee shall permit any person who is a legally qualified candi- 
date for any public office to use a broadcasting station, he shall afford equal 
opportunities to all other such candidates for that office in the use of such broad- 
casting station: Provided, That such licensee shall have no power of censorship 
over the material broadcast under the provisions of this section. No obligation 
is hereby imposed upon any licensee to allow the use of its station by any such 
candidate. 

“(b) The charges made for the use of any broadcasting station for any of the 
purposes set forth in this section shall not exceed the charges made for compar- 
able use of such station for other purposes. 

““(c) The Commission shall prescribe appropriate rules and regulations to 
carry out the provisions of. this section.” 


ENTRIES IN PROGRAM LOGS 






FCC rules section 3.181 provides: 
“The licensee or permittee of each standard broadcast station shall maintain 
program and operating logs and shall require entries to be made as follows: 
(a) In the program log: 
“se * * ‘ 
“(2) * * * If a speech is made by a political candidate, the name and 
political affiliations of such speaker shall be entered. 
“(3) An entry showing that each sponsored program broadcast has been 
announced as sponsored, paid for or furnished by the sponsor.” 
Similar rules apply to FM stations (sec. 3.281) and to television stations (sec. 
3.681). : 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF SPONSORSHIP 















FCC rules section 3.189 (b), (c), and (d) provide: 

“(b) In the case of any political program or any program involving the dis- 
cussion of public controversial issues for which any records, transcriptions, 
talent, scripts, or other material or services of any kind are furnished, either 
directly or indirectly, to a station as an inducement to the broadcasting of such 
program, an announcement shall be made both at the beginning and conclusion 
of such program on which such material or services are used that such records, 
transcriptions, talent, scripts, or other material or services have been furnished 
to such station in connection with the broadcasting of such program: Provided, 
however, That only one such announcement need be made in the case of any such 
program of 5 minutes’ duration or less, which announcement may be made either 
at the beginning or the conclusion of the program. 
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“(c) The announcement required by this section shall fully and fairly disclose 
the true identity of the person or persons by whom or in whose behalf such 
payment is made or promised, or from whom or in whose behalf such services 
or other valuable consideration is received, or by whom the material or services 
referred to in subsection (b) hereof are furnished. Where an agent or other 
person contracts or otherwise makes arrangements with a station on behalf of 
another, and such fact is known to the station, the announcement shall disclose 
the identity of the person or persons in whose behalf such agent is acting instead 
of the name of such agent. 

“(d) In the case of any program, other than a program advertising commercial 
products or services, which is sponsored, paid for or furnished, either in whole 
or in part, or for which material or services referred to in subsection (b) hereof 
are furnished, by a corporation, committee, association or other unincorporated 
group, the announcement required by this section, shall disclose the name of 
such corporation, committee, association or other unincorporated group. In 
each such case the station shall require that a list of the chief executive officers 
or members of the executive committee or of the board of directors of the corpo- 
ration, committee, association or other unincorporated group shall be made avail- 
able for public inspection at one of the radio stations carrying the program.” 

Similar rules apply to FM stations (sec. 3.289) and to television stations (sec. 
8.654). 

USE OF RECORDED MATERIAL AND FILMS 


With respect to radio stations, FCC rules section 3.188 provides: 

“Each program broadcast which consists in whole or in part of one or more 
mechanical reproductions shall be announced in the manner and to the extent 
set out below. 

“(a) Each such program of longer duration than 30 minutes, consisting in 
whole or in part of one or more mechanical reproductions, shall be identified 
by appropriate announcement at the beginning of the program, at each 30-minute 
interval and at the conclusion of the progrum: Provided, however, That the 
identifying announcement at each 30-minute interval is not required in case of a 
mechanical reproduction consisting of a continuous uninterrupted speech, play, 
religious service, symphony concert, or operatic production of longer than 30 
minutes. 

“(b) Each such program of a longer duration than 5 minutes and not in 
excess of 30 minutes, consisting in whole or in part of one or more mechanical 
reproductions, shall be identified by an appropriate announcement at the begin- 
ning and end of the program. 

“(c¢) Each such program of 5 minutes or less, consisting in whole or in part 
of mechanical reproductions, shall be identified by appropirate announcement 
immediately preceding the use thereof: Provided, however, That each such pro- 
gram of 1 minute or less need not be announced as such. 

“(d) In case a mechanical reproduction is used for background music, sound 
effects, station identification, program identification (theme music of short dura- 
tion) or identification of the sponsorship of the program proper, no announce- 
ment of the mechanical reproduction is required. 

“(e) The exact form of identifying announcement is not prescribed, but the 
language shall be clear and in terms commonly used and understood. A licensee 
shall not attempt affirmatively to create the impression that any program being 
broadcast by mechanical reproduction consists of live talent.” 

A similar rule applies to FM stations (sec. 3.288). 

With respect to television stations, FCC Rules, section 3.653, provides: 

“(a@) Each program which consists in whole or in part of one or more me- 
chanical reproductions, either visual or aural, shall be accompanied by an 
appropriate announcement to that effect either at the beginning or end of such 
reproduction or at the beginning or end of the program in which such repro- 
duction is used. No such announcement shall be required where a mechanical 
reproduction is used for background music, sound effects, station identification, 
program identification (theme music of short duration), or identification of 
sponsorship of the program proper. 

“(b) The exact form of identifying announcement is not prescribed but the 
language shall be clear and in terms commonly used and understood. The 
licensee shall not attempt affirmatively to create the impression that any pro- 
gram being broadcast by mechanical reproduction consists of live talent.” 
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DEFINITIONS ; GENERAL REQUIREMENTS ; RATES ; RECORDS 


FCC Rules, section 3.190, provides : 

“Broadcasts by candidates for public office—(a@) Definitions. A ‘legally quali- 
fied candidate’ means any person who has publicly announced that he is a can- 
didate for nomination by a convention of a political party or for nomination or 
election in a primary, special, or general election, municipal, county, State, or 
National, and who meets the qualifications prescribed by the applicable laws to 
hold the office for which he is a candidate, so that he may be voted for by the 
electorate directly or by means of delegates or electors, and who 

(1) has qualified for a place on the ballot; or 
“(2) is eligible under the applicable law to be voted for by sticker, by 
writing in his name on the ballot, or other method ; and 
“(i) has been duly nominated by a political party which is commonly 
known and regarded as such ; or 
“(ii) makes a substantial showing that he is a bona fide candidate 
for nomination or office, as the case may be. 

“(b) General requirements. No station licensee is required to permit the 
use of its facilities by any legally qualified candidate for public office, but if 
any licensee shall permit any such candidate to use its facilities, it shall afford 
equal opportunities to all other such candidates for that office to use such 
facilities: Provided, That such licensee shall have no power of censorship over 
the material broadcast by any such candidate. 

“(c) Rates and practices. (1) The rates, if any, charged all such candidates 
for the same office shall be uniform and shall not be rebated by any means direct 
or indirect. A candidate shall, in each case, be charged no more than the rate 
the station would charge if the candidate were a commercial advertiser whose 
advertising was directed to promoting its business within the same area as that 
encompassed by the particular office for which such person is a candidate. All 
discount privileges otherwise offered by a station to commercial advertisers 
shall be available upon equal terms to all candidates for public office. 

“(2) In making time available to candidates for public office no licensee shall 
make any discrimination between candidates in charges, practices, regulations, 
facilities, or services for or in connection with the service rendered pursuant 
to this part, or make or give any preference to any candidate for public office 
or subject any such candidate to any prejudice or disadvantage; nor shall any 
licensee make any contract or other agreement which shall have the effect 
of permitting any legally qualified candidate for any public office to broadcast 
to the exclusion ofo ther legally qualified candidates for the same public office. 

“(d) Records; inspection. Every licensee shall keep and permit public in- 
spection of a complete record of all requests for broadcast time made by or on 
behalf of candidates for public office, together with an appropriate notation 
showing the disposition made by the licensee of such requests, and the charges 
made, if any, if request is granted. Such records shall be retained for a period 
of 2 years.” 

Similar rules apply to FM stations (sec. 3.290) and to television stations 
(sec. 3.657). 

APPENDIX 2 


BLANK LETTER AGREEMENT TO ACCOMPANY NETWORK AND/OR LOCAL FACILITIES 
CONTRACTS 
—_—_—_—___—_——__, 1956. 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING Co., INC., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN : For the purpose of expediting the paperwork in connection with 
formalizing arrangements between you and us for facilities to be used by us for 
one or more programs on your radio and/or television networks and/or on your 
owned stations during the current political campaign, we desire to make the 
following proposals : 

(1) From time to time we expect to transmit orders to you for certain of your 
network and/or local facilities for use to further the political interests of 


(Candidate, party and/or committee) 
Such orders will be either oral and/or in writing and will specify the stations 
ordered, the program time or times ordered, the proposed speakers, and such 
other factual details as may be necessary. 
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(2) In the event you accept any such order, or in the event we agree to your 
modified acceptance of such order, it is mutually agreed that (a) the attached 
standard form of NBC sound broadcasting network facilities contract auto- 
matically shall apply to all the network radio broadcasts so ordered and ac- 
cepted ; (b) the attached standard form of NBC television broadcasting network 
facilities contract automatically shall apply to all the network television broad- 
casts so ordered and accepted; and (c) the attached standard form of NBC local 
facilities contract automatically shall apply to all the local radio and television 

7 broadcasts so ordered and accepted. The provisions of each said accepted order 
shall be deemed to be appropriately inserted in the applicable facilities contract. 

(3) We understand cash payment not less than 48 hours in advance of broad- 
east is required for all political broadcasts, and we will make payments 
accordingly. 

(4) Either party hereto shall have the right to cancel this agreement at any 
time by sending written notice to the other, such termination to be effective upon 
receipt. However, notwithstanding such termination, the orders agreed to prior 
to the effectiveness of such termination (if not for breach) shall be deemed to 
to be binding unless the parties otherwise agree in writing. 

(5) The execution of this letter by us shall be deemed conclusively to constitute 
a representation and warranty by us that we are duly authorized to represent 
the candidate, party and/or committee involved and to enter into such arrange- 
ments for ourselves and said candidate, party or committee, and that our arrange- 
ments with said candidate, party or committee specifically contemplate the 
allowance of agency commissions as provided in the attached facilities contracts. 

Your signature to this letter will constitute an acceptance of these proposals 
and an agreement between you and us and the same shall be deemed to operate 
simultaneously with and as a part of the attached facilities contracts. 

Very truly yours, 
















(Title) 
Agreed : 

NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 
sv 





APPENDIX 3 





NATIONAT. BROADCASTING CoMPANY, INC. 





(Network Facilities Contract—Sound Broadcasting) 


(Political) 














Agreement made this _______~ file: eT ot __., 19___. between Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, Inc., herein c alled ‘ NBC, * and ne ee ee 
aera eateries herein called “Agency”, for broadcasting over the radio stations 
enumerated in Schedule A and supplements thereto programs for furthering 
the political interests of _.............. _- 
(Candidate and Office) 
mpumeeeeds bG? 20.) 2 i ee IMs _, herein called “Advertiser” 
(Candidate, Party, or Office) 


(New York City Time current at time of broadcast unless otherwise specified. ) 





Approximate ate | First | Total number 
Broadcast days broadcast broadcast Last broadcast | of broadcasts 
hours 
—— nerinaelgusier-wa0r- etdieare-—eepeed ae 
| 
J 


Program Description : 
Point of Origination: 
Additional charges 
Nee en ere rele caeonns - 


DOG tere... eee eee 
Costs of Omission of Commerical Program____--__-_-- 
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1. NBC UNDERTAKING 





(a) Subject to station acceptance, NBC will cause the radio stations listed in 
Schedule A and supplements thereto to broadcast the foregoing programs on the 
day(s) and at the approximate hourly times(s) specified above (during periods 
of daylight saving time observance stations which remain on standard time need 
not necessarily change local time of broadcast and the standard NBC Radio 
Network repeat broadcast services schedule will be followed). If studio per- 
formance is required, and if NBC operates studios at the point of origination, it 
will furnish without additional charge a studio which in its opinion is suitable, 
provided, however, that it may change studio assignments in its diseretion. 

(b) The failure of one or more of the stations listed in Schedule A and supple- 
ments thereto to broadcast all or any part of the foregoing programs at the time 
specified because of the unavailability of facilities for interconnecting the sta- 
tion with the network, a defect or breakdown of lines or equipment, a labor dis- 
pute, governmental action, refusal of one or more stations to broadcast a pro- 
gram on the ground that public interest would not be served thereby, appro- 
priation of time for broadcasting an event or program deemed by such station 
or stations or by NBC to be of public importance, termination of contractual 
relations between NBC and a station, or any cause beyond the control of NBO 
or a station, shall not constitute a breach of this contract by NBC, and NBC's 
liability therefor shall be limited to the allowance of a pro rata reduction, based 
on the duration of such failure, in the time charge of the particular station or 
stations so failing to broadcast ; provided that no such reduction shall be allowed 
where the failure to broadcast is due to an act or omission of Agency or Ad- 
vertiser. Such failure to broadcast for any of the foregoing reasons will not 
affect rates of discount or rebate allowances otherwise applicable. NBC will 
be under no liability for failure of a broadcast by a bonus station. 


2. PROGRAM MATERIAL 

















(a) Unless otherwise agreed to by NBC in writing, all material, talent, and 
announcements for the foregoing programs will be furnished by and at the ex- 
pense of Agency. Unless otherwise agreed to by NBC in writing, all continuity 
(in the case of recorded program material, copies of such material) for each 
program, including the full text of all speeches, the names of all speeches or 
other persons to appear on such program, the name of all musical compositions 
proposed to be used on such program, the lyrics of such compositions if changed, 
the names of composers, authors, and publishers of such compositions and the 
manner in which such compositions are to be performed must be furnished 
to NBC at least 72 hours in advance of each program, except that such material 
must be furnished at least 96 hours in advance of Sunday programs, or Monday 
programs. Subject to the provisions of Section 315 of the Communications Act 
of 1934, NBC shall have the right to review such continuity, names or recorded 
program material and to refuse to broadcast any material NBC believes to be 
defainatory or otherwise actionable or which does not in its opinion conform 
to the program or operating policies of NBC. With respect to musical compo- 
sitions proposed to be performed, NBC, as soon as reasonably possible after the 
receipt of the foregoing material, will furnish Agency with a list of such com- 
positions as are acceptable for broadcasting on the program. 

(b) In the event Agency fails to furnish any material, talent, or announce- 
ments as herein provided, or in the event NBC disapproves any. material, talent 
or announcements furnished by Agency and Agency fails to furnish substitutes 
therefor satisfactory to NBC, NBC will, without prejudice to any other rights 
it may have under the circumstances, furnish and broadcast such material, tal- 
ent or announcements in place thereof as it deems desirable, and Agency agrees 
to reimburse NBC for the entire cost thereof. No such action on the part of 
NBC shall relieve Agency of its obligation to make the payments provided in 
Schedule A and supplements thereto. 


3. BROADCAST CHARGES AND AGENCY COMMISSIONS 


(a) Cash payment not less than 48 bours in advance of broadcast is required. 
(b) Broadcast charges shall be computed on the basis of the gross time charges 
set forth in Schedule A and supplements thereto plus any additional charges 
provided for herein or as charged in accordance with NBC’s standard policies 
applicable to all advertisers, from which there shall be deducted any allowable 
discounts and rebates under NBC’s current rate card, as amended from time to 
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time by notice to the trade. NBC reserves the right to change the time charges 
and additional charges provided for herein and to modify discounts and rebates, 
effective on such date as it may announce to the trade, provided, however, that 
any change which increases costs to Agency will not apply unless such change is 
announced or made effective at least 90 days prior to the date of any broadcast 
affected. Notwithstanding the foregoing, in the event the cost to NBC of any 
items for which such additional charges are made is increased due to increases 
provided for in any labor agreement, then such additional charges shall be pro- 
portionately increased effective on the date on which such union increases become 
effective. If because of time observance changes a broadcast hereunder occurs 
at a time bearing a-different card rate from that specified herein, the rate 
therefor shall be the rate applicable to the actual local time of broadcast. 

(c) Time charges after discounts as computed above shall be subject to an 
advertising agency commission as authorized by Advertiser not to exceed 15 
percent, which shall be allowed to Agency or any advertising agency acceptable 
to NBC as to financial responsibility which is substituted therefor by Advertiser. 
Any agency shall refund to NBC any unearned commission paid to it by NBC. 


4. DEFENSE AND INDEMNIFICATION 


(a) NBC at its own expense will defend any litigation instituted by others 
against Agency, Advertiser, or officers, directors or employees of either, for 
alleged violation of nondramatic performing rights in copyrighted musical 
compositions broadcast hereunder as to which NBC advises Agency it has such 
performing rights under general nondramatic license, and will indemnify and 
hold Agency, Advertiser, and officers, directors, or employees of either harmless 
against loss or damage arising from violation of such rights. Except for the 
foregoing, and as may by separate agreement be otherwise expressly provided, 
Agency will at its own expense defend any litigation instituted by others against 
NBC, the licensees and operators of any station listed in Schedule A or supple- 
ments thereto, or officers, directors or employees of either, resulting from the 
broadcast of programs hereunder or from any matter or material supplied by 
Agency or Advertiser or spoken by any person furnished by Agency or Advertiser, 
and will indemnify and hold NBC, each such licensee and operator, and the 
officers, directors, or employees of either harmless against claim, liability, loss, 
or damage arising from the broadcast of programs hereunder or from any such 
matter or material. NBC's acceptance or approval of such programs under 
Paragraph 2 above will not affect Agency’s obligation for defense and indemni- 
fication. 

(b) The foregoing obligations for defense and indemnification shall be imposed 
only if (1) within 5 days after the first service of process upon the indemnitee, 
the indemnitee sends to the indemnitor written notice hereof, and within 5 days 
after such notice is sent, the indemnitee sends to the indemnitor a written request 
to defend the litigation: and (2) while such litigation is pending, the indemnitee, 
upon request, shall furnish to the indemnitor all relevant facts and documentary 
material in the former’s possession or under its control, and shall make its 
employees or other persons under its control with knowledge of relevant facts 
available to the indemnitor for consultation and as witnesses in the jurisdictions 
in which they are located. The indemnity rights and defense obligations here- 
under shall survive the termination or expiration of the agreement or of Agency’s 
status as agent of Advertiser. 

(c) In addition to the indemnities provided above, Agency agrees to furnish 
NBC with a written indemnity on one of NBC’s standard indemnity forms, 
signed by each speaker or other person appearing on the programs covered by 
this contract, such indemnity to be furnished to NBC prior to the broadcasts 
on which each speaker is to appear. 


5. OMISSION OF COMMERCIAL PROGRAMS 


If a commercial program is omitted in order to broadcast a political program 
hereunder, Agency shall order not less than the same station facilities and 
time as are under contract in connection with the omitted program and shall 
pay to NBC all amounts paid or payable by NBC as a result of the omission 
of the commercial program including agency commissions, cost of omitted pro- 
gram, rights and talent payments, station payments, line charges, and other 
eosts. If the political program is ordered and accepted sufficiently in advance 
of the date of broadcast, such amounts will be minimized. 
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6. RUNOVERS 






NBC has the right to cut off any broadcast hereunder at the close of the period 
contracted for even if the program is still in progress. In the event NBC in 
its sole discretion refrains from such action and permits a broadcast to con- 
tinue beyond the program period contracted for, Agency will pay NBC for 
the excess time as if such excess time were originally contracted for herein, 
plus any extra wire line and production costs. If NBC is required to make any 
talent or facilities rebate, allowance or payment to any other agency or adver- 
tiser or any station payments on account of the taking of such excess time, or 
if there is any reduction in the compensation which NBC would otherwise have 
received with respect to the period run into, Agency agrees to reimburse NBC 
therefor upon demand. 





7. TERMINATIONS 





































In the event that the obligations imposed upon NBC by law to afford equal 
opportunities to legally qualified candidates in the use of its facilities make 
it necessary in the opinion of NBC to recapture any or all the broadcast periods 
covered by this contract, then NBC may recapture such of the broadcast periods 
as will in its opinion permit it to fulfill such obligations. 


8. MATERIAL OR PROPERTY LIABILITY 





Agency hereby releases NBC from any liability arising out of injury to or loss 
of any material or property furnished by Agency for use on or in connection with 
the programs to be broadcast hereunder except for injury or loss caused by 
the gross negligence of NBC or its employees. 


9. GENERAL PROVISIONS 






(a) If this contract is with an Advertiser, the term “Agency” shall mean 
“Advertiser” and all references to Agency commissions shall be deleted here- 
from. 

(bv) This contract is made subject to all Federal, State, and Municipal laws 
and regulations now or hereafter in force, is not assignable without the consent 
of NBC, and shall be governed by the laws of the State of New York. Waiver 
of rights resulting from breach of any provision hereof shall not be deemed 
to constitute a waiver of rights resulting from any previous or succeeding 
breach of the same or any other provision. This contract constitutes the entire 
agreement between the parties relating to the subject matter hereof and may 
not be changed, modified, renewed, extended or terminated except by an agree- 
ment in writing signed by the party against whom enforcement of the change, 
modification, renewal, extension, or termination is sought. This instrument is 
not binding upon NBC until executed by one of its duly authorized executives 
and delivered to Agency. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 


APPENDIX 4 
NATIONAL BroapcasTING COMPANY, INC. 


(Network Facilities Contract—Television Broadcasting) 





( Political ) 


pT a ee ee , 19_. between National 
Broadcasting Company, Inc., herein called NBC, and 
herein called Agency, for broadcasting over the television stations enumerated in 
Schedule A and supplements thereto programs for furthering the political 
serrata elcid etintadaa tain mcaia tad diced einai ainscoieartnaeeinenaianiciendtednccliiin 
(Candidate and Office) 
EF eienectitetileredideieacncetterieteneemctinnmenipaennemenen herein called “Advertiser.” 
(Candidate, Party, or Office) 


(New York City Time current at time of broadcast unless otherwise specified.) 
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Approximate First Total number 
Broadcast days broadcast | broadcast Last broadcast of broadcasts 
hours i 
| 


iit 





| 


i 


iii ears ce es ; gs | 


Program Description : 
Point of Origination: 
Additional charges 


Hollywood Origination Charge (per hour) 

East-West Transmission Charge (per hour) 

Quick Kinescope Processing Charge (per program) 

Cost of Omission of Commercial Program (per program) 


Additional charges as provided in NBC’s standard rate card and production 
facilities and service manual. 


1. NBC UNDERTAKING 


(a) Subject to station acceptance, NBC will cause the television broadcasting 
stations listed in Schedule A and supplements thereto to broadcast the fore- 
going programs on the day(s) and at the approximate hourly time(s) specified 
above (during periods of daylight saving time observance, stations which remain 
on standard time may of necessity change local time of broadcast and the stand- 
ard NBC Television Network repeat broadcast services schedule will be observed). 
If studio performance is required, and if NBC operates studios at the point of 
origination, it will furnish, subject to additional charges, a studio which in its 
opinion is suitable; provided, however, that it may change studio assignments 
in its discretion and may specify maximum length of rehearsal time for the 
program. NBC's standard charge applicable to the actual point of origination 
shall be payable. All additional charges, including charges for use of studios, 
shall be in accordance with NBC’s applicable standard production facilities and 
service manuals. 

(b) The failure of one or more of the stations listed in Schedule A and sup- 
plements thereto to broadcast all or any part of the foregoing programs at the 
time specified because of the unavailability of facilities for interconnecting the 
station with the network, a defect or breakdown of lines or equipment, a labor 
dispute, governmental action, refusal of one or more stations to broadcast a 
program on the ground that public interest would not be served thereby, appro- 
priation of time for broadcasting an event or program deemed by such station 
or stations or by NBC to be of public importance, termination of contractual 
relations between NBC and a station, or any cause beyond the control of NBC 
or a station, shall not constitute a breach of this contract by NBC, and NBC's 
liability therefor shall be limited to the allowance of a pro rata reduction, 
based on the duration of such failure, in the time charge of the particular station 
or stations so failing to broadcast; provided that no such reduction shall be 
allowed where the failure to broadcast is due to an act or omission of Agency 
or Advertiser. Such failure to broadcast for any of the foregoing reasons will 
not affect rates of discount or rebate allowances otherwise applicable. 


2. PROGRAM MATERIAL 


(a) Unless otherwise agreed to by NBC in writing, all material, talent, and 
announcements for the foregoing programs will be furnished by and at the 
expense of Agency. Unless otherwise agreed to by NBC in writing, all con- 
tinuity (in the case of motion pictures or other recorded program material, copies 
of such pictures or material) for each program, including the full text of all 
speeches, the names of all speakers or other persons to appear on such program, 
the names of all musical compositions proposed to be used on such program, the 
lyrics of such compositions if changed, the names of composers, authors and 
publishers of such compositions and the manner in which such compositions are 
to be performed must be furnished to NBC at least seventy-two (72) hours in 
advance of each program, except that such material must be furnished at least 
ninety-six (96) hours in advance of Sunday or Monday programs. Subject to 
the provisions of Section 315 of the Communications Act of 1934, NBC shall 
have the right to review such continuity, names, motion pictures or other 
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recorded program material and to refuse to broadcast any material which NBC 
believes to be defamatory or otherwise actionable or which does not in its 
opinion conform to the program or operating policies of NBC. With respect to 
musical compositions proposed to be performed, NBC, as soon as reasonably pos- 
sible after the receipt of the foregoing material, will furnish Agency with a list 
of such compositions as are acceptable for broadcasting on the program. 

(b) In the event Agency fails to furnish any material, talent or announcements 
as herein provided, or in the event NBC disapproves any material, talent or an- 
nouncements furnished by Agency and Agency fails to furnish substitutes there- 
for satisfactory to NBC, NBC will, without prejudice to any other rights it may 
have under the circumstances, furnish and broadcast such material, talent or 
announcements in place thereof as it deems desirable, and Agency agrees to 
reimburse NBC for the entire cost thereof. No such action on the part of NBC 
shall relieve Agency of its obligation to make the payments provided in Schedule 
A and supplements thereto. 

(c) Unless otherwise agreed to by NBC in writing, NBC retains title to all 
scenery, props, costumes and other material furnished by it. 


3. BROADCAST CHARGES AND AGENCY COMMISSIONS 


(a) Cash payment not less than forty-eight (48) hours in advance of broadeast 
is required. 

(b) Broadcast charges shall be computed on the basis of the gross time charges 
set forth in Schedule A and supplements thereto plus any additional charges pro- 
vided for herein or as charged in accordance with NBC's applicable rate card or 
production facilities and service manual, from which there shall be deducted any 
allowable discounts and rebates under NBC’s applicable rate card, as amended 
from time to time by notice to the trade. NBC reserves the right to change the 
time charges and additional charges provided for herein and to modify discounts 
and rebates, effective on such date as it may announce to the trade, provided, 
however, that any change which increases costs to Agency will not apply unless 
such change is announced or made effective at least ninety (90) days prior to the 
date of any broadcast affected. Notwithstanding the foregoing, in the event the 
cost to NBC of any items for which such additional charges are made is increased 
due to increases provided for in any labor agreement, then such additional 
charges shall be proportionately increased effective on the date upon which such 
union increases become effective. If because of time observance changes, a broad- 
cast hereunder occurs at a time bearing a different card rate from that specified 
herein, the rate therefor shall be the rate applicable to the actual local time of 
broadcast. 

(c) Time charges after discounts as computed above shall be subject to an 
advertising agency commission as authorized by Advertiser not to exceed 15 per- 
cent, which shall be allowed to Agency or any advertising agency acceptable to 
NBC as to financial responsibility which is substituted therefor by Advertiser. 
Any agency shall refund to NBC any unearned commission paid to it by NBC. 


4. DEFENSE AND INDEMNIFICATION 


(a) NBC at its own expense will defend any litigation instituted by others 
against Agency, Advertiser, or officers, directors or employees of either, for 
alleged violation of nondramatic performing rights in copyrighted musical com- 
positions broadcast hereunder as to which NBC advises Agency it has such per- 
forming rights under general nondramatic license, and will indemnify and hold 
Agency, Advertiser, and officers, directors, or employees of either harmless against 
loss or damage arising from violation of such rights. Except for the foregoing, 
and as may by separate agreement be otherwise expressly provided, Agency will 
at its own expense defend any litigation instituted by others against NBC, the 
licensees and operators of any station listed in Schedule A or supplements thereto, 
or officers, directors or employees of either, resulting from the broadcast of pro- 
grams hereunder or from any matter or material supplied by Agency or Advertiser 
or spoken by any person furnished by Agency or Advertiser, and will indemnify 
and hold NBC, each such licensee and operator, and the officers, directors or 
employees of either harmless against claim, liability, loss or damage arising from 
the broadcast of programs hereunder or from any such matter or material. 
NBC’s acceptance or approval of such programs under Paragraph 2 above will not 
affect Agency’s obligation for defense and indemnification. 

(b) The foregoing obligations for defense and indemnification shall be im- 
posed only if (1) within five (5) days after the first service of process upon the 
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indemnitee, the indemnitee sends to the indemnitor written notice thereof, and 
within five (5) days after such notice is sent, the indemnitee sends to the indem- 
nitor a written request to defend the litigation; and (2) while such litigation is 
pending, the indemnitee, upon request, shall furnish to the indemnitor all relevant 
facts and documentary material in the former’s possession or under its control, 
and shall make its employees or other persons under its control with knowledge 
of relevant facts available to the indemnitor for consultation and as witnesses in 
the jurisdictions in which they are located. The indemnity rights and defense 
obligations hereunder shall survive the termination or expiration of the agree- 
ment or of Agency’s status as agent of Advertiser. 

(c) In addition to the indemnities provided above, Agency agrees to furnish 
NBC with a written indemnity on one of NBC’s standard indemnity forms, 
signed by each speaker or other person appearing on the programs covered by 
this contract, such indemnity to be furnished to NBC prior to the broadcasts on 
which each speaker is to appear. 


5. OMISSION OF COMMERCIAL PROGRAMS 


If a commercial program is omitted in order to broadcast a political program 
hereunder, Agency shall order not less than the same station facilities and time 
as are under contract in connection with the omitted program and shall pay to 
NBC all amounts paid or payable by NBC as a result of the omission of the 
commercial program including agency commissions, cost of omitted program, 
rights and talent payments, station payments, line charges and other costs. If 
the political program is ordered and accepted sufficiently in advance of the date 
of broadcast, such amounts will be minimized. 


6. RU™-OVERS 


NBC has the right to cut off any broadcast hereunder at the close of the period 
contracted for even if the program is still in progress. In the event NBC in 
its sole discretion refrains from such action and permits a broadcast to con- 
tinue beyond the program period contracted for, Agency will pay NBC for the 
excess time as if such excess time were originally contracted for herein, plus 
any extra wire line and production costs. If NBC is required to make any talent 
or facilities rebate, allowance or payment to any other agency or advertiser or any 
station payments on account of the taking of such excess time, or if there is any 
reduction in the compensation which NBC would otherwise have received with 
respect to the period run into, Agency agree to reimburse NBC therefor upon 
demand. 

7. TERMINATIONS 


In the event any one or more of the programs covered hereunder is in a broad- 
cast period which would otherwise be occupied by a regular program, and either 
the length or the position of such regular program is changed between the time 
of the order for the program covered hereunder and the proposed broadcast of 
such program covered hereunder or the type of network boardcast of such ‘regu- 
lar program is changed from live to film or other type of recording between the 
time of the order hereunder and the proposed broadcast of such program coy- 
ered hereunder, then NBC shall have the right to recapture the broadcast time 
occupied by any or all such programs covered hereunder so affected by giving 
Agency written notice of such recapture not less than thirty (30) days in ad- 
vance of the respective broadcast time to be recaptured. In the event that the 
obligations imposed upon NBC by law to afford equal opportunities to legally 
qualified candidates in the use of its facilities make it necessary in the opinion 
of NBC to recapture any or all of the broadcast periods covered by this contract, 
then NBC may recapture such of the broadcast periods as will in its opinion 
permit it to fulfill such obligations. 


8. MATERIAL OF PROPERTY LIABILITY 


Agency hereby releases NBC from any liability arising out of injury to or loss 
of any material or property furnished by Agency for use on or in connection with 
the programs to be broadcast hereunder except for injury or loss caused by the 
gross negligency of NBC or its employees. 
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9. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


(a) If this contract is with an Advertiser, the term “Agency” shall mean “Ad 
vertiser” and all references to Agency commissions shall be deleted herefrom 
(b) This contract is made subject to all Federal, State and Municipal laws 
and regulations now or hereafter in force, is not assignable without the con- 
sent of NBC, and shall be governed by the laws of the State of New York 
Waiver of rights resulting from breach of any provision hereof shall not be 
deemed to constitute a waiver of rights resulting from any previous or succeed 
ing breach of the same or any other provision. This contract constitutes the 
entire agreement between the parties relating to the subject matter hereof and 
may not be changed, modified, renewed, extended or terminated except by an 
agreement in writing, signed by the party against whom enforcement of the 
change, modification, renewal, extension or termination is sought. This instru- 
ment is not binding upon NBC until executed by one of its duly authorized execu 
tives and delivered to Agency. 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, INc. 
in 
alec tittle xccpeesshindaeindoine 
(Agency } 
Schedule A referred to herein shall consist of the NBC—TYV station list at 
tached, and such applicable television station list change orders as may be 
issued. 


APPENDIX 5 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 
(Local Facilities Contract) 
(Political) 


a Ek a cece es intents ~ thie... Gap iof 

3 19____, between National Broadcasting Company, Inc., 

called “NBC,” and called “Agency,” 

to broadcast over the sound broadcasting (television) stations listed herein 

programs for furthering the political interests of _....-__-_-___-_-_- cide ade 

(Candidate and Office) 

sponsored by called “Advertiser.” 
(Candidate, Party, or Committee ) 


Broadcast | Approxi- First Last | Total Gross rate 
Station call letters | days mate broad-| broadcast | broadcast number | per broad- 
cast hours | | broadcasts | cast 


Program description and point of origination : 


Additional charges 


Film handling (per program) 

Cost of omission of commercial program (per program) 

{J Announcer (per program) 

_j Announcer not included. 
Rate card No : 
Cash payment not less than 48 hours in advance of broadcast will be required. 
Broadcast time is that current at the specified stations. The conditions on the 

reverse side are part of this contract. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING Co., INC., 
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CON DITIONS 


1. NBC Undertaking: (A) NBC will cause the station(s) listed herein to 
broadcast the foregoing programs on the day(s) and at the approximate hourly 
time(s) specified above (during periods of daylight saving time observance, 
stations which remain on standard time need not necessarily change local time 
of broadcast). If studio performance is required, and if NBC operates studios 
at the point of origination, it will furnish, subject to the additional charges speci- 
tied herein a studio which, in its opinion, is suitable; provided, however, that 
it may change studio assignments in its discretion and may specify maximum 
length of rehearsal time for the programs. NBC’s standard charge applicable to 
the actual point of origination shall be applicable. All additional charges in- 
cluding charges for use of studios, shall be in accordance with NBC’s applicable 
standard production charges. (B) The failure of one or more of the stations 
listed herein to broadcast all or any part of the foregoing programs at the time 
specified because of a defect or breakdown of lines or equipment, a labor dispute, 
governmental action, appropriation of time for broadcasting an announcement, 
program, or event deemed by NBC to be of public importance, or any cause 
beyond the control of NBC, shall not constitute a breach of this contract by 
NBC, and NBC’s liability therefor shall be limited to the allowance of a pro-rata 
reduction based on the duration of such failure, in the time charge of the par- 
ticular station or stations so failing to broadcast; provided, that no such reduc- 
tion shall be allowed where the failure to broadcast is due to an act or omission 
of Agency or Advertiser. Such failure to broadcast for any of the foregoing 
reasons will not affect rates of discount or rebate allowance otherwise applicable. 

2. Program Material: (A) Unless otherwise agreed to by NBC in writing, all 
material, talent, and announcements for the foregoing programs will be furnished 
by and at the expense of Agency. Unless otherwise agreed to by NBC in writing, 
all continuity (in the case of motion pictures or other recorded program material, 
copies of such pictures or material) for each program, including the full text of 
all speeches, the names of all speakers or other persons to appear on such pro- 
gram, the names of all musical compositions proposed to be used on such pro- 
gram, the lyrics of such compositions if changed, the names of composers, 
authors, and publishers of such compositions, and the manner in which such 
compositions are to be performed must be furnished to NBC at least seventy-two 
(72) hours in advance of each program, except that such material must be 
furnished at least ninety-six (96) hours in advance of Sunday or Monday pro- 
grams. Subject to the provisions of Section 315 of the Communications Act of 
1934, NBC shall have the right to review such continuity, names, motion pic- 
tures, or other recorded program material and to refuse to broadcast any material 
which NBC believes to be defamatory or otherwise actionable, or which does not 
in its opinion conform to the program or operating policies of NBC. With respect 
to musical compositions proposed to be performed, NBC, as soon as reasonably 
possible after the receipt of the foregoing material, will furnish Agency with a 
list of such compositions as are acceptable for broadcasting on the program. In 
the event Agency fails to furnish any material, talent, or announcements as 
herein provided, or in the event NBC disapproves any material, talent, or 
announcements furnished by Agency and Agency fails to furnish substitutes 
therefor satisfactory to NBC, NBC will, without prejudice to any other rights it 
may have under the circumstances, furnish and broadcast such material, talent, 
or announcements in place thereof as it deems desirable, and Agency agrees to 
reimburse NBC for the entire cost thereof. No such action on the part of NBC 
shall relieve Agency of its obligation to make the payments provided for herein. 
(B) Unless otherwise agreed to by NBC in writing, NBC retains title to all 
scenery, props, costumes, and other material furnished by it. 

3. Broadcast Charges and Agency Commissions: (A) Broadcast charges shall 
be computed on the basis of the gross time charges set forth herein plus any 
additional charges provided for herein or as charged in accordance with NBC’s 
applicable rate card or standard production charges from which there shall be 
deducted any allowable discounts and rebates under NBC’s applicable rate card, 
as amended from time to time by notice to the trade. NBC reserves the right 
to change the time charges and additional charges provided for herein and to 
modify discounts and rebates, effective on such date as it may announce to the 
trade; provided, however, that any change which increases costs to Agency will 
not apply unless such change is announced or made effective at least ninety (90) 
days prior to the date of any broadcast affected. Notwithstanding the fore- 
going, in the event the cost to NBC of any items for which such additional 
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charges are made is increased due to increases provided for in any labor agree 
ment, then such additional charges shall be increased effective upon the date 
upon which such union increases become effective. If because of time observance 
changes a broadcast hereunder occurs at a time bearing a different card rate 
from that specified herein, the rate therefor shall be the rate applicable to the 
actual local time of broadcast. (B) Time charges after discounts as computed 
above shall be subject to an advertising agency commission as authorized by 
Advertiser not to exceed 15 percent, which shall be allowed to Agency or any 
advertising agency acceptable to NBC as to financial responsibility which is 
substituted therefor by Advertiser. Any agency shall refund to NBC any 
earned commission paid to it by NBC. 

4. Defense and Indemnification: (A) NBC at its own expense will defend any 
litigation instituted by others against Agency, Advertiser, or officers, directors 
or employees of either, for alleged violation of non-dramatic performing rights in 
copyrighted musical compositions broadcast hereunder as to which NBC advises 
Agency it has such performing rights under general nou-dramuatie 


un 


license, and 
will indemnify and hold Agency, Advertiser, and officers, directors or employees 
of either harmless against loss or damage arising from violation of such rights. 
Except for the foregoing, and as may be separate agreement be otherwise 
expressly provided, Agency will at its own expense defend any litigation 
instituted by others against NBC or its officers, directors or employees, resulting 
from the broadcast of programs hereunder or from any matter or material 
supplied by Agency or Advertiser or spoken by any person furnished by Agency 
or Advertiser, and will indemnify and hold NBC and its officers, directors or 
employees harmless against claim, liability, loss or damage arising from the 
broadeast of programs hereunder or from any such matter or material. NBC's 
acceptance or approval of such programs under Paragraph 2 above will not 
affect Agency’s obligation for defense and indemnification. (B) The foregoing 
obligations for defense and indemnification shall be imposed only if (1) within 
five (5) days after the first service of process upon the indemnitee, the indem- 
nitee sends to the indemnitor a written notice thereof, and within five (5) days 
after such notice is sent, the indemnitee sends to indemnitor a written request 
to defend the litigation: and (2) while such litigation is pending, the indem- 
nitee, upon request, shall furnish to the indemnitor all relevant facts and docu- 
mentary material in the former's possession or under its control, and shall make 
its employees or other persons under its control with knowledge of relevant 
facts available to the indemnitor for consultation and as witnesses in the juris- 
dictions in which they are located. The indemnity rights and defense obliga- 
tions hereunder shall survive the termination or expiration of the agreement or 
of Agency’s status as agent of Advertiser. (C) In addition to the indemnities 
provided above, Agency agrees to furnish NBC with a written indemnity on one 
of NBC's standard indemnity forms, signed by each speaker or other person 
appearing on the programs covered by this contract, such indemnity to be 
furnished to NBS prior to the broadcasts on which each speaker is to appear. 

5. Cancellation of Commercial Programs: If a commercial program is can- 
celled in order to broadcast a political program hereunder, Agency shall engage 
not less than the same station facilities and time as are under contract in 
connection with the cancelled program and shall pay to NBC all amounts paid or 
payable by NBC as a result of cancellation of such program including agency 
commissions, cost of cancelled program, line charges, rights, talent payments 
and ether costs. 

6. Run-evers: NBC has the right to cut off any broadcast hereunder at the 
close of the period contracted for even if the program is still in progress. In 
the event NBC in its sole discretion refrains from such action and permits a 
broadeast to continue beyond the program period contracted for, Agency will 
pay NBC for such excess time as if such excess time were originally contracted 
for herein, plus any extra wire line and production costs. If NBC is required 
to make any talent or facilities rebate, allowance or payment to any other agency 
or advertiser or any station payments on account of the taking of such excess 
time, or if there is any reduction in the compensation which NBC would other- 
wise have received with respect to the period run inte, Agency agrees to reim- 
burse NBC therefor upon demand. 

7. Terminations: In the event that the obligations imposed upon NBC by law 
to afford equal opportunities to legally qualified candidates in the use of its 
facilities make it necessary in the opinion of NBC to recapture any or all of the 
broadcast time covered by this contract, then NBC may recapture such of the 
broadcast time as will in its opinion permit it to fulfill such obligations. 
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8. Material or Property Liability: Agency hereby releases NBC from any 
liability arising out of injury to or loss of any material or property furnished by 
Agency for use on or in connection with the programs to be broadcast hereunder 
except for injury or loss caused by the gross negligence of NBC or its employees. 

9. General Provisions: (A) If this contract is with an Advertiser, the term 
“Agency” shall mean “Advertiser” and all references to Agency commission shall 
be deleted herefrom. (B) This contract is made subject to all Federal, State 
and Municipal laws and regulations now or hereafter in force, is not assigniable 
without the consent of NBC, and shall be governed by the laws of the State of 
New York. Waiver of rights resulting from breach of any provisions hereof shall 
not be deemed to constitute a waiver of rights resulting from any previous or 
succeeding branch of the same or any other provision. This contract constitutes 
the entire agreement between the parties relating to the subject matter hereof 
and may not be changed, modified, renewed, extended or terminated except by 
an agreement in writing signed by the party against whom enforcement of the 
change, modification, renewal, extension or termination is sought. This instru- 
ment is not binding upon NBC until executed by one of its duly authorized 
executives and delivered to Agency. 


APPENDIX 6 
SPEAKER’S BLANKET LETTER OF INDEMNITY 


, 1956. 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING Co., INC., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN: For good and valuable consideration, the receipt of which is 
hereby acknowledged, the undersigned agrees to indemnify National Broad- 
casting Co., Inc., and its affiliated station licensees and operators and the officers, 
directors, and employees of the foregoing, and to hold it and them harmless 
from any claim, liability, loss or damage, including reasonable attorney’s 
fees, arising out of or caused by any matter or material supplied or spoken by 
the undersigned and broadcast over its and/or their facilities during the political 
campaign of 1956. 


APPENDIX 7 
SPEAKER’sS LETTER OF INDEMNITY FOR SPECIFIC BROADCASTS 


, 1956. 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING Co., INC., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN: For good and valuable consideration, the receipt of whieh is 
hereby acknowledged, the undersigned agrees to indemnify National Broad- 
casting Co., Inc., and its affiliated station licensees and operators and the officers, 
directors, and employees of the foregoing, and to hold it and them harmless 
from any claim, liability, loss or damage, including reasonable attorney’s 
fees, arising out of or caused by any matter or material supplied or spoken by 
the undersigned and broadcast over its and/or their facilities on 


at approximately 
(Scheduled broadcast date) (Scheduled broadcast time) 
delayed or repeat broadcasts thereof, in whole or in part. 


Witness: 
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Exurstr 9 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC., 
New York, N. Y., June 22, 1956. 
Hon. WakrEN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator MaGnvuson: In the course of my testimony before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on June 12, 1956, you 
referred (transcript, p. 3324) to “this very timely and ticklish problem of 
political time” and you also referred to a number of bills on the subject. You 
requested that I submit our views in writing. I am glad to do so. 

The bills are as follows: S. 771, 8S. 1208, S. 1909, S. 2306, S. 3308, and 8. 3962. 
The latter three deal with the perplexing problem of “equal time.” Before turn- 
ing to those three bills, I would like to discuss the first three bills which deal 
with more limited subjects. 

1. S. 771: This bill proposes to withdraw the equal-time rights of section 315 
(a) of the Communications Act of 1934 from any individual who has been con- 
victed of subversive activities and from members of certain subversive organi- 
zations. 

While CBS has no objections to the principle embodied in this bill, I call to 
your attention that the bill apparently places a difficult and heavy burden on 
the broadcaster since it seems to require him to determine in each case whether 
anyone claiming rights under section 315 has been convicted of subversion or, 
even more difficult of ascertainment, whether he is a member of certain sub- 
versive organizations. As you know, it is not often simple to determine the 
question of membership. Broadcasters have no investigative facilities which 
would permit them to assume this burden. I believe, therefore, that as drafted, 
the bill will be very difficult of administration by broadcasters. 

2. S. 1208: This bill proposes to amend section 315 so as to relieve a licensee 
of liability on account of defamatory statements made in a broadcast by a 
political candidate unless the licensee participates in such broadcast with intent 
to defame. The purpose of this bill is to relieve broadcasters from the apparent 
dilemma of being required under section 315 to permit broadcasts by political 
candidates in certain circumstances, and also being forbidden to censor such 
broadcasts. 

CBS supports the principle of S. 1208, although I would point out that (a) it 
is not clear that Federal legislation can exempt broadcasters from liability under 
State laws, and (b) the risk of suits for libel and defamation do not appear to 
be great. As a practical matter, CBS has had no serious difficulty and has not 
found the problem a grave one. Political candidates have almost invariably 
been eooperative and have voluntarily deleted statements which we thoucht 
might be defamatory or libelous, even though we have had no power to insist on 
such deletions. 

3. S. 1909: This bill would amend section 315 by requiring that any political 
broadcast must “include an announcement of whether the speaker is speaking 
extemporaneously or from prepared material, and what facial makeup, if any, 
is being used by the speaker while making the broadcast.” 

We have no comment on this bill, since it does not seriously affect us as broad- 
casters. I would only point out that it would seem to be discriminatory agaiust 
broadcast stations, since it would require a degree of candor for this medium 
which is not required for any other public appearance by a candidate. 

I now turn to the bills which would deal with some of the aggravating and 
perplexing problems which have arisen under section 315 of the Communications 
Act. Section 315, as you know, now provides that if a broadcasting station per- 
mits “a legally qualified candidate for a public office” to use that station, it shall 
afford equal opportunities to all other legally qualified candidates for the same 
office. While section 315 would appear to be rooted in the soundest principles 
of equity and fair play, I think it is indisputable that it has had unanticipated 
and extremely undesirable results. It has tended to stifle and suppress public 
information and knowledge, and its consequence has been to inhibit radio and 
television from fulfilling to the fullest potential their roles of informing the 
electorate. 

CBS has for some time proposed amendment of section 315 in order to mini- 
mize some of these undesirable consequences. 8S. 2306, S. 2208, and S. 3962, 
each to a greater or lesser degree, improves the present situation. I will discuss 
them in order. 
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4. S. 2306: This bill proposes to amend section 315 by making the equal-time 
requirements inapplicable to “any news, news interview, news documentary, 
panel discussion, debate, or similar type program where the format and produc- 
tion of the program and the participants therein are determined by the broad- 
casting station, or by the network in the case of a network program * * *,” 

In other words, as far as set campaign speeches or political rallies are con- 
cerned, section 315 remains just as it is. But in the instances specified in the 
bill, the broadcaster has leeway in the exercise of his journalistic function so 
that he can concentrate on the main issues and the main candidates without 
providing time in such programs for the candidates of splinter parties. And it 
is to be noted that in 1952 there were 18 different parties with presidential and 
vice-presidential candidates. 

CBS supports 8. 2306, which as a matter of fact was introduced at the request 
of CBS. A full discussion of the bill and the reasons which led CBS to support 
it are set forth in recent testimony of Richard 8S. Salant, CBS vice president, 
before the Subcommittee on Transportation and Communications of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. I am attaching a copy of Mr. 
Salant’s testimony as exhibit A. 

5. S. 3308: Title III of S. 3308 is a limited amendment to section 315. It 
leaves exactly as it is today the existing law governing the use of broadcast 
facilities by all legally qualified candidates for public offices except insofar as 
candidates for the offices of President or Vice President are concerned. For 
such candidates 8S. 3308 would apply the equal-time requirement only if (a) they 
are the nominees of a political party whose presidential candidates polled at 
least 4 percent of the vote in the preceding presidential election, or (b) if their 
candidacy is supported by petitions numbering at least 1 percent of that vote. 

Thus S. 3308 takes one very useful step forward: It relieves the broadcaster of 
the requirement that equal time be granted to presidential and vice presidential 
candidates of fringe parties. 

CBS believes, however, that there are serious omissions in title III of S. 3308. 
It provides no relief in the case of candidates for the nomination for the Presi- 
dency, nor does it provide relief in cases of campaigns at any level other than 
the Presidency or Vice Presidency. 

It is obscure candidates for the presidential nomination even of major parties, 
who have given broadcasters some of their gravest difficulties. Some of the 
actual experiences on this score are set out on pages 5 to 8 of Mr. Salant’s testi- 
mony attached as exhibit A. The short of it is that anybody who wants the 
presidential nomination of the Democratic or Republican Parties today has equal 
right to President Eisenhower, if the Republican nomination is desired, or to 
Governors Stevenson and Harriman or Senator Kefauver, if the applicant claims 
he wants the Democratic nomination. There is no limit to the potential ecandi- 
dates. It seems to me in the circumstances that relief in respect of candidates 
for nomination is imperative. 

I also point out that S. 3308 dees not have the same limitations as S. 2306; the 
former applies even to set campaign speeches and political rallies. On the whole, 
we believe it more desirable to limit exemptions to the types of programs specified 
in S. 2306. If equal-time requirements are to be preserved at all, it is more de- 
sirable that when time is given free to candidates to use however they please, 
the equal-time requirements should apply to all competing candidates for the 
same office. 

6. S. 3962: This bill proposes a comprehensive amendment to section 315. It 
embodies some important steps forward; but it also embodies one extremely dis- 
turbing proposal. 

It would leave section 315 precisely as it is now but would add several new 
subsections, as follows: 

Subsection (b) (1) of the bill deals only with nominees for President and 
Vice President and is substantially identical to title III of S. 3308. In effect, it 
applies the equal-time requirements only to presidential and vice-presidential 
candidates nominated by major parties. 

Subsection (b) (2), however, is in addition to what appears in title III of 
S. 3308 and represents an important improvement. It expressly applies to can- 
didates for presidential and vice-presidential nomination. First, it imposes 
equal-time requirements on candidates for such nomination only if the nomina- 
tion is by a major political party. Second, subsection (b) (2) provides that 
the candidate for such nomination by a major political party is not entitled 
to the benefits of the equal-time requirements unless he (a) is the incumbent of 
any elective Federal or statewide elective office: or (b) has been nominated 
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for President or Vice President at any prior convention of his party: or (c) is 
supported by petitions including at least 200,000 valid signatures. 

Thus, subsection (b) (2) of S. 3962 would cure the defect I have noted abov: 
in connection with title III of S. 3308, since it would relieve broadcasters of 
the requirement of giving equal time to unknown or unsubstantial candidates for 
the Democratic or Republican presidential nomination. 

I should note some reservations concerning subsection (b) (2). It appears 
to me that the definitions of eligibility are somewhat inflexible. Had these 
provisions been in effect in prior campaign years, we would have had to demand 
petitions with 200,000 signatures before General Hisenhower, Wendell Willkie, 
Herbert Hoover (in 1928), or John W. Davis could have qualified for a broad 
cast appearance as a candidate for presidential nomination of their respective 
parties, for none was an incumbent of any elective Federal or statewide elective 
office, and none had been nominated for President at any prior convention. 

We think it most desirable to avoid embarrassing problems such as this by 
allowing the broadcaster some limited discretion in determining who is and who 
is not a substantial candidate for nomination of a major party. This could be 
done in terms of defining who could be presumed to be a substantial candidate, 
by using the three tests specified in subsection (b) (2) of S. 3962, but allowing 
broadcasters to go beyond that so as to take care of such situations as presented 
by Mr. Hoover in 1928, Mr. Willkie, General Eisenhower, and Mr. Davis. 

The new subsection (c) of S. 3962 also embodies an important advance beyond 
title III of S. 3308. In contrast to S. 3308, subsection (c) of S. 3962 would 
provide some relief from the equal time requirements insofar as congressional! 
candidates are concerned. 

The new subsection (c) proposed by S. 3962 in effect applies the equal time 
requirements only to major party nominees for a congressional office, as well as 
to candidates for election who may not be nominees of a major party but who 
file petitions with a number of signatures equal to 1 percent of the total votes 
cast for all candidates for that office in the preceding general congressional 
election. Subsection (c) therefore is an attempt to provide the broadcaster 
some relief from fringe party and unsubstantial candidates for a congressional 
office. 

It is to be noted that subsection (c) of S. 3962, however, unlike subsection (b), 
leaves the equal time requirements where they are now insofar as candidates 
for congressional nomination are concerned. The relief provided by subsection 
(c) applies only to nominees and not to candidates for the nomination. The 
reason for this distinction between subsection (b) and subsection (c) is not 
immediately apparent to me, but I might say in all candor that insofar as net 
work broadcasting is concerned, the matter is not of major significance. It may 
be of considerable importance, however, to individual stations, especially where 
there are vigorous campaigns for nomination for a congressional office. For 
example, I recall that a few years back there were a half a dozen or more can 
didates in Florida for the Democratic nomination for the Senate, and some of 
them were clearly unsubstantial. 

Further, it should be noted that S. 3962 applies the equal time requirements 
to set speeches and broadcasts wholly within the control of the candidate or his 
supporters. The exemptions are not limited to the types of programs specified 
in S. 2306, as we would prefer them to be. 

The new subsection (f) of S. 3962 gives me the most concern. It places an 
affirmative obligation on each television network and each television station to 
make available to each candidate for the office of the President of the United 
States, as defined in subsection (b), one-half hour a week during October and 
1 hour in November preceding election in any year in which a presidential election 
is being held. The subsection also apparently seeks to relieve networks and 
stations from preemption charges resulting from this requirement—that is, they 
apparently need not pay advertisers, advertising agencies, talent, or others for 
amounts which they would have been obligated to pay had it not been for the 
political broadcast. 

CBS is opposed to this provision compelling broadcasters, to grant free time. 
Such a requirement is wholly discriminatory and, I believe, raises serious prob- 
lems of constitutionality. In 1954 CBS addressed itself to the same issue, which 
was then being considered by the Senate Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. An excerpt from Mr. Salant’s testimony before that subcommittee and 
dealing with this question is set out as exhibit B to this letter. 

The reasons stated by Mr. Salant seem to be equally applicable today. What- 
ever the answers to the problems of financing political campaigning, I think it 
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clear that the commandeering proposal of subsection (f) of S. 3962 is so unfair 
and of such doubtful constitutionality that it should be rejected. 

In sum, CBS supports S. 2306. We believe that S. 3308, despite serious defects 
noted above, is a step forward. Except for subsection (f), S. 3962—while less 
desirable than S. 2306—is more desirable than S. 3308. In no circumstances, 
however, could we support S. 3962 so long as subsection (f) remains in the bill. 

Further, in order to assist the committee and in order to make into the account 
some of the objections which we have noted to S. 3308 and 8S. 3962, we have 
prepared a redraft of an amendment to section 315 which embodies what we 
believe to be some of the best features of each of the bills. That draft is 
attached as exhibit C. 

We urge that either S. 2306 or the attached exhibt C be enacted. Failing that, 
CBS supports S. 3962 provided subsection (f) is deleted. In the event that a 
more comprehensive solution along the lines suggested herein can be considered 
promptly at a later date, we would not oppose the enactment of S. 3308, although 
it is only a limited solution to the problem. 

Finally, as I have previously announced, if any of these bills (except S. 3962 
if it embodies subsection (f)) relieving us of requirements to satisfy the demands 
of fringe candidates are enacted in time for the present campaign, CBS proposes 
to offer free time, perhaps 2 hours, to the major party candidates for the Presi- 
dency to divide between them for some form of debate or discussion of the central 
issues of the campaign. We have already tentatively set aside class A nighttime 
periods during next fall for that purpose. I hope that legislation will be enacted 
which permits us to make that use of those time periods. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK STANTON, President. 





OXHIBIT 10 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD S. SALANT, VICE PRESIDENT, COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 
System, Inc., Fesrvary 3, 1956, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND COMMUNICATIONS OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND For- 
FIGN COMMERCE ON H. R. 6810, A Brit To AMEND Section 315 (a) OF THE 
COMMUNICATIONS ACT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my name is Richard S. Salant. 
I am vice president of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc.. I am appearing 
today to record the Columbia Broadcasting System’s support of H. R. 6810 which 
the chairman of this subcommittee has introduced at our request. 

H. R. 6810 proposes to amend, in a manner which I shall specify in a moment, 
section 315 (a) of the Communications Act. Section 315 (a) provides that 
if a broadcasting station permits a legally qualised candidate for any public 
office to use that station, it shall afford equal opportunities to all other legally 
qualified candidates for the same office. Section 315 (a), it should be noted, 
does not require any station to make time available to any candidate; it pro- 
vides only that if a station does make time available to a candidate, either on 
a free or on a paid basis, it must do the same, on the same basis, for all other 
candidates for the same office. 

The only change in section 315 (a) which is proposed by H. R. 66810 is that 
its provisions be made inapplicable to “any news, news interview, news docu- 
mentary, panel discussion, debate, or similar type program where the format 
and production of the program and the participants therein are determined 
by the broadcasting station, or by the network in the case of a network 
program * * *.” 

In other words, as far as set campaign speeches or political rallies are con- 
cerned, section 315 (a) remains just as it is, with no change. Then if a station 
or network makes its facilities available free for a speech by one party’s can- 
didate for office, it must do exactly the same for every other party’s candidate 
for that office. But if, instead of a set appearance controlled by the candidate, 
the use of facilities is essentially in connection with the station’s or network's 
exercise of its news coverage function, produced under its own supervision and 
control and not the candidate’s, then the broadcaster may exercise some discre- 
tion and, depending on the circumstances, need not necessarily do exactly the 
same for every other candidate for the same office. 

Note that H. R. 6810 will not permit, and is not intended to permit, favoritism 
in granting free or paid time among candidates. Rather, its only purpose is 
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to permit broadcasters, in the exercise of their news and journalistic functions, 
greater opportunity to inform the American public. 

The fact is—and I believe that this is almost universally conceded—that while 
section 315 (a) is rooted in the soundest principles of fair play, it nevertheless 
has an inherent and fatal weakness. Put bluntly, section 315 (a) stifles and 
suppresses public information and knowledge; its consequence is to inhibit radio 
and television from fulfilling to the fullest potential their roles of informing 
the electorate. H. R. 6810 is designed only to reach these defects by providing 
an effective remedy while at the same time preserving the basic principles which 
we believe the Congress sought to achieve in enacting section 315 (a). 

Over the years of operation under section 315 (a), we at CBS have become 
increasingly concerned with, and increasingly aware of, its suppressive effects 
Broadcasting and particularly in recent years television broadcasting, has come 
to play an increasingly important role in keeping the American people informed 
of the facts and issues which the people themselves ultimately determine in the 
voting booth. For in recent years, there has unquestionably grown up a new 
and vital form of journalism—electronic journalism. More and more, the Amer 
ican people have turned to television for firsthand knowledge of the candidates 
of what the candidates say and how the candidates look when they say what they 
have to say. 

Thus, television has provided an unprecedented opportunity to the American 
people—an Opportunity which has never before been available to them on so 
vast and immediate a scale. The people can see and hear the candidates directly ; 
they can make up their own minds on the basis of first-hand direct information 
and impression. 

There can, we believe, be no quarrel with the general proposition, therefore, 
that television and radio have given a new vitality to American democratic 
processes. They have permitted a more direct participation by American 
citizens in our democratic processes to a greater extent than has ever been 
possible before. 

In 1858 the most famous series of American political debates took place be 
tween Abraham Lincoln and Stephen Douglas, Republican and Democratic can 
didates for the Senate from Illinois. Only some 75,000 people saw and heard 
Lincoln and Douglas engage in these historical debates. Today, television could 
make it possible for some 115 million people simultaneously to see and hear the 
presidential candidates debate; radio makes it possible for some 140 million 
people simultaneously to hear these debates. 

But the fact which concerns us so deeply and which led to our proposing 
H. R. 6810 is that if such debates could be arranged between the Republican 
and Democratic candidates next fall, section 315 (a) would, as a practical matter. 
bar us from broadcasting them. It is this sort of public disservice which H. R 
6810 would remedy. For fair as section 315 (a) may seem on its face, its 
practical result is to drop an iron curtain between voters and candidates. 

This is so because whatever the voter may think and whatever may be the 
practical political fact, for broadcasters there is no such thing as a two-part) 
system. For example, in 1952 there were 18 parties with presidential candi 
dates who qualified in one or more States. As a consequence, if we could have 
arranged debates between General Eisenhower and Governor Stevenson in 1952, 
we would have been required to give the same amount of time to each of the 
other 16 parties with presidential candidates. 

We cannot believe that any law which makes impossible so extremely dramatic 
and useful a method of informing the public and of contributing to the vitality 
of our democratic processes should remain on the books. 

Preventing such debates is only one of the unfortunate consequences of section 
315 (a). Section 315 (a) also tends to dilute broadcasters’ efforts most effectively 
to present significant campaign issues. It tends to reduce broadcasters to 
third-class membership in the free press by precluding the electronic journalists 
from exercising the kind of news judgment which all other members of the 
press are constitutionally guaranteed. Let me illustrate how section 215 (a) 
has had these undesirable results of precluding broadcasters from achieving 
the full potentiality of their roles in electronic journalism and thus depriving 
the public from all the information to which it is entitled. 

For purposes of section 315 (a), a candidate for a public office is defined 
as any person who has publicly announced that he is a candidate for nomina- 
tion or election and who meets the qualifications prescribed by the applicable laws 
to hold the office for which he is a candidate. It is enough that the candidate 
be eligible to be voted for by a writein—and a number of States permit write-in 
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candidates. Whether his campaign is merely for nomination or is for election, 
he need only be a bona fide candidate—which has been interpreted by the FCC 
to mean not that there need be the remotest chance that he be nominated or 
elected, but only that the candidate would, if nominated, accept the nomination 
or would, if elected, accept the office. 

In 1952, we learned the hard way of the sweep of these provisions. There 
was a gentleman named William R. Schneider, a Missouri citizen. Prior to the 
period of presidential nominations in 1952, Mr. Schneider had made a number of 
requests to CBS to grant him time to expound his views on the air. He insisted 
that both Senator Taft and General Eisenhower were leftwing and only he repre- 
sented true Republicanism. We felt that there was not sufficient public interest 
in his views and that he was not sufficiently well known to warrant giving him 
time. 

But Mr. Schneider learned what more and more persistent and perspicacious 
students of section 315 (a) are beginning to learn. He qualified himself under 
section 315 (a) simply by announcing that he was a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for President of the United States. He filed in the New Hampshire 
and Oregon primaries and thus in the opinion of the FCC qualified as a candidate 
for the Republican presidential nomination. After he announced his candidacy, 
and filed in these two primaries, he renewed his demand for time on CBS facili- 
ties, this time making his claim under section 315 (a). He pointed out that on 
a number of program series which we had carried preceding the conventions and 
dealing with the candidates for the Republican and Democratic presidential 
nominations we had broadcast interviews of Senator Taft, of spokesmen for 
General Eisenhower, and of other candidates for the Republican nomination. 
Mr. Schneider claimed as a result that section 315 (a) required us to give him 
equal opportunities on the CBS radio and television networks. 

Mr. Schneider took us to court and to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. The Commission ruled that Mr. Schneider was right and that he 
was entitled to the protection of section 315 (a). And so Mr. Schneider joined 
the ranks of General Eisenhower and Senator Taft and had himself two net- 
work half hours free. 

As a footnote to this painful lesson which we learned, I may add that Mr. 
Schneider got only 230 votes in the New Hampshire primaries; we never did 
find out how many votes he got in Oregon. But we did discover that Mr. 
Schneider who under section 315 (a) was thus held to be a qualified can- 
didate for the Republican nomination was not, in the mind of the Republican 
Party, even qualified to be admitted to the Republican convention. He was 
unable to get a ticket to get into the convention hall. 

The implications of our little adventure with Mr. Schneider are obvious 
and, as we look toward 1956, frightening. You can readily appreciate why in 
1956 we are going to have to think twice before we provide as comprehensive 
coverage to candidates for the nominations as we did in 1952. For there is 
hardly any practical limit to the number of people who could do what Mr. 
Schneider did. All they have to be is 35 years old, American citizens, and 
willing to accept the nomination if it is tendered to them. A chance to appear 
before millions of people with no cost at all to themselves might well prove an 
enormous temptation to a great many soapbox orators and publicity seekers. 
As time goes on and Mr. Schneider’s triumph becomes recognized, it is inevitable 
that we will have to cut down on our pre-convention political coverage. One 
needs only a couple of dozen Mr. Schneiders for the air to be filled with little 
else. We will have to be very careful about presenting on our news, panel, 
interview, and public affairs programs well-known candidates for the nomina- 
tion, because we know that by doing so we will place ourselves under the obliga- 
tion under section 315 (a) to put a potentially unlimited number of people, in 
whom the public has no interest at all, on the air. 

And the problem is the same even after the nominations are in. Although 
here the numbers of potential candidates get reduced from the hundreds of thou- 
sands or millions to the dozens, the number is still too large to be workable. 
For it is after the nominations are in that we find that the broadcaster cannot 
accept what all political commentators and historians accept—that ours is es- 
sentially a two-party system. Again, let us look at the 1952 record. 

How many of you have ever heard of Homer A. Tomlinson, Fred C. Proehl, 
Don Du Mont, Edward Longstreet Bodin, or Ellen Linea W. Jensen? Each 
of these was a duly nominated candidate for President in 1952. They were 
the candidates of the 18 political parties whieh presented presidential nominees 

in the last campaign. There were presidential candiates presented not only 
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by the Republic and Democratic Parties, but there were also presidential candi 
dates of the American Party, the American Rally, the Christian Nationalist 
*arty, Church of God Bible, Constitution Party, Greenback Party, Poor Man's 
Party, Progressive Party, Prohibition Party, Republimerican Party, Socialist 
Labor Party, Socialist Party, Socialist Workers Party, Spiritual Party, Vege- 
tarian Party, and Washington Peace Party. 

No matter how obscure some of these parties may be, section 315 (a) allows 
us te make no distinction among them. We cannot, therefore, consider allow- 
ing the Republic and Democratic presidential candidates to appear on a press 
interview, forum, or panel program or a debate without taking into account 
the fact that under the law we would be required to do the same for the other 
16 parties. 

As a result, with a list of parties as formidable in numbers and as obscure 
in national interest as this list, we have in general been forced as a matter 
of simple commonsense, in the interests of our own seilf-preservation, as well 
as the protection of our listeners, to adopt restrictive policies during campaign 
periods. 

The problem is not limited to candidates for presidential nominations or 
elections. Let me give some further illustratious of our 1952 experiences 
where we found section 315 (a) limited us in serving the obvious public interest 
in clarifying and sharpening national issues. 

During the 1952 campaign, the CBS radio and television networks carried a 
series of programs called Pick the Winner. The purpose of this series was to 
present each week a spokesman for the Democrats and a spokesman for the 
Republicans discussing face to face a different major issue of the campaign. 
We tried in each case to pick the most qualified leading spokesman. Often the 
most obvious choice of such a spokesman was a Congressman or a Senator or a 
governor who had taken leading parts in the formulation, articulation, or execu- 
tion of the policies which were under discussion. But section 315 (a) precluded 
us from this obvious choice because every one of the Congressmen (except those 
who were retiring, one-third of the Senators, and 32 governors were running for 
reelection. Therefore, the FCC ruled they were “candidates” within the meaning 
of section 315 (a) and anyone who was running against them was entitled to 
equal time, at least in States or districts where the spokesman was running. 
Consequently, as a practical matter, almost all Congressmen and a substantial 
number of Senators and governors were barred from this important national 
program, although they were often the best possible spokesmen for their parties 
on the issues under discussion. When almost all Congressmen and so many 
Senators and governors cannot as a practical matter be given time for debate 
on national issues in a national campaign, it seems clear that section 315 (a) 
is inconsistent with the objectives of public service and public enlightenment. 

The 1952 campaign illustrated still another facet of the tendency of section 
315 (a) to frustrate a broadcaster’s achieving his full potentiality as an elec- 
tronic journalist. A radio and television format which has proven particularly 
effective in bringing facts to the public firsthand is the press interview type of 
program—such as Face the Nation and Meet the Press. In these programs, 
leading political spokesman are subjected to penetrating and searching questions 
by cerrespondents. These programs are useful in getting down te bedrock. James 
Reston, of the New York Times, has described them as important antidotes to 
ohe-way campaigns, tending to offset candidates’ reliance on what he calls 
the techniques of modern salesmanship by which the candidates are encouraged 
to put over their arguments without giving the people much chance to answer 
back. 

Yet the FCC rules that even though these programs were in no way under 
the control of the candidates, a candidate’s appearance on them falls within 
reach of section 315 (a). Thus, if a candidate appears on Meet the Press or 
Face the Nation to answer news correspondents’ questions, every other candi- 
date for the same office must be afforded the same opportunity. I would venture 
to guess that even though the space in a newspaper may be rather less restricted 
by the forces of nature than the time in a broadcaster’s day—a newspaper can 
go from 48 to 50 pages but a broadcaster can do nothing about inventing a 
26-hour day—it is probable that a newspaper editor would lose his enthusiasm 
for press interviews if he were required to cover and give space to the press 
interviews of the Washington Peace Party's candidate or the Poor Man’s Party’s 
candidate equivalent to the coverage and space given to the interviews of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower or Mr. Stevenson. 
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Here, again, section 315 (a) restricted a broadcaster’s use of a most effective 
means of bringing information to the public during a campaign. And it was the 
public and its right to know which was the loser. 

In short, by precluding debates between the candidates, by barring them from 
panel and press interview programs, and by limiting the spokesmen who may 
appear in discussion programs, section 315 (a) has not worked out well in prac- 
tice no matter how good it looks on paper. As has been stated by Jack Gould, 
radio-television editor of the New York Times (May 29, 1955): 

“In practice the effect of section 315 is less a guaranty of fairness than a for- 
midable barrier to adequate broadcasting of political opinion and controversy. 
The proviso thwarts the conscientious broadcaster who wants to do a rounded 
job. It is a wonderful alibi for the broadcaster who doesn’t * * *. 

“* * * Tt is time that section 315 were reexamined with a view to allowing 
the broadcaster to make his own journalistic decisions.” 

It is important to note that we are not alone in our deep concern about the 
hobbling effect of section 315 (a). Our proposal to modify that subsection in 
the manner embodied in H. R. 6810 has received general approval by those who 
have thoughtfully considered the problem. I am attaching to my statement 
editorials by the New York Daily News, the New York Post, the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, and the Des Moines Register, as well as articles by James Reston and Jack 
Gould of the New York Times, and Roscoe Drummond of the New York Herald 
Tribune. Each of these agrees that section 315 (a) has the undesirable conse- 
quences which I have discussed and each agrees that there should be modification. 
It is significant that editors and writers covering such a wide range of political 
views should be in agreement on this subject. I think it indicates that we at 
CBS are not regarding this from a purely parochial point of view—and that this 
is not so much a broadcaster’s problem as it is the public’s problem. 

I recognize that some concern has been expressed that the proposal in H. R. 
6810 raises the possibility of favoritism for one candidate over another. The 
unspoken premise of this criticism seems clearly to be that in handling news 
and public affairs functions, a broadcaster, in his role as a part of the press, 
is so little to be trusted that he must be prevented from exercising any discretion. 

This is a dangerous premise on which to base legislation—a premise that 
people licensed by the Federal Government to act in the public interest, con- 
venience and necessity are unworthy of trust. If a broadcaster is not deemed 
qualified to make its own journalistic decisions, even in this limited area, then 
it can only be asked by what standard did the FCC give him a license in the first 
place. 

The fact is that there are other and far more powerful safeguards against 
the dangers of unfair play than a rule of enforced mathematical equality in 
these types of programs—equality which reduces service toward zero and thus 
deprives the public of facts and information to which it is entitled. The listener 
and viewer regard radio and television as a part of their personal lives. Our 
daily mail is vivid reminder of their quick reaction to anything which we do as 
broadcasters. If during the course of the campaign, or at any other time, a 
broadcaster were to be so flagrantly unfair as to favor one candidate over another, 
both the public and the political parties would be quick to react. For such 
favoritism cannot be exercised surreptitiously or invisibly. It would be there 
for all to see and hear and a broadcaster could not long survive the public ill will 
which such favoritism would justifiably create. 

It seems to us, therefore, that public reaction is the surest safeguard against 
any dangers which might be thought to arise by this limited modification of sec- 
tion 315 (a). But there is still another safeguard. The basic ground rules of 
the Communications Act would remain—the requirement would continue that 
a broadcast licensee must operate in the public interest. We at CBS and, I 
believe, almost all other broadcasters, have always considered that one of the 
components of operating in the public interest is to air all significant viewpoints 
on any important public controversial issue. Whether that requirement is self- 
imposed or imposed by the Communications Act, it is one which broadcasters in 
general have embraced. It is applicable to all important public issues whether 
political or not and it would remain during campaign periods and during the 
rest of the year—no matter how section 315 (a) were modified. That there 
micht be some difficult decisions to make is hardly a reason for not amending 
section 315 (a), if, as we believe, the public is being disserved by the subsection 
as it stands. } 

For these reasons, CBS has proposed that section 315 (a) be modified in the 
manner suggested by H. R. 6810. Enactment of the bill would, we believe, 
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represent a long forward step in permitting this new form of journalism to fulfill 
its potentiality in bringing facts, faces, and issues to the public. 

If section 315 (a) is modified in the manner proposed by H. R. 6810, CBS 
would invite the leading candidates on our panel discussion programs without 
charge—which we have been prevented from doing in the past. We would give 
greater coverage in news, news interview, news documentary, and similar types 
of programs to the leading candidates. And most important of all, CBS, with 
the approval of our affiliates to whom this question was submitted last spring, 
would provide free evening time during the campaign for the major presidential 
candidates to debate the main issues. We would propose to broadcast a modern- 
day electronic version of the Lincoln-Douglas debates in which both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic presidential candidates would appear on the viewers’ 
screen debating the great issues of the day. One way we might well do this 
would be to have a group of the country’s leading newsmen, during the closing 
weeks of the campaign, designate the half dozen or so chief issues as they have 
developed. In special live programs, CBS would invite the candidates to speak, 
wherever they are, one after the other, on these designated issues. 

We strongly believe that if the law is amended to make programs such as these 
possible, the public will benefit, because television and radio with their enormous 
circulation and impact will be able to fulfill their roles in bringing the major 
candidates directly to the public. We believe that this would provide a signifi- 
cant contribution to our democracy. 

We share the basic belief of our Founding Fathers that the citizen’s oppor- 
tunity to know and to judge for himself at firsthand will result in the best 
possible decisions in the polling booths. 

By increasing the opportunity through radio and television for the major 

national candidates to face each other and at the same time to face the American 
citizen directly in the citizen’s own home, we will have taken a long step forward 
in bringing radio and television to journalistic maturity and, even more impor- 
tant, in strengthening our democratic processes. 


(The following reprints of newspaper editorials and articles were 
included with Mr. Salant’s prepared statement :) 


[The New York Daily News, May 26, 1955] 
EquaL TIME FoR WHOM? 


President Frank Stanton of the Columbia Broadcasting System has come out 
with a proposal which makes sense to us. 

It concerns the Federal law requiring that, if a network gives free time to 
one candidate in a political campaign, it must give equal times to all other can- 
didates for the same office. 

The 1956 presidential campaign is coming up. Mr. Stanton recalls with visible 
shudders that in 1952 there were 18 candidates for President, most of them 
running mainly for laughs. 


TV—LAW—CAMPAIGNS 


Therefore, the CBS chief suggests, how about Congress amending the law 
so that the equal-time privilege will be extended only to major-party candidates? 
If Congress will do that, CBS for one will be glad to put on a series of TV de- 
bates next year between the two chief presidential nominees, along the lines 
of the famous Lincoln-Douglas debates of 1858. 

We think Congress should consider amending the law in some such way. 
This is a 2-party country, where 3d parties—to say nothing of 8th or 18th 
parties—never have amounted to much. Why not recognize that fact and 
revise the law to fit it? 


[New York Post, May 25, 1955] 
TV Depate 


The use of television as a political weapon may turn out to be one of the live- 
liest issues of the 1956 campaign. It has become increasingly apparent that the 
Republican strategists regard the TV blitz as the big political discovery of the 
century. Given a preponderance of financial assets, the GOP will undoubtedly 
try to blanket the country. 
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All of which sharply raises the question of free time for political oratery. 
On that subject Frank Stanton of the Columbia Broadcasting System has come 
up with some provocative thoughts. CBS, he says, is ready and eager to pro- 
mote a series of Lincoln-Douglas debates and to invite the candidates of the 
inajor parties to participate in numerous panel discussions—again at no cost. 
Sut that can’t be done, Stanton points out, unless the Federal Communications 
Commission amends section 315 of the FCC Act, which requires a TV or radio 
station to give equal time to all candidates if it extends free time to one. 

In 1952, Stanton reminds us, there were 18 parties and 12 candidates in the 
presidential race. (Lest you have forgotten or never knew, General Mac- 
Arthur was supported by three parties—America First, the Christian Nationalists 
and the Constitution Party; the Vegetarian Party ran Brigadier General Hold 
ridge; the Church of God Bible Party backed Homer Tomlinson; the Greenback 
Party supported one Frederick Proehl ; the Prohibition Party gave it all for Stuart 
Hamblen ; the Socialist Labor Party was for Eric Hass; the Progressive Party 
for Vincent Hallinan—and there were others, too.) It would have made little 
sense to insist that television grant equal free time to all these nominees to 
match any time offered Eisenhower and Stevenson. 

Surely, however, a series of debates between Eisenhower and Stevenson 
would have been lively TV fare even if the others were just allowed to sit 
on the platform. 

What Stanton is proposing essentially is that TV be allowed to accept the 
reality that we live under a two-party system. If the year comes when a third 
party, through some historic convulsion, really assumes major dimensions, 
we have no doubt that some flexibility could be achieved. But by clinging to the 
fetish of free time for everyone, we are in fact denying free time to anyone: 
with the inequality of financial resources that now exists, we may well be getting 
one-party TV before we are through. 

Within the framework of Stanton’s proposal there might well be some modi- 
fied clause to assure some time for all minority parties. But no newspaper feit 
obliged to provide equal space for the views of the Greenback standard-bearer 
or the Vegetarian leader ; Stanton has a case when he says TV ought to be allowed 
to inhabit the real world, too. 

Anyway, his proposal warrants real study and debate. 


[The Milwaukee Journal, May 31, 1955] 


IMPROVED TV USE IN CAMPAIGNS 


The problem of television and its use and misuse in national election cam- 
paign is a big one that requires long and serious study. One phase of it, however, 
could and should be corrected quickly—before the 1956 campaign. Frank 
Stanton, president of the Columbia Broadcasting System, discussed this phase 
recently. 

Under section 315 of the Federal communications act, a network or statien 
which makes time available to one candidate must offer equal time to all ethers. 

Stanton proposed this be amended so that leading candidates could participate 
in panel discussions, forums, or debates without networks or stations having to 
provide equal time for all minor candidates. He explained that CBS would like, 
for instance, to make 2 or 3 hours of evening time available free during the 
1956 campaign for a “modern day electronic version of the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates between the Republican and Democratic presidential candidates.” 

Under section 315 as it now exists such free public service programs would be 
imrpacticable, Stanton said. Every minor candidate could demand, and get, 
equal free time. 

In the 1952 campaign, that would have meant 16 other candidates. Parties 
which offered candidates in one or another of the States included the Progres- 
sive, Prohibitionist, Vegetarian, Socialist Labor, Socialist Worker, Constitution, 
and Christian Nationalist. There was a Poor Man’s Party with a presidential 
candidate who received 4,203 votes, all in New Jersey. 

Basically, industry insistence that the opportunity of buying time be extended 
equally to all candidates is good and should be continued. Allowing networks 
and stations to limit to major candidates the free, public-service type of, programs 
proposed by Stanton seems definitely in the general interest. 

Safeguards should be written to provide inclusion of a major third party 
candidate when and if such appears. And it would probably be wise, for the 
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time being, to limit the new freedom to presidential candidates. Injustice 
might be done in congressional, State, and municipal elections where serious 
third party and independent candidates can spring up quickly. They 


seriously handicapped by TV discrimination in favor of major parties. 


might be 


[Des Moines (lowa) Register, July 5, 1955 
EQuAL TIME IN POLITICAL BrRoapcasts 


Some things that are wonderful in theory can turn out to be dismal failures in 
practice. The law on political broadcasting is an example 

The “theory” is contained in section 315 of the Communications Act of 1934 
It declares: 

“If any licensee shall permit any person who is a legally qualified candidate 
for any public office to use a broadcasting station, he shall afford equal oppor 
tunities to all other such candidates for that office in the use of such broadcast 
ing station.” 

In practice, networks and stations have been discouraged from giving any 
free public service time to political candidates. In the 1952 election, 18 parties 
had candidates for President. The parties included the Vegetarian, the Church 
of God Bible, and the Greenback Parties. If the networks had given free time to 
Candidates Eisenhower and Stevenson, they also might have been required to 
give free time to every minor candidate—crackpot or otherwise—on the presi 
dential ballot. The law has been carried to such extremes that in 1952 broad 
casters found themselves obliged to give free coast-to-coast time to a William 
Schneider to “answer” Robert A. Taft and General Eisenhower because Schnei 
der had entered two Republican primaries in the race for the GOP nomination 

Discussion programs are similarly affected. Some broadcasters decline to 
invite candidates to discuss or debate issues during campaigns for fear 
getting stuck with interminable requests for equa! time. 

The result is that candidates who want to use broadcast facilities have to pay 
for most of their time. The costs of television can be prohibitive—$50,000 to 
$60,000 for a half hour on a major network. The result of the equal time pro 
vision is that ability to pay becomes the major consideration in use of broadcas 
facilities. The candidate hardpressed financially and most in need of help is 
the one hardest hit by section 515. 

sroadeasters would like to provide more public-service programs during po 
litical campaigns. Dr. Frank Stanton, president of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, talks about inviting the leading presidential candidates to appear on 
the network's panel discussion programs. He also has in mind making available 
2 or 3 hours of the best evening television time during the 1956 campaign for “a 
modern-day electronic version of the Lincoln-Douglas debates. Both the Republi 
ean and Democratic presidential candidates would appear on the viewer's screen 
debating the great issues of the day.” 

But this is impossible without revision of the Communications Act. So Dr 
Stanton has proposed to add the following to section 315: 

“Appearance by a legally qualified candidate on any news, news interview, 
panel discussion, debate, or similar type program where the format and produc 
tion of the program and the participants thereon are determined by the broad 
casting station, or by the network in the case of a network program, shall not 
be deemed to be use of a broadcasting station within the meaning of this 
subsection.” 

Some such change as this is needed. It should be possible for stations and 
networks to perform greater public service in the broadcasting and televising 
of political talks and interviews. 


afl 


(The New York Times, May 26, 1955 
Rapio, TV, anv 1956 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE NEW DIFFICULTIES FACING BROADCASTERS IN THE CAMPAIGN 
(By James Reston, special to the New York Times) 


WasHiInctTon, May 25.—In about a year from now there will be approximately 
i) million television sets in this country haranguing the populace with politica! 
oratory in what will, of course, be “the most important, the most decisive, and 
the wust histuric presidential election in American history 
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The “man who * * *” speeches will all be approximately the same, and the 
issues, of course, will be peace and prosperity, but the noise will be worse, and 
the ground rules for television campaigning will be even more out of date than 
they were in 1952. 

They will, that is, if something is not done about them fairly soon. 

Fortunately, some people here and elsewhere are beginning to think about the 
problem, and the TV and radio broadcasters, in town this week for a few days’ 
institutional soul searching, are asking the politicians some pertinent questions. 

“What is the attitude of the Federal Communications Commission,” the broad- 
casters asked yesterday, “on the suggestion currently being studied by Congress 
that radio and television stations be required to give political candidates free 
air time?” 

Dr. Frank Stanton, the president of the Columbia Broadcasting System, in a 
communication from New York, was even more specific. Why not amend the 
Federal Communications Act, he proposed, so that CBS could put the two major 
presidential candidates on panel shows on a series of Lincoln-Douglas type of 
debates without having to give the same privilege to the vegetarian, prohibition, 
and all other such minor candidates? 

Even though debaters of the quality of Messrs. Lincoln and Douglas vanished 
with the 19th century, these are good questions. The sad part about it is that 
nobody here seems to be able to agree how to deal with the problem. 

The main part of the present Communications Act that seems to be causing 
most of the trouble is the following: 

“If any licensee shall permit any person who is a legally qualified candidate 
for any public office to use a broadcasting station, he shall afford equal oppor- 
tunities to all other such candidates for that office in the use of such broadcasting 
station * * *.” 

The practical result of this regulation is that TV and radio stations seldom 
give any candidate for office free time because they would then be obliged to 
give all other candidates for the same office equal time. Thus, while many 
stations would no doubt have been willing to give time to General Eisenhower 
and Adlai E. Stevenson in the last election, they could not do so without having 
to give the same amount of time to the other legally qualified candidates repre- 
senting minor parties or sects. 


EDITORIAL JUDGMENT BARRED 


In short, the TV and radio stations cannot exercise their editorial judgment 
to cover the speeches they think important and ignore the others, as the news- 
papers do. They are obliged under the fee rules to treat the candidates of the 
Socialist Party, the Communist Party, the American Vegetarian Party, the 
Greenback Party, and the Prohibition Party precisely as they treat the can- 
didates of the Republican and Democratic Parties. 

If one gets free time all must get free time, and while this is eminently fair 
in principle, the result in practice has been of course that the stations have 
allowed the problem to be settled on the basis of ability to pay. 

Even in 1952 a half-hour single TV network broadcast could cost more than 
$30,000. That was when there were only 17 million TV sets in the country. 
Already the rates are higher and, by a year from next November, when there 
are expected to be more than 50 million sets, the bill will be much higher. 

There is general agreement here that the ability to pay principle is not just 
in a democracy, and that the injustice is likely to increase in direct ratio to the 
rise in TV costs, but the problem cannot be solved merely by changing the rules 
to give the Democrats and Republicans free time and blocking out all others. 

For while this might not produce injustice in national presidential elections, it 
could easily do so in State, congressional, and municipal elections. For example, 
Fiorella La Guardias’ successful Fusion Party campaign in New York City some 
years ago would have been handicapped by discrimination in favor of the major 
parties. 

This is only one of the many new problems to rise with the popularity and 
power of nationwide TV. 

Another is the increasing use of television by the executive branch of the 
Government. For example, President Eisenhower now puts on his weekly news 
conference before the TV cameras. Could he increase the number of news con- 
ferences during the campaign and thus be on a free TV national network 2 or 3 
times a week while the Democrats had no such opportunity of equal time? 
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These are just a sample of the problems now facing and dividing the politicians 
and the Federal Communications Commission, and it is clear that the whole 
question will have to be carefully studied before long if an objective appraisal 
is to be conducted at all. 

There are several ways in which this could be done by Congress, but perhaps 
the best way would be to have a Presidential commission appointed, with repre 
sentatives of the public, the broadcasting companies, the Federal Communications 
Commission, and the major parties. 

Such a commission would still have time to explore the problem and come up 
with recommendations before the emotions of the campaign itself make all 
objective appraisal impossible. 


[The New York Times, May 29, 1955] 
OUTMODED Broapcast LAw 
“EQUAL TIME” PROVISION SEEN AS BARRIER TO GOOD COVERAGE 
(By Jack Gould) 


In speaking before the convention of the Nation's broadcasters last week, Presi 
dent Eisenhower stressed television’s role in helping keep the American public 
informed. In particular he urged the radio and TV men to insure that broad 
casting be as free as other mediums. 

If this goal is to be attained, however, the broadcasters cannot do it by them 
selves; the help of Congress is needed. In one of the most vital and crucial! 
branches of news—politics—television is hobbled by a regulation that, if applied 
to newspapers, soon would make a hollow jest of a free press. 

The regulation is known technically as section 315 of the Federal Communica- 
tions Act and popularly as the “equal time” provision. It involves the attractive 
if naive notion that journalistic impartiality can be legislated on a mathematica! 
basis. 

In practice the effect of section 315 is less a guaranty of fairness than a for- 
midable barrier to adequate broadcasting of political opinion and controversy 
The provision thwarts the conscientious broadcaster who wants to do a rounded 
job. It is a wonderful alibi for the broadcaster who doesn’t. 


LANGUAGE OF LAW 


Section 315 stipulates that if a broadcaster “permits any person who is a 
legally qualified candidate for any public office to use a broadcasting station, he 
shall afford equal opportunities to all other such candidates for that office in 
the use of such broadcasting station.” 

Under section 315 a candidate is defined as any person who announces his 
candidacy and “meets the qualifications prescribed by the applicable laws to hold 
the office for which he is a candidate.” 

The broadcaster’s plight can be appreciated when it is realized that in 1952 
there were not only General Eisenhower and Adlai E. Stevenson running for 
office. In addition, there were presidential candidates of the American Party, 
the American Rally, the Christian Nationalist Party, Church of God Bible Party, 
Constitution Party, Greenback Party, Poor Man’s Party, Progressive Party, Pro- 
hibition Party, Republimerican Party, Socialist Labor Party, Socialist Party, 
Socialist Workers Party, Spiritual Party, Vegetarian Party, and Washington 
Peace Party. 

Under the law, is a broadcaster required to give all these candidates equal 
time? Strictly speaking, the answer would seem “Yes.” In 1952 a man named 
William R. Schneider filed in two Republican primaries and then asked the 
Federal Communications Commission for equal time with General Eisenhower 
and the late Senator Robert A. Taft. The FCC directed that he receive such 
time and Mr. Schneider was heard from coast to coast. 

In short, from a legal standpoint the broadcaster cannot focus his news atten- 
tion merely on the candidates, whatever their number may be, in whom there 
is genuine public interest; he is legally subject to granting equal time to many 
unknowns. 

To avoid this contingency most broadcasters simply do not give free time to 
any of the candidates once the formal campaign has started. The same policy 
seems certain to be extended to primary contests, which ultimately could mean 
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virtually no meaningful political coverage that the politicians did not choose to 
finance. Manifestly, this is an unhealthy state of affairs both for TV as a 
journalistic medium and for the candidate who is not well off. 

The ramifications of section 315 extend to many news and discussion programs. 
During a campaign it might seem fair for a Republican and a Democratic Sen- 
ator, both running for reelection, to debate a national issue. But under section 
315, their opponents back home theoretically could ask for equal time to give 
their views. Rather than run this risk, discussion shows often pass up politics 
during a political campaign. 

NO NEWS 


Even on spot news a strict mathematical interpretation of equal time can mean 
no news. During the last New York State conventions a television station 
wanted to cover the balloting contest, if one developed, between Averell Harri- 
man and Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. Conceivably, this news event could run 
an hour or soon TY. The Republicans, with Senator Irving M. Ives unopposed 
for the gubernatorial nomination, had no ballot contest. 

If the Democrats were to be on TV, however, the Republicans wanted to be on 
just as long, even if it meant filling in with speeches. But the Democrats said 
if the Republicans made speeches they wanted time to reply. The upshot of 
this seesawing nonsense was that the Democratic contest wasn’t covered, even 
though it was real news. The TV public was not informed. 

Section 315 imposes an impossible journalistic burden. News cannot be 
judged on a legalistic and statistical basis without leading to utter chaos. If 
a newspaper used the full text of the Republican and Democratic candidates, 
should it be compelled by law to run the full text of a dozen other candidates? 
Should a Democratic story be ignored because the Republicans weren’t making 
news? Yet these absurd situations do prevail in TV. 

The evil of trying to legislate fairness already is apparent. Senator War- 
ren G. Magnuson, chairman of the powerful Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, which has jurisdiction over broadcasting matters, suggested 
that perhaps broadcasters should be required to dnote some fixed amount of 
time to qualified candidates. This is not unlike saying a newspaper should 
contribute its columns to the politicians with no voice in how those columns were 
used. , 

The remedy is not more legislation but less. Section 315 in substance contra- 
dicts another provision of the Communications Act, which prohibits Govern- 
ment meddling in program content. Political news is vital program content. 
It is time that section 315 were reexamined with a view to allowing the broad- 
caster to make his own journalistic decisions. If he is not deemed qualified 
to do so, then it can only be asked, by what standard did the Federal Com- 
munications Commission give him a license in the first place? 


[New York Herald Tribune, June 8, 1955] 
WASHINGTON—TV, CAMPAIGN, AND VOTERS 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WaSuHINGTON.—Vice President Richard Nixon has reached some original and 
arresting conclusions concerning the use of television in political campaigns. He 
is convinced that a good deal of fresh thinking is needed if TV is to continue to 
be an effective instrument of campaigning, and as a beginning he offers the follow- 
ing judgments: 

That the set speech of a presidential nominee, showing him on the television 
screen haranguing a big rally or snugly reading his teleprompter in the studio, 
is on the way out. 

That such performances won't any longer attract good audiences or hold them. 

That only a major Presidential pronouncement or some very special circum- 
stance, such as the buildup which preceded his explanation of the “Nixon fund” 
in the 1952 campaign, will produce and sustain the interest of an adequate TV 
audience in future campaigns. 

That political telecasts will have to be far better produced than in the past 
and that there will have to be some form of audience participation—perhaps 
an adaptation of Secretary Dulles’ recent foreign-policy report to the President 
plus running comment and questions in the presence of several members of the 
Cabinet. 
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Mr. Nixon is inclined to think that in future campaigns the nominees will have 
to take on unrehearsed, off-the-cuff questioning if the candidates are to get 
the voters, in any large numbers, to stop, look, and listen. 

This makes a good deal of sense. Unless Mr. Nixon's advice is heeded, | 
suspect that set campaign speeches will attract smaller audiences than they 
did in 1952. Then television was still a relative novelty to many millions of 
viewers. Novelty will no longer be enough. Political performances on TV will 
need to have pace, movement, and conflict. 

This is why I am attracted to the suggestion recently made by Dr. Frank 
Stanton, president of the Columbia Broadcasting System. He says that CBS 
would provide free television time for a series of Lincoln-Douglas type debates 
between the two major 1956 presidential candidates if Congress would amend 
the communications law to make it possible. 

Dr. Stanton’s suggestion has two advantages. 

its incidental advantage is that it would greatly reduce the costs of national! 
campaigns by giving invaluable TV time to both sides—even as newspapers give 
thousands of columns of free space. 

Its compelling advantage is that it would create political telecasts which would 
meet all of Vice President Nixon’s tests—pace, movement, and conflict. 

The Lincoln-Douglas style of political debate would be provoter all the way. 
Some of its special values would be these: 

It would galvanize public interest in the campaign issues as nothing else 
could. 

It would clarify and sharpen the significant differences between the nominees. 

It would put the Presidential candidates on the screen simultaneously and 
would greatly assist the voters in appraising their relative qualities and qualifi- 
cations. 

It would enable conflicting campaign arguments to catch up with each other 
much sooner and at once increase the hazard and reduce the temptation to rely 
on exaggerated campaign arguments. 

I can’t say that all presidential nominees would like this type of campaigning. 
I am sure all the voters would like it, and I can’t escape the conclusion that a 
campaign ought to be geared for what's good for the voters whether it is zood 
for the candidates or not. 
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Excerpr From TrestTIMONY OF RicHaRp S. SaLant, Vice PRESIDENT, COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING SYsTEM, INc., APRIL 26, 1955, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON Privi 
LEGES AND ELecTIons on 8. 636, a Brix To Revise THE FepeRAL Evecrion Laws, 
To PREVENT CORRUPT PRACTICES IN FEDERAL ELECTIONS, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


* * * Compelling broadcasters to give free time is not a fair or sensible rem 
edy. The advantages of the candidate with generous contributors are advantages 
not limited to the candidate's use of radio and television. The fact that the 
current emphasis is on radio and television is a tribute to the impact and force 
of these media and is a recognition that they are perhaps the best and mos 
direct way by which candidates can present themselves and their views to the 
people. But that is no reason to discriminate against radio and television, which 
after all are a vital part of the free press. It would be ironic to make radio and 


television victims of their own success by singling them out for condemnatior 
proceedings. 
After all, everything used in a political campaicn costs money: train and 


plane travel, newspaper advertisements, sound trucks, auditoriums, campaign 
headquarters, buttons, car placards, mailing pieces, comic books, balloons, « 
fetti, elephants, donkers, and pretty girls. 

At least some of these are just as necessary to a candidate, if not quite «o 
effective, as radio and television. Yet nobody has suggested that the supplier of 
these items be required to give them away free to candidates. The imbalance of 
more elaborate headquarters, more plentiful confetti, a larger number of ad 
vertisements in newspapers, and more pretty girls, is dismissed as the natural 
and inevitable consequence of one candidate’s having more financial contribu 
tions than the other. 

The proposal to require broadcasters to provide free time can find no logical 
justification in the arguments that the broadcasters use the public’s air and 
operate only by Government license, or that they have a natural monopoly arising 
out of limitations of airspace available. Railroads and airlines also have nat 
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ural monopolies and are licensed to operate by the Government. Yet there is no 
suggestion that they donate their services and facilities to candidates. 

Newspapers are afforded second-class mailing privileges under which their 
postal charges are considerably reduced. Yet no one entertains the fantastic 
notion that their secondclass mailing privileges be revoked unless they carry a 
specified number of political speeches verbatim or a specified number of political 
advertisements free. 

Nor can the suggestion that radio and television be treated differently from 
newspapers by requiring free donations from broadcasters be justified on the 
grounds of a special scarcity of broadcasting stations. The fact is that there 
are about 3,000 radio stations and 425 television stations in the United States 
and less than 2,000 daily papers. In New York City there are only 8 daily news- 
papers but there are 15 radio stations and 7 television stations. In Chicago 
there are 4 daily newspapers, 4 television stations, and 16 radio stations. In 
Los Angeles there are 4 daily newspapers, 13 radio stations, and 7 television 
stations. 

While I am no expert in constitutional law, the proposal, wholly apart from 
its unfairness and unwisdom, also seems clearly to raise serious constitutional 
questions under the first amendment. Radio and television are a part of the 
press. Yet there is a tendency to make proposals to govern radio and television 
which no one would dream of making in respect of newspapers. A proposal to 
require newspapers to print verbatim a specified number of speeches of each 
political candidate during a political campaign would surely be universally 
condemned, as an interference with the freedom of the press. For this is worse 
than censorship. This is telling a newspaper not what it may not print but 
what it must print. Yet the proposal for radio and television is precisely the 
same. 


EXHIBIT 12 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Use ov BroapcasT FACILiries BY CANDIDATES FOR PUBLIC OFFICE 
F@C 54-1155 9105—PUBLIC NOTICE—SEPTEMBER 8, 1954 


In accordance with the mandate of section 315 of the Communications Act 
of 1984, as amended, the Commission on September 2, 1954, revised its rules re- 
lating to rates charged for political broadcasts coming within the provisions of 
section 315 (Docket No. 11092). We believe it is appropriate, at this time, as an 
aid to licensees in handling various questions which may arise under section 315 
of the act to recapitulate in this document the provisions of the act and the 
Commission’s rules adopted in implementation thereof, together with a brief 
summary of some of the more important questions which have been raised by 
interested parties in recent years with respect to the obligations of licensees 
under this section and the Commission’s determinations thereon. 

The information Contained herein does not purport to be a discussion of 
every problem that may arise in the political broadcast field. It is rather a codi- 
fication of the determinations of the Commission with respect to the problems 
which have been presented to it and which appear likely to be involved in fu- 
ture campaigns. The purpose of this report is the clarification of licensee re- 
sponsibility and course of action when situations discussed herein are encoun- 
tered. In this way, resort to the Commission may be obviated in many in 
stances, and time—which is of such importance in political campaigns—will he 
conserved. We do not mean to preclude inquiries to the Commission when there 
is a bona fide doubt as to a licensee’s obligations under section 315. But it is 
believed that the following discussion will, in many instances, remove the need 
for such inquiries and that licensees will be able to take the necessary prompt 
action in these cases involving election campaigns in accordance with the in- 
terpretations and positions set forth below. 

It is to be emphasized that this discussion relates solely to obligations of 
broadcast licensees under section 315 of the Communications Act and is not in- 
tended to treat with the wholly separate question of the treatment by broadcast 
licensees in the public interest of political or other controversial programs or 
discussions not falling within the specific provisions of that section. With respect 
to the responsibilities of broadcast stations for insuring fair and balanced pres- 
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#ntation of programs not coming within section 315, but relating to lmpertan 
public issues of a controversial nature including political broadcasts, licensees 
are referred to the Commission's Report, “Editorializing by Broadcast Licensees 
(Release No. 215, June 2, 1949) and the cases cited therein In this respect it 
is particularly important that licensees recognize that the special obligations 
imposed upon them by the provisions of section 315 of the Communications Act 
with respect to certain types of political broadcasts do not in any way limi! 
the applicability of general public interest concepts to political broadcasts not 
falling within the provisions of section 315 of the Communications Act. On 
the contrary, in view of the obvious importance of such programming to our 
system of representative government it is clear that these precepts, as set forth 
in the Report referred to above are of particular applicability to such pre 
gramming. 

We have adopted a question-and-answer format as an appropriate means of 
delineating the section 315 problems. Wherever possible,’ references to Cou 
mission decisions or rulings are made so that the researcher may, if he desires 
profit by the more thorough or expansive statement of the Commission's position 
found in such decisions. Copies of rulings not otherwise available may be found 
in a “Political Broadcast” folder kept in the Commission's Public Reference 
Room. 

I. The Statute. Section 315 of the Communications Act of 1964, as amended, 
provides as follows: 

“Sec. 315. (a) If any licensee shall permit any person who is a legally qualified 
candidate for any public office to use a broadcasting station, he shall afford equal 
opportunities to all other such candidates for that oflice in the use of such broad 
casting station: Provided, That such licensee shall have no power of censorship 
over the material broadcast under the provisions of this section. No obligation is 
hereby imposed upon any licensee to allow the use of its station by any such 
candidate. 

“(b) The charges made for the use of any broadcasting station for any of the 
purposes set forth in this section shall not exceed the charges made for compar 
able use of such station for other purposes. 

“(c) The Commission shall prescribe appropriate rules and regulations to 
carry out the provisions of this section.” 

Il. The Commission's rules and regulations with respect to political broadcasts 
The Commission’s rules and regulations with respect to political broadcasts com- 
ing within section 315 of the Communications Act are set forth in §§ 3.190 (AM), 
3.290 (FM), 3.590 (Non-Commercial Educational FM), and 3.657 (TV), respec- 
tively. These provisions are identical (except for elimination of any discussion 
of charges in § 3.590 relating to noncommercial educational FM stations) and 
read as follows: 

“Broadcasts by candidates for public office—(a) Definitions. A legally qua! 
fied candidate’ means any person who has publicly announced that he is a candi- 
date for nomination by a convention of a political party or for nomination or elec- 
tion in a primary, special, or general election, municipal, county, state or na- 
tional, and who meets the qualifications prescribed by the applicable laws to hold 
the office for which he is a candidate, so that he may be voted for by the electorate 
directly or by means of delegates or electors, and who 

“(1) Has qualified for a place on the ballot or 

“«2) Is eligible under the applicable law to be voted for by sticker, by writing 
in his name on the ballot, or other method, and 

“(i) Has been duly nominated by a political party which is commonly known 
and regarded as such, or 

“(ii) Makes a substantial showing that he is a bona fide candidate for nomina- 
tion of office, as the case may be. 

“(b) General requirements. No station licensee is required to permit the use 
of its facilities by any legally qualified candidate for public office, but if any 
licensee shall permit any such candidate to use its facilities, it shall afford equal 
opportunities to all such other candidates for that office to use such facilities 
provided, that such licensee shall have no power of censorship over the material 
broadcast by any such candidate. 

“(c) Rates and practices. (1) The rates, if any, charged all such candidates 
for the same office shall be uniform and shall not be rebated by any means direct 
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or indirect. A candidate shall, in each case, be charged no more than the rate 
the station would charge if the candidate were a commercial advertiser whose 
advertising was directed to promoting its business within the same area as that 
encompassed by the particular office for which such person is a candidate. All 
discount privileges otherwise offered by a station to commercial advertisers 
shall be available upon equal terms to all candidates for public office. 

“(2) In making time available to candidates for public office nv licensee shall 
make any discrimination between candidates in charges, practices, regulations, 
facilities, or services for or in connection with the service rendered pursuant 
to this part, or make or give any preference to any candidate for public office 
or subject any such candidate to any prejudice or disadvantage; nor shall any 
licensee make any contract or other agreement which shall have the effect of 
permitting any legally qualified candidate for any public office to broadcast to 
the exclusion of other legally qualified candidates for the same public office. 

“(d) Records; inspection. Every licensee shall keep and permit public in- 
spection of a complete record of all requests for broadcast time made by or on 
behalf of candidates for public office, together with an appropriate notation 
showing the disposition made by the licensee of such requests, and the charges 
made, if any, if request is granted.” 

In addition, the attention of licensees is directed to the provisions of §§ 3.189 
(b), 3.289 (b) and 3.654 (b) which provide in identical language: 

“(b) In the case of any political program or any program involving the dis- 
cussion of public controversial issues for which any records, transcriptions, talent, 
scripts, or other material or services of any kind are furnished, either directly 
or indirectly, to a station as an inducement to the broadcasting of such program, 
an announcement shall be made both at the beginning and conclusion of such pro- 
gram on which such material or services are used that such records, transcrip- 
tions, talent, scripts, or other material or services have been furnished to such 
station in connection with the broadcasting of such program: provided, however, 
that only one such announcement need be made in the case of any such program 
of five minutes’ duration or less, which announcement may be made either at the 
beginning or the conclusion of the program.” 

Ill. Programs coming within section 315. In general, any use of broadcast 
facilities by a legally qualified candidate for public office, imposes an obligation 
on licensees to afford equal opportunities to all other such candidates for the same 
office. 

“A. Types of users. 

“1. Q. Does section 315 apply to one speaking for or on behalf of the candidate, 
as contrasted with the candidate himself? 

“A. No. The section applies only to legally qualified candidates. Candidate 
A has no legal right under section 315 to demand time where B, not a condidate, 
has spoken against A or in behalf of another candidate. (Felix v. Westinghouse 
Radio Stations, 182 F. 2d 1, cert. den. 333 U. S. 876). 

“2. Q. Where time has been afforded to a party for political talks by non- 
eandidates, must a request for time by spokesmen for another party be honored 
under section 315? 

“A. No. Section 315 affords a personal right to candidates only and is not 
concerned with parties, as such. Idem. 

“3. Q. Do the provisions of section 315 require stations to afford equal oppor- 
tunities in the use of their facilities in support of or in opposition to a public 
question to be voted upon in any election? 

“A. No. The language and legislative history of section 315 clearly limit the 
application of this section to legally qualified candidates for public office. 

“B. What constitutes a ‘use’ of broadcast facilities entitling opposing caadi- 
dates to equal opportunities? 

“4. Q. If a legally qualifier candidate secures air time but does not discuss 
matters directly related to his candidacy, is this a use of facilities under section 
315? 

“A. Yes. Section 315 does not distinguish between the uses of broadcast time 
by a candidate, and the licensee is not authorized to pass on requests for time by 
opposing candidates on the basis of the licensee’s evaluation of whether the 
original use was or was not in aid of a candidacy. (WMCA, Inc., 7 R. R. 1132.) 
“5. Q. Must a broadcaster give equal time to a candidate whose opponent has 
broadcast in some other capacity than as a candidate? 

“A. Yes. For example, a weekly report of a Congressman to his constituents 
via radio or television is a broadcast by a legally qualified candidate for public 
office as soon as he becomes a candidate for reelection, and his opponent must 
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be given equal opportunity for time on the air. Any ‘use’ of a station by a 
candidate, in whatever capacity, entities his opponent to ‘equal opportunity,’ 
(Station KNGS, 7 R. R. 1130.) 

“6. Q. If a candidate appears on a variety program for a very brief bow or 
statement are his opponents entitled to ‘equal opportunities’ on the basis of this 
brief appearance? 

“A. Yes. All appearances of a candidate, no matter how brief or perfunctory, 
are a ‘use’ of a station's facilities within section 315, 

“7. Q. If a candidate is accorded station time for a speech in connection with 
a ceremonial activity or other public service is an opposing candidate entitled 
to equal utilization of the station’s facilities? 

“A. Yes. Section 315 contains no exception with respect to broadcasts by 
legaliy qualified candidates carried ‘in the public interest’ or as a ‘public serv- 
ice.’ It follows that the station’s broadcast of the candidate’s speech was a ‘use’ 
of the facilities of the station by a legally qualified candidate giving rise to an 
obligation by the station under section 315 to afford equal opportunity to other 
legally qualified candidates for the same office. (Letter to CBS (WBBM), dated 
October 31, 1952; Letter to KFI, dated October 31, 1952.) 

“8. Q. If a station arranges for a debate between the candidates of two par- 
ties, or presents the candidates of two parties in a press conference format or 
so-called forum program, is the station required to make equal time available to 
other candidates? 

“A. Yes. The appearance of candidates on the above types of programs con 
stitutes a ‘use’ of the licensee’s facilities by legally qualified candidates and, 
therefore, other candidates for the same office are entitled to ‘equal opportuni- 
ties.” (Letter to Harold Oliver, dated October 31, 1952; Letter to Julius F. Brau 
ner, dated October 31, 1952.) 

“9. Q. Are acceptance speeches by successful candidates for nomination for 
the candidacy of a particular party for a given office, a use by a legally qualified 
candidate for election to that office? 

“A. Yes. Where the successful candidate for nomination becomes legally 
qualified as a candidate for election as a result of the nomination. (Progressive 
Party, 7 R. R. 1300.)” 

IV. Who is a legally qualified candidate? 

“10. Q. How can a station know which candidates are ‘legally qualified’? 

“A. The determination as to who is a legally qualified candidate for a particu- 
lar public office within the meaning of section 315 and the Commission’s rules 
must be determined by reference to the law of the state in which the election is 
being held. In general, a candidate is legally qualified if he can be voted for in 
the state or district in which the election is being held, and, if elected, is eligible 
to serve in the office in question. 

“11. Q. Need a candidate be on the baliot to be legally qualified ? 

“A. Not always. The term ‘legally qualified candidate’ is not restricted to 
persons whose names appear on the printed ballot : the term may embrace persons 
not listed on the ballot if such persons are making a bona fide race for the office 
involved and the names of such persons, or their electors can, under applicable 
law, be written in by voters so as to resuit in their valid election. The Com- 
mission recognizes, however, that the mere fact that any name may be written 
in does not entitle all persons who may publicly announce themselves as candi- 
dates to demand time under section 315; broadcast stations may make suitable 
and reasonable requirements with respect to proof of the bona fide nature of any 
candidacy on the part of applicants for the use of facilities under section 315. 
(Section 3.190, 3.290, 3.657 ; Socialist Labor Party, 7 R. R. 766; Columbia Broad- 
casting System, Inc., 7 R. R. 1189; Press Release of November 26, 1941 (Mimeo 
5D732).) 

“12. Q. May a station deny a candidate ‘equal opportunity’ because it believes 
that the candidate has no possibility of being elected or nominated? 

“A. No. Section 315 does not permit any such subjective determination by the 
station with respect to a candidate’s chances of nomination or election. (Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, Inc., 7 R. R. 1189.) 

“13. Q. May a person be considered to be a legally qualified candidate where 
he has made only a public announcement of his candidacy and has not yet filed 
the required forms or paid the required fees for securing a place on the ballot in 
either the primary or genera! elections? 

“A. The answer depends on applicable state law. In some states persons may 
be voted for by electorate whether or not they have gone through the procedure 
required for getting their names placed on the ballot itself. In such a state, the 
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announcement of a person's candidacy—if determined to be bona fide—is suf- 
ficient to bring him within the purview of section 315. In other states, however, 
candidates may not be ‘legally qualified’ until they have fulfilled certain prescribed 
procedures. The applicable state laws and the particular facts surrounding the 
announcement of the candidacy are determinatives. (Letter to Senator Earle C 
Clements, dated February 2, 1954.) 

“14. Q. Must a station make time available upon demand to a candidate of the 
Communist Party, or a candidate who is a member of the Communist Party, if it 
has afforded time to that candidate’s opponents for the office in question? 

“A. If the person involved is a legally qualified candidate for the office he is 
seeking, Section 315 requires ‘that equal opportunities’ be afforded him. It will 
be recognized that who is a legally qualified candidate is dependent upon federal, 
state, and local law pertaining to the elective process and is not based upon pro- 
vision of the Communications Act or the Rules of the Commission. 

“The question of the specific applicability of these principles in the light of the 
enactment of the Communist Control Act of 1954, to candidates of the Commu- 
nist Party or who are members of the Communist Party has not yet been deter- 
mined. 

“15. Q. When is a person a legally qualified candidate for nomination as the 
candidate of a party for President or Vice President of the United States? 

“A. In view of the fact that a person may be nominated for these offices by the 
conventions of his party without having appeared on the ballot of any state 
having presidential primary elections, or having any pledged votes prior to the 
convention, or even announcing his willingness to be a candidate, no fixed rule 
can be promulgated in answer to this question. Whether a person so claiming is 
in fact a bona fide candidate will depend on the particular facts of each situation, 
including consideration of what efforts, if any, he has taken to secure delegates 
or preferential votes in state primaries. It cannot, however, turn on the licensee’s 
evaluation of the claimant’s chances for success. (Letter of May 28, 1952, to 
Julius F. Brauner.)” 


V. When are candidates opposing candidates? 

“16. Q. What public offices are included within the meaning of section 315? 

“A. Under the Commission's rules, section 315 is applicable to both primary and 
general elections, and public offices include all offices filed by special or general 
election on a municipal, county, state, or national level as well as the nomination 
by any recognized party as a candidate for such an office. 

“17. Q. May the station under section 315 make time available to all candidates 
for one office and refuse all candidates for another office? 

“A. Yes. The ‘equal opportunity’ requirement of section 315 is limited to all 
legally qualified candidates for the same office. 

“18. Q. If the station makes time available to candidates seeking the nomina- 
tion of one party for a particular office, does section 315 require that it make 
equal time available to the candidates seeking the nomination of other parties 
for the same office? 

“A. No; the Commission has held that while both primary elections or nominat- 
ing conventions and general elections are comprehended within the terms of sec- 
tion 315, the primary elections or conventions held by one party are to be con- 
sidered separately from the primary elections or conventions of other parties, 
and therefore, insofar as section 315 is concerned, ‘equal opportunities’ need only 
be afforded legally qualified candidates for nomination for the same office at the 
same party’s primary or nominating convention. (KWFT, Inc., 4 R. R. 885; 
Letter to Arnold Petersen, May 13, 1952; Letter to WCDL, April 3, 1953.) 

“19. Q. If the station makes time available to all candidates of one party for 
nomination for a particular office, including the successful candidate, may candi- 
dates of other parties in the general election demand an equal amount of time 
under section 315? 

“A. No. For the reason given above. (KWFT, Inc., 4 R. R. 885.)” 


VI. What constitutes equal opportunities? 


“20. Q. Generally speaking, what constitutes equal opportunities? 

“A. Under section 315 and §§ 3.190, 3.290, and 3.657 of the Commission’s rules, 
no licensee shall make any discrimination in charges, practices, regulations, facil- 
ities, or services rendered to candidates for a particular office. 

“21. Q. Is a licensee required or allowed to give time free to one candidate 
where it had sold time to an opposing candidate? 
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“A. The licensee is not permitted to discriminate between the candidates in 
any way. With respect to any particular election it may adopt a policy of selling 
time, or of giving time to the candidates free of charge, or of giving them some 
time and selling them additional time. But whatever policy it adopts it must 
treat all candidates for the same office alike with respect to the time they may 
secure free and that for which they must pay. 

“22. Q. Is a station’s obligation under section 315 met if it offers a candidate 
the same amount of time an opposing candidate has received, where the time 
of the day or week afforded the first candidate is superior to that offered his 
opponent? 

“A. No. The station in providing equal opportunities must consider the de 
sirability of the time segment allotted as well as its length. And while there is 
no requirement that a station afford candidate B exactly the same time of day 
on exactly the same day of the week as candidate A, the time segments offered 
must be comparable as to desirability. 

“23. Q. Is it necessary for a station to advise a candidate or a political party 
that time has been sold to other candidates? 

“A. No. The law does not require that this be done. If a candidate inquires, 
however, the facts must be given him. It should be noted here that a station 
is required to keep a public record of all requests for time by or on behalf of 
political candidates, together with a record of the disposition and the charges 
made, if any, for each broadcast. (Sections 3.190 (d), 3.200 (d), 3.657 (4).) 

“24. Q. If one political candidate buys station facilities more heavily than 
another, is a station required to call a halt to such sales because of the resulting 
unbalance? 

“A. No. Section 315 requires only that all candidates be afforded an equal 
opportunity to use the facilities of the station. (Letter to Mrs. M. R. Oliver, 
dated October 23, 1952.) 

“25. Q. If the candidate has received free time for a period of time and sub 
sequently a second candidate announces his candidacy, is the second candidate 
entitled to equal facilities retroactive to the date when the first candidate an 
nounced his candidacy? 

“A. Normally yes. Once the station has made time available to one qualified 
candidate, its obligation to provide equal facilities to future candidates begins 
A candidate cannot, however, delay his request for time and expect to use the 
‘equal opportunities’ provision to force a station to turn over most of the last 
few preelection days to him in order to ‘saturate’ preelection broadcast time 
(Letter to Congressman Hunter, dated May 28, 1952; Letter to Congressman 
Frelinghuysen, dated March 2, 1954.) 

“26. Q. If a station has a policy of confining political broadcasts to sustain- 
ing time, but has so many requests for political time that it cannot handle them 
all within its sustaining schedule, may it refuse time to a candidate whose op 
ponent has already been granted time on the basis of its established policy of 
not canceling commercial programs in favor of political broadcasts? 

“A. No. The station cannot rely upon its policy if the latter conflicts with the 
‘equal opportunity’ requirement of section 315 Stephens Betg. Co.. 32 BR. BR. 1. 

“27. Q. If one candidate has been nominated by Parties A, B, and C, while a 
second candidate for the same office is nominated only by Party D, how should 
time be allocated as between the two candidates ? 

“A. Section 315 has reference only to the use of facilities by persons who are 
candidates for public office and not to the political parties which may have nomi- 
nated such candidates. Accordingly, if broadcast time is made available for 
the use of a candidate for public office, the provisions of section 315 require that 
equal opportunity be afforded each person who is a candidate for the same office 
without regard to the number of nominations that any particular candidate may 
have. (Letter to Thomas W. Wilson, dated October 31, 1946.) 

28. Q. If a station broadcasts a program sponsored by a commercial adver- 
tiser which includes one or more qualified candidates as speakers or guests, what 
are its obligations with respect to affording equal opportunities to other candi- 
dates for the same office? 

“A. If candidates are permitted to appear, witRout cost to themselves, on pro- 
grams sponsored by commercial advertisers, opposing candidates are entitled 
to receive comparable time, also at no cost Letter to Senator Mouroney, dated 
October 9, 1952.) 

“29. Q. Where a candidate for office in a state or local election appears on a 
national network program, is an opposing candidate for the same office entitled 
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to equal facilities over stations which carried the original program and serve the 
area in which the election campaign is occurring? 

“A. Yes. Under such circumstances an opposing candidate would be en- 
titled to time on such stations. (Letter to Senator Monroney, dated October 
9, 1952.) 

“30. Q. Where a candidate appears on a particular program—such as a regular 
series of forum programs—are opposing candidates entitled on demand to appear 
on the same program? 

“A. Not necessarily. The mechanics of the problem of ‘equal opportunities’ 
must be left to resolution of the parties. And while factors such as the size of 
the potential audience because of the appearance of the first candidate on an estab- 
lished or popular program might very well be a matter for consideration by the 
parties, it cannot be said, in the abstract, that equal opportunities could only be 
provided by giving opposing parties time on the same program. (Letter to 
Harold Oliver, dated October 31, 1952; Letter to Julius F. Brauner, dated October 
31, 1952.)” 

VII. What limitations can be put on the use of facilities by a candidate? 

“31. Q. May a station delete material in a broadcast under section 315 because 
it believes the material contained therein is or may be libelous? 

“A. No. Any such action would entail censorship which is expressly pro- 
hibited by section 315 of the Communications Act. (Port Huron Betg. Co., 4 
R. R.1; WDSU Betg. Co., 7 R. R. 769.) 

“Q. If a legally qualified candidate does make libelous or slanderous remarks 
is the station liable therefor? 

“A. The Commission has expressed its opinion in Port Huron Betg. Co., 4 
R. R. 1., that licensees not directly participating in the libel might be absolved 
from any liability they might otherwise have under state law, because of the 
operation of Section 315 which precludes them from preventing its utterance. 
But this is a matter which in the absence of any amendment to the law will have 
to be definitively decided by the courts. So far there have been no clear judicial 
holdings on this matter, but only dicta or lower court opinions supporting both 
positions. It should be noted, however, that many states have passed laws which 
wholly or partially exempt licensees from liability under these circumstances. 

“33. Q. If a candidate secures time under section 315, must he talk about a 
subject directly related to his candidacy? 

“A. No. The candidate may use the time as he deems best. To deny a person 
time on the ground that he was not using it in furtherance of his candidacy 
would be an exercise of censorship prohibited by section 315 (WMCA, Inc., 7 
R. R. 1132). 

“34. Q. If a station makes time available to an office holder who is also a 
legally qualified candidate for reelection and the office holder limits his talks to 
nonpartisan and informative material, may other legally qualified candidates who 
obtain time be limited to the same subjects or the same type of broadcast? 

“A. No. Other qualified candidates may use the facilities as they deem best 
in their own interest. (Letter to Congressman Allen Oakley Hunter, May 28, 
1952.) 

“35. Q. May a station require an advance script of a candidate’s speech? 

“A. Yes, provided that the practice is uniformly applied to all candidates for 
the same office using the station’s facilities, and the station does not undertake 
to censor the candidate’s talk. (Letter of July 9, 1952, to H. A. Rosenberg, 
Louisville, Ky.) 

“36. Q. May a station have a practice of requiring a candidate to record his 
proposed broadcast at his own expense? 

“A. Yes. Provided again that the procedures adopted are applied without 
discrimination as between candidates for the same office and no censorship is 
attempted. (Letter of July 9, 1952, to H. A. Rosenberg, Louisville, Ky.)” 

VIII. What rates can be charged candidates for programs under section 315? 

“37. Q. May a station charge premium rates for political broadcasts? 

“A. No. Section 315, as amended, provides that the charges made for the 
use of a station by a candidate ‘shall not exceed the charges made for com- 
parable use of such stations for other purposes.’ 

“38. Q. May a station with both ‘national’ and ‘local’ rates charge a candidate 
for local office its ‘national’ rate? 

“A. No. Under §§ 3.190, 3.290 and 3.657 of the Commission’s Rules a station 
may not charge a candidate more than the rate the station would charge if the 
eandidate were a commercial advertiser whose advertising was directed to 
promoting its business within the same area as that within which persons may 
vote for the particular office for which such person is a candidate. 
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“39. Q. Is a political candidate entitled to receive discounts? 

“A. Yes. Under §§ 3.190, 3.290 and 3.657 of the Commission’s Rules political 
candidates are entitled to the same discounts that would be accorded persons 
other than candidates for public office under the conditions specified, as well 
as to such special discounts for programs coming within section 315 as the 
station may choose to give on a nondiscriminatory basis. 

“40. Q. If candidate A purchases ten time segments over a station which 
offers a discount rate for purchase of that amount of time, is candidate B 
entitled to the discount rate if he purchases less time than the minimum to 
which discounts are applicable? 

“A. No. A station is under such circumstances only required to make avail- 
able the discount privileges to each legally qualified candidate on the same 
basis. 

“41. Q. If a station has a ‘spot’ rate of two dollars per ‘spot’ announcement, 
with a rate reduction to one dollar if 100 or more such ‘spots’ are purchased on 
a bulk time sales contract, and if one candidate arranges with an advertiser 
having such a bulk time contract to utilize five of these spots at the one dollar 
rate, is the station obligated to sell the candidates of other parties for the same 
office time at the same one dollar rate? 

“A. Yes. Other legally qualified candidates are entitled to take advantage 
of the same reduced rate. (Letter to Senator Monroney, dated October 16, 
1952.) 

“42. Q. Where a group of candidates for different offices pool their resources 
to purchase a block of time at a discount, and an individual candidate opposing 
one of the group seeks time on the station, to what rate is he entitled? 

“A. He is entitled to be charged the same rate as his opponent, since the 
provisions of section 315 run to the candidates themselves and they are entitled 


to be treated equally with their individual opponents. (Report and Order, 
Docket 11092.)” 
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